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SPUKIOUS RELIGIOUS EXCITEMENTS/ 



IT is believed all thoughtful Cliristians are alive to the fact 
that religious excitements, which consist of temporary move- 
ments of the emotions devoid of any saving operation of the 
Truth on the reason and conscience, are equally frequent and 
mischievous in America. This judgment not seldom expresses 
itself in very queer and inaccurate forms. Thus : good brethren 
write to the religious journals grateful accounts of a ^vork of 
grace in their charges, and tell the editors that "they are happy 
to say, the work has been purely rational and quiet, and at- 
tended by not the slightest excitement." They forget that the 
efficacious (not possibly, tempestuous) movement of the feelings 
is just as essential a part of a true religious experience, as the 
illumination of the intellect by divine truth ; for indeed, there is 
no such thing as the implantation of practical principle, or the 
right decisions of the mil, without feeling. In estimatii^ a work 
of divine grace as genuine, we should rather ask ourselves 
whether the right feelings are excited, and excited by divine 
cause. If so, we need not fear the most intense excitement. 
This misconception is parallel to the one uttered by public 
speakers, when they assure their hearers that, designing to show 
them the respect due to rational beings, and to use the honesty 
suitable to true patriots, "they shall make no appeal to their 
feelings, but address themselves only to their understandings." 
This is virtually impossible. On all practical subjects, truth is 
only influential as it stimulates some practical feeling. There is 
no logical appeal of the rhetorical nature which does not include 
and appeal to feeling. Does the orator proclaim, for instance, 
that waiving all appeals to passion, he wiU only address his 
hearers' intellects to prove what is for their interest, or "for their 
honor," or "for the good of their country"? What is he really- 
doing except appealing to the emotions of desire for wealth, or 
love of applause, or patriotism ? 

' From The PreabyUiHan Quarterly, October, 1887. 
1 



Z SPURIOUS RELIGIOUS EXCITEMENTS. 

In the Southern, Presbyterian Review, 1884, I presented a dis- 
cussion on the psychology of the feehngs. I wish to recall a 
few of the fundamental positions there established. The func- 
tion oi feeling is as essential to the human spirit, and as ever 
present, as the function of cognition. The two are ever com- 
bined, as the heat-rays and the hght-rays are intermingled in 
the sunbeams. But the consciousness intuitively recognizes the 
difference of the two functions, so that it is superfluous to define 
them. "Feeling is the temperature of thought." The same 
kind of feeling may differ in degree of intensity, as the heat-ray 
in the brilHant winter sunbeam differs from that in the fiery 
glare of the "dog days"; but the thermometer shows there is 
still caloric in the most wintry sunbeam, and even in the block 
of crystal ice. So a human spirit is never devoid of some degree 
of that feeling which the truth then engaging the intelligence 
tends to excite. No object is or can be inducement to volition 
unless it be apprehended by the soul as being both in the cate- 
gory of the true and of the good. But, that function of soul by 
which the object is taken as a good, is desire, an act of feeling. 
Whence it follows, that an element of feeling is as essential to 
every rational volition as an act of cognition. The truly dif- 
ferent sorts of feelings were distinguished and classified. But 
this aU important division of them was seen to be into the pas- 
sions, and the active feehngs ; between those impressions upon 
the sensibility of the soul, caused from without, and in receiving 
which the soul is itself passive, and its spontaneity has no 
self-determining power (as pain, panic, sympathy) on the one 
hand, and on the other hand those subjective feelings which, 
while occasioned from without, are self-determined by the spon- 
taneity from within and in which the soul is essentially active, 
(as desire, benevolence, ambition, etc.) 

It may be asked here: Does the writer intend to rest the 
authority of his distinction between genuine and spurious relig- 
ious experiences on a human psychology? By no mean§. The 
Scriptures are the only sure source of this discrimination. Its 
declarations, such as that sanctification is only by revealed truth 
its anthropology, its doctrine of redemption, and its examples of 
saving conversions, give the faithful student full guidance as to 
the conduct of gospel work, and the separation of the stony- 
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ground hearers from the true. But it is claimed that the psy- 
chology outhned above is the psychology of the Bible. It is 
that theory of man's powers everywhere assumed and postulated 
in Scripture. It gives that theory of human action on which aU 
the instances, the narratives, and the precepts of Scripture 
ground themselves. Hence these mental laws and facts are of 
use, not as the mistress, but as the hand-maid of Scripture, to 
explain and illustrate those cautions which the Bible gives us. 

One inference is simple and clear. The excitement of mere 
sensibilities, however strong or frequent, can offer no evidence 
whatever of a sanctified state. The soul is passive in them; 
their efficient cause is objective. An instinctive susceptibility 
in the soul provides the only condition requisite for their rise 
when the outward cause is appKed. Hence the excitement of 
these sensibilities is no more evidence of change or rectification 
in the free agency, than the shivering of the winter wayfarer's 
limbs when wet by the storms. Now the doctrine of Scripture 
is that man's spontaneity is, in his natural state, wholly disin- 
cHned and made opposite (yet freely) to godliness, so that he has 
no ability of will for any spiritual act pertaining to salvation. 
But it is promised that, in regeneration, God's people shall be 
willing in the day of his power. He so enlightens their minds 
in the knowledge of Christ, and renews their wills, that they are 
both persuaded and enabled to embrace Jesus Christ. The very 
spontaneity is revolutionized. Now the stimulation of merely 
passive sensibUifcies, in which the wiU has no causal part, can 
never be evidence of that saving change. No evidence of it 
appears, until the subjective desires and the will exhibit their 
change to the new direction. That fear, that selfish joy, that 
hope, that sympathy are excited, proves nothing. But when the 
soul freely exercises a " hungering and thirsting after righteous- 
ness," hatred of sin, desire of God's favor, love of his truth, zeal 
for his honor, this evinces the sanctifying revolution. 

Shall we conclude then that the excitement of the passive 
sensibilities by the pastor is wholly useless ? This class of feel- 
ings presents the occasion (not the cause) for the rise of the 
subjective and spontaneous emotions. This is all. It is this 
connection which so often misleads the mental analyst into a 
confusion of the twoclasses of feelings. The efficient cause may 
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be restrained from acting by the absence of the necessary occa- 
sion ; this is true. But it is equally true, that the occasion, in 
the absence of the efficient cause, is powerless to leaving any 
effect. If the pastor aims to move the sensibilities merely for 
the ptirpose of gaining the attention of the soul to saving truth, 
and presents that truth faithfully the moment his impression is 
made, he does well. If he makes these sensibilities an end, 
instead of a means, he is mischievously abusing his people's 
souls. 

People are ever prone to think that they are feeling religi- 
ously because they have feelings round about religion. Their 
sensibilities have been aroused in connection with death and 
eternity, for instance ; so, as these are religious topics, they sup- 
pose they are growing quite religious. The simplest way to clear 
away these perilous illusions is, to ask What emotions, con- 
nected with religious topics as their occasions, are natural to the 
carnal man? These may be said to be, first, the emotions of 
taste, or the mental-aesthetic; second, the involuntary moral 
emotion of self-blame, or remorse ; third, the natural self-inter- 
ested emotions of fear and hope, and desire of future security 
and enjoyment ; and fourth, the emotion of instinctive sympathy. 
The following conclusions concerning these feelings need only 
to be stated, in order to be admitted. 

The aesthetic feeling may be as naturally stimulated by the 
features of sublimity and beauty of God's natural attributes, and 
of the gospel-story, as by a cataract, an ocean, a starlit sky, or a 
Shakespearean hero. Now it is most obvious that the move- 
ments of taste, in these latter cases, carry no moral imperative 
■whatever. They have no more power to reform the will than 
strains of music or odors of flowers. Yet how many souls are 
deluded into supposing that they love God, duty, and gospel- 
truth, because these aesthetic sensibilities are stimulated in con- 
nection with such topics! 

When the ethical reason pronounces its judgment of wrong- 
fulness upon any action or principle, this may be attended by 
the feeling of moral reprehension. If it is one's own actioii 
which must be condemned, the feeling takes on the more pun- 
gent form of remorse. But this feeling is no function of the, 
soul's spontaneity. Its rise is purely involuntary; its natural 
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effect is to be the penal retribution, and not the restrainer of 
sin. 

How completely this feeUng is disconnected with the correct 
regulation or reformation of the will, appears from this : that 
the transgressor's will is usually striving with all his might not 
to feel the remorse, or to forget it, while conscience makes him 
feel it in spite of himself. A Judas felt it most keenly while he 
rushed to self-destruction. It is the most prevalent emotion of 
heU, which gives us the crowning proof that it has no power to 
purify the heart. But many transgressors are persuaded that 
they exercise repentance because they feel remorse for consci- 
ous sins. Man's native selfishness is all-sufficient to make him 
desire the pleasurable, or natural good, and fear and shun the 
painful, or natural evil. Those desires and aversions, with the 
fears and hopes which expectation suggests, and the correspond- 
ing terrors and joys of anticipation, may be stimulated by any 
natural good or evU, more or less remote, the conception of which 
occupies the mental attention distinctly. Just as the thought- 
less child dreads the lash that is expected in the next moment, 
and the more thoughtful person dreads the lash of next week or 
next month, just so naturally a carnal man, who is intellectually 
convinced of his immortality and identity, may dread the pains, 
or rejoice in the fancied pleasures, of another life. He may fear 
death, not only vpith the unreasoning instinct of the brute, but 
also with the rational dread (rational, though purely selfish) of 
its penal consequences. Selfishness, with awakened attention 
and mental conviction, suffices folly for all this. In all these 
feeUngs there is nothing one whit more characteristic of a new 
heart, or more controlling of the evil will, than in the wicked 
sensualist's dread of the cohc which may follow his excess, or 
the determined outlaw's fear of the sheriff. Tet how many de- 
luded souls fancy that, because they feel these selfish fears or 
joys in connection vpith death and judgment, they are becoming 
strongly religious. And unfortunately they are encouraged by 
multitudes of preachers of the gospel to make this fatal mistake. 
Turretin has distinguished the truth here by a single pair of 
phrases, as by a beam of sunlight. He says : Whereas the stony- 
ground believer embraces Christ solely pro bono jucundo, the 
gospel offers him mainly ^o iono honesto. True faith desires 
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and embraces Christ chiefly as a Saviour from sin and pollution. 
The false believer embraces him only as a Saviour from suffer- 
ing and punishment. Holy Scripture is always careful to repre- 
sent Christ in the former hght. His " name is Jesus because he 
saves his people from their sins." He gives himself to redeem 
us from all iniquity, and to purify us vmio himself a peculiar 
people, zealous of good works. But preachers so prevalently 
paint the gospel as God's method of delivering sinners from penal 
pains and bestowing the enjoyment of a sensuous paradise, and 
the guilty selfishness of hearers is so exclusively exercised about 
selfish deHverance, that we apprehend most men are permitted 
to conceive of the gospel remedy solely as a honum juGundum, 
a provision for simply procuring their selfish advantage. It is 
true that, if asked. Is not the gospel to make you good also ? 
many of them might reply with a Hstless " Yes." They have a 
vague apprehension that their grasping the honum jucundum is 
somehow conditioned on their becoming better ; and they sup- 
pose they are wilKng to accept this uninteresting formality for 
the sake of the enjoyment that follows it, just as the epicure 
tolerates the tedious grace for the sake of the dainties which 
are to come after at the feast. But were one to tell this gour- 
mand that the grace was the real chief-end of the feast, and the 
eating a subordinate incident thereto, he would be exceedingly 
amazed and incredulous. Such would also be the feeKng of 
many subjects of modern revivals, if the Bible conception of re- 
demption were forced on their minds. Hence, one great reform 
in our preaching must be to return to the scriptural presenta- 
tion of the gospel in this particular. A grand reform is needed 
here. This grovelling, utihtarian conception of redemption must 
be banished. Men must be taught that the blessing is only for 
them " who hunger and thirst after righteousness," not for those 
who selfishly desire to grasp enjoyment only, and to shun pain. 
They must be made to see clearly that such a concern does not 
in the least differentiate them from reprobate souls in hell, or 
hardened felons on earth ; not even from the thievish fox caught 
in a trap. 

The fourth and the most deceptive natural feeling of the car- 
nal man is instinctive sympathy. It will be necessary to state 
the nature and conditions of this feeling. First, it belongs to 
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the passive sensibilities, not to the spontaneous appetencies. It 
is purely instinctive, appearing as powerfully in animals as in 
men. Witness the excitement of a flock of birds over the cries 
of a single comrade, and the "stampede" of a herd of oxen. 
Next, it is even in man an unintelligent feeling in this sense : 
that if the emotion of another be merely seen and heard, sym- 
pathy is propagated, although the sympathizer understands 
nothing of the cause of the feeling he witnesses. We come upon 
a chUd, who is an utter stranger, weeping ; we share the sym- 
pathetic saddening before he has had time to tell us what causes 
Ms tears. We enter a room where our friends are drowned in 
laughter. Before we have asked the question, "Friends, what 
is the jest?" we find ourselves smiling. We see two strangers 
afar off exchanging blows ; we feel the excitement stimulating us 
to run thither, while ignorant of the quarrel. Sympathy is in 
its rise unintelligent and instinctive. The only condition re- 
quisite for it, is the beholding of the feeling in a fellow. Third, 
this law of feeHng extends to all the emotions natural to man. 
We so often connect the word with the emotion of grief, that we 
overlook its applicability to other feelings, and we forget even 
its etymology : 7ra3o;, in Greek philosophy, did not mean grief 
only, but every exercise of feeling ; so aufi-a&tcv is to share by 
spiritual contagion any Tra&o; we witness in our fellows. We 
sympathize with merriment, joy, fear, anger, hope, benevolence, 
moral approbation, courage, panic, just as truly as with grief. 
Fourth, the nature of the emotion witnessed determines, without 
any volition of our own, the nature of the feeling injected into 
us. Sympathy with joy is a lesser joy. The glow is that of the 
secondary rainbow reflecting, but usually in a weaker degree, 
precisely the tints of the primary arch. 

The reader is now prepared to admit these conclusions : that 
sympathy may infect men with a phase of religious emotion, as 
of any other ; that the sympathetic emotions, though thus related 
as to their source, have no spiritual character whatever in them- 
selves — for they are involuntary, they are unintell^ent, they are 
passive effects on an instinctive sensibility, giving no expression 
to the win, and not r^ulating it nor regulated by it. The ani- 
mal feels these sympathies as really as the man. 

The reader should notice that these propositions are asserted 
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only of the simple sensibility, the immediate reflex of strong 
feeling witnessed. It is not denied that the capacity of sympa- 
thy is a social trait implanted by a wise Creator for practical 
purposes. It is the instrumental occasion of many useful results. 
Thus, upon the excitement of sympathy with grief follow the 
appetency to succor the sufferer, and the benevolent volition. 
The first is the occasion, not the cause, of the second. On our 
natural sympathy with the actions we witness, foUows our im- 
pulse to imitate. But imitation is the great lever of education. 
So sympathy has been called the sacred " orator's right arm." 
Let us understand precisely what it could and cannot do in 
gaining lodgment for divine truth in the sinner's soul. This 
truth and this alone is the instrument of sanctification. To 
Presbyterians the demonstration of this is superfluous. It is 
impossible for the truth to work sanctification except as it is in- 
telligently received into the mind. Light must reach the heart 
through the understanding, for the soul only feels healthily ac- 
cording as it sees. To the inattentive mind the truth being 
unheard, is as though it were not. Hence it is of prime impor- 
tance to awaken the listless attention. Whatever innocently 
does this is therefore a useful preliminary instrument for apply- 
ing the truth. This, sympathy aids to effect. The emotion of 
the orator arouses the slumbering attention of the sinner, and 
temporarily wins his ear for the sacred word. Another influence 
of awakened sympathy may also be conceded. By one applica- 
tion of the law of association, the warmth of a feeling existing in 
the mind is communicated temporarily to any object coexisting 
with it in the mind ; though that object be in itself indifferent to 
that soul. The stone dropped into the heated furnace is not 
combustible, is no source of caloric ; but by contact it imbibes 
some of the heat which flames there, and remains hot for a little 
time after it is drawn out. So the mind warmed with emotion, 
either original or sympathetic, is a furnace which gives some of 
its warmth to truth or concepts coexisting in it, otherwise cold 
and indifferent to it. But the warmth is merely temporary. 

The whole use, then, of the sympathetic excitement is to catch 
the attention and warm it. But it is the truth thus lodged in 
the attention that must do the whole work of sanctification. 
Here is the all-important discrimination. Attention, sympa- 
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thetic warmth, are merely a preparation for casting in the seed 
of the Word. The preacher who satisfies himself with exciting 
the sympathies, and neglects to throw in at once the vital truth, 
is like the husbandman who digs and rakes the soil, and then 
idly expects the crop, though he has put in no living seed. The 
only result is a more rampant growth of weeds. How often do 
we see this mistake committed ! The preacher either displays, 
in his own person, a high-wrought religious emotion, or stirs 
the natural sensibilities by painting in exciting and pictorial 
words and gestures, some natural feeling connected by its occa- 
sion with a religious topic, as a touching death or other bereave- 
ment ; or he stimulates the selfish fears by painting the agonies 
of a lost soul, or the selfish desires and hopes by a sensuous 
description of the pleasures of heaven. Then, if sympathetic 
feeling is awakened, or the carnal passions of hope, fear and 
desire are moved, he acts as though his work were done. He 
permits and encourages the hearers to flatter themselves that 
they are religious, because they are feeling something round 
about religion. I repeat : if this stimulation of carnal and sym- 
pathetic feeling is not at once and wisely used, and used solely 
as a secondary means of fixing a warmed attention on didactic 
truth, which is the sole instrument of conversion and sanctifica- 
tion, then the preacher has mischievously abused the souls of 
his hearers. The first and most obvious mischief is the encour- 
agement of a fatal deception and self-flattery. Unrenewed men 
are tacitly invited to regard themselves as either born again, 
or at least in a most encouraging progress towards that blessing ; 
while in fact they have not felt a single feeling or principle which 
may not be the mere natural product of a dead heart. This de- 
lusion has slain its "tens of thousands." 

The reader will remember the masterly exposition by Bishop 
Butler of the laws of habit as afifecting the sensibilities and 
active powers. Its truth is too fully admitted to need argument. 
By this law of habit, the sensibilities are inevitably dulled by 
repeated impressions. By the same law, the appetencies and 
will are strengthened by voluntary erercise. Thus, if impres- 
sions on the sensibilities are followed by their legitimate exer- 
tion of the active powers, the soul as a whole, while it grows 
calmer and less excitable, grows stronger and more energetic in 
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its activities, and is confirmed in the paths of right action. But 
if the sensibilities are stimulated by objects which make no call, 
and offer no scope for right action, as by fictitious and unreal 
pictures of human passion, the soul is uselessly hackneyed and 
■worn, and thus depraved. Here we find one of the fundamental 
objections to habitual novel reading. The excitement of the 
sympathies by warmly colored, but unreal, portraitures of pas- 
sions, where there cannot possibly be any corresponding right 
action by the reader inasmuch as the agents and sufferers are 
imaginary, depraves the sensibilities without any retrieval of the 
soul's state in the corresponding cultivation of the active powers. 
The longer such reading is continued, the more does the young 
person become at once sentimental and unfeeling. The result 
is a selfish and morbid craving for excitement, coupled with a 
callous selfishness, dead to the claims of real charity and duty. 
The same objection lies against theatrical exhibitions, and for 
the same reason. Now this species of spurious religious excite- 
ment is obnoxious to the same charge. In its practical results 
it is fictitious. The merely sensational preacher is no more than 
a novehst or a comedian, with this circumstance, that he con- 
nects topics, popularly deemed religious, with his fictitious 
arts. He abuses and hackneys the souls of his hearers in 
the same general way, rendering them at once sentimental and 
hard, selfishly fond of excitement, but callous to conscience and 
duty. 

Once more ; spiritual pride is as natural to man as breathing, 
or as sin. Its only corrective is sanctifying grace. Let the 
suggestion be once lodged in a heart not really humbled and 
cleansed by grace, that the man is reconciled to God, has "be- 
come good," is a favorite of God and heir of glory — that soul 
cannot faU to be swept away by the gales of spiritual pride. 
Let observation teach us here. Was there ever a deceived 
votary of a false religion, of Islam, of Buddhism, of Brahmanism, 
of Popery, who was not in reality puffed up by spiritual pride? 
It cannot be otherwise with a deceived votary of a Protestant 
creed. The circumstance that there is divine truth in this creed, 
which has no vital influence on his heart, is no safeguard. The 
only preventive of spiritual pride is the contrition which accom- 
panies saving repentance. Here, also, is the explanation of the 
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fact, that the hearty votaries of those professedly Christian 
creeds which have more of Pelagianism than of gospel in them, 
are most bigoted and most hopelessly inaccessible to truth. 
Their adamantine shield is spiritual pride, fostered by a spurious 
hope, and unchastened by sovereign grace. Of all such self- 
deceivers our Saviour has decided that "the pviblicans and 
harlots enter into the kingdom before them." 

These plain facts and principles condemn nearly every feature 
of the modern new measure "revival." The preaching and 
other religious instructions are shaped with a main view to ex- 
cite the carnal emotions and the instinctive sympathies, while 
no due care is taken to present saving, didactic truth to the un- 
derstanding thus temporarily stimulated. As soon as some per- 
sons, professed Christians, or awakened " mourners," are infected 
with any lively passion, let it be however carnal and fleeting, a 
spectacular display is made of it, with confident laudations of it 
as unquestionably precious and saving, with the design of ex- 
citing the remainder of the crowd with the sympathetic con- 
tagion. Every adjvmct of fiery declamation, animated singing, 
groans, tears, exclamations, noisy prayers, is added so as to 
shake the nerves and add the tumult of a hysterical animal ex- 
citement to the sympathetic wave. Every youth or impressible 
girl who is seen to tremble, or grow pale, or shed tears, is as- 
sured that he or she is under the workings of the Holy Spirit, 
and is driven by threats of vexing that awful and essential Agent 
of salvation to join the spectacular show, and add himself to the 
exciting pantomime. Meanwhile, most probably their minds 
are blank of every intelligent or conscientious view of the truth ; 
they had been tittering or whispering a little while before, during 
the pretended didactic part of the exercises ; they could give no 
intelligent account now of their own sudden excitement, and, in 
fact, it is no more akin to any spiritual, rational, or sanctifying 
cause, than the quiver of the nostrils of a horse at the sound of 
the bugle and the fox-hounds. But they join the mourners, and 
the manipulation proceeds. Of course, the sympathetic wave, 
called religious, reaches them more and more. As I have shown, 
it is the very nature of sympathy to assume the character of the 
emotion with which we sympathize. Thus this purely natural 
and instinctive sensibility takes on the form of religious feeling. 
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because it is sympathy with religious feeling in others. The 
subject calls it by religious names — av^akening, conviction, re- 
pentance — whUe in reahty it is only related to them as a man's 
shadow is to the living man. Meantime, the preachers talk to 
them as though the feelings were certainly genuine and spirituaL 
With this sympathetic current there may mingle sundry deep 
original feelings about the soul, to which, we have seen, the 
dead, carnal heart is fully competent by itself. These are fear, 
remorse, shame, desire of applause, craving for future, selfish, 
welfare, spiritual pride. Here we have the elements of every 
spurious grace. The " sorrow of the world that worketh death" 
is mistaken for saving repentance. By a natural law of the feel- 
ings, relaxation must follow high tension — the calm must suc- 
ceed the storm. This quiet is confounded with "peace in 
believing." The selfish prospect of security produces great 
elation. This is supposed to be spiritual joy. When the soul 
is removed from the stimuli of the revival appliances, it of course 
sinks into tlie most painful vacuity, on which supervene restless- 
ness and doubt. So, most naturally, it craves to renew the illu- 
sions, and has, for a time, a certain longing for and pleasure in 
the scenes, the measures, and the agents of its pleasing intoxi- 
cation. These are mistaken for love for God's house, worship 
and people. Then the befooled soul goes on until it is betrayed 
into an erroneous profession of religion, and a dead church 
membership. He is now in the position in which the great 
enemy of souls would most desire to have him, and where 
his salvation is more difficult and improbable than anywhere 
else. 

The most fearful part of these transactions is the unscriptural 
rashness of the professed guides of souls. They not only permit 
and encourage these perilous confusions of thought, but pass 
judgment on the exercises of their supposed converts with a haste 
and confidence which angels would shudder to indulge. Here, 
for instance, is a hurried, ignorant young person, no real pains 
having been taken to instruct his understanding in the nature 
of sin and redemption, or to test his apprehension of gospel 
truths. In his tempestuous excitement of fear and sympathy, 
he is told that he is unquestionably under the influence of God's 
Spirit. When he has been coaxed, or flattered, or wearied into 
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some random declaration that he thints he loves his Saviour, 
joyful proclamation is made that here is another soul born to 
God, and the brethren are called on to rejoice over him. But 
no time has been allowed this supposed convert for self-exami- 
nation; no care to discriminate between spiritual and carnal 
affections, or for the subsidence of the froth of animal and sym- 
pathetic excitements ; no delay is allowed to see the fruits of holy 
living, the only test which Christ allows as sufficient for other 
than the omniscient judgment. Thus, over-zealous and heed- 
less men, ignorant of the first principles of psychology, and 
unconscious of the ruinous effects they may be producing, sport 
with the very heart-strings of the spiritual life, and that in the 
most critical moments. It were a less criminal madness for a 
surgeon's raw apprentice to try experiments with his master's 
keen bistoury on the patient's jugular vein. 

These abuses are the less excusable in any minister, because 
the Scriptures which he holds in his hands tell him plainly 
enough without the lights of philosophy, the wrongness of all 
these practices. No inspired apostle ever dared to pass a ver- 
dict upon the genuineness of a case of religious excitement with 
the rashness seen on these occasions. Christ has forewarned us 
that converts can only be known correctly by their fruits. Paul 
has sternly enjoined every workman upon the visible church, 
whose foundation is Christ, to "take heed how he buildeth 
thereupon." He has told us that the materials placed by us 
upon this structure may be genuine converts, as permanent as 
gold, silver, and costly stones ; or worthless and pretended con- 
verts, comparable to " wood, hay and stubble ;" that oui" work is 
to be all tried by the fire of God's judgments, in which our per- 
ishable additions will be burned up; and if we are ourselves 
saved, it will be as though we were saved by fire. The terrible 
results of self-deception and the deceitfulness of the heart are 
dwelt upon, and men are urged to self-examination. 

The rdterior evils of these rash measures are immense. A 
standard and type of religious experience are propagated by 
them in America, as utterly unscriptural and false as those pre- 
valent in Popish lands. So long as the subjects are susceptible 
of the sympathetic passion, they are taught to consider them- 
selves in a high and certain state of grace. All just and scrip- 
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tural marks of a gracious state are overlooked and even despised. 
Is their conduct immoral, their temper bitter and unchristian, 
their minds utterly dark as to distinctive gospel truths? This 
makes no difference ; they are stiU excited and " happified " in 
meetings ; they sing and shout, and sway to and fro with reli- 
gious feelings. Thus these worthless, sympathetic passions are 
trusted in as the sure signatures of the Spirit's work. 

Of the man who passes through this process of false conver- 
sion, our Saviour's declaration is eminently true : " The last 
state of that man is worse than the first." The cases are not 
few which backslide early, and are again " converted," until the 
process has been repeated several times. These men are usually 
found most utterly hardened and profane, and hopelessly imper- 
vious to divine truth. Their souls are utterly seared by spuri- 
ous fires of feeling. The state of those who remain undeceived, 
and in the communion of the church, is almost as hopeless. 
" Having a name to hve, they are dead." Their misconception 
as to their own state is armor of proof against warning. 

The results of these "revivals " are usually announced at once, 
with overweening confidence, as works of God's Spirit. A minis- 
ter reports to his church paper that he has just shared in a glo- 
rious work at a given place, in which the Holy Ghost was pre- 
sent with power, and "forty souls were born into the kingdom." 
Now, the man of common sense will remember how confidently 
this same revivahst made similar reports last year, the year be- 
fore, and perhaps many years previously. He was each time 
equally confident that it was the Spirit's work. But this man 
must know that in each previous case, time has already given 
stubborn refutation to his verdict upon the work. Four-fifths 
of those who, he was certain, were converted by God, have al- 
ready gone back to the world, and declare that they were never 
converted at all. The means he has just used in his last revival 
are precisely the same used in his previous ones. The false 
fruits wore at first just the aspect which his last converts now 
wear. Is it not altogether probable that they are really of the 
same unstable character ? But this minister declares positively 
that these are God's works. Now, the cool, critical world looks 
on and observes these hard facts. It asks. What sort of people 
are these special guardians and expounders of Christianity ? Ai& 
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they romantic fools, who cannot be taught by clear experience, 
or are they conscious and intentional Uars? The Torld is quite 
charitable, and probably adopts the former solution. And this 
solution, that the representatives of Christianity are men hope- 
lessly and childishly overweening in their delusions, carries this 
corollary for the most of worldly men who adopt it : That Chris- 
tianity itself is an unhealthy fanaticism, since it makes its chosen 
teachers such fanatics, unteachable by solid facts. Thus, the 
Christian ministry, who ought to be a class venerable in the eyes 
of men, are made contemptible. Civility restrains the expres- 
sion of this estimate, but it none the less degrades the ministry 
in the eyes of intelligent men of the world, as a class who are 
excused from the charge of conscious imposture only on the 
theory of their being incurably silly and fanatical. 

In the denominations which most practice the so-called " re- 
vival measures," abundance of facts obtrude themselves which 
are conclusive enough to open the eyes of the blind and the ears 
of the deaf. Instances may be found, where annual additions 
have been reported, such that, if the sums were taken, and only 
subjected to a fair deduction for deaths and removals, these 
churches should number hundreds, or even a thousand members, 
and should be in a splendid state of prosperity. But the same 
church-reports stiU set these churches down as containing fifty 
or seventy members. Others, which have been boasting these 
magnificent processes, are moribund, and some have been "re- 
vived" to death. 

But the men who work this machinery, notmthstanding the 
fatal condemnation of the facts, are not blind! What are the 
causes of their perseverance in methods so worthless? One 
cause is, doubtless, an honest, but ignorant zeal. In the bustle 
and heat of this zeal, they overlook the unpleasant facts, and 
still go on, "supposing that they verily do God service." An- 
other subtile and far-reaching cause is an erroneous, synergistic 
theology. The man who believes in the efficient cooperation of 
the sinner's wiU with the divine will, in the initial quickening of 
his soul, will, of course, seek to stimulate that human will to the 
saving acts by all the same expedients by which men seek to 
educe in their fellows carnal acts of wiU. Why not? Why 
should not the evangelist practice to evoke that act cf wiU from 
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the man on which he believes the saving action of the Almighty 
pivots, by the same kind of arts the recruiting sergeant practices 
— the martial song, the thrilling fife and palpitating drum, the 
spectacular display of previous recruits in their shining new 
uniforms — until the young yeoman has "committed" himself by 
taking the " queen's shilling " ? That voKtion settles it that the 
queen is to make him her soldier. It must be the youth's de- 
cision, but, when once made for a moment, it decides his state. 
Thus a synergistic theology fosters these " revival measures," as 
they, in turn, incline towards a synergistic creed. Doubtless, 
many ministers are unconsciously swayed by the natural love of 
excitement. This is the same instinct which leads school-boys 
and clowns to run to witness a dog-fight, Spaniards to the cock- 
fight and the buU-fight, sporting men to the pugilist's ring, and 
theatre-goers to the comedy. This natural instinct prompts 
many an evangehst, without his being distinctly aware of it, to 
prefer the stirring scenes of the spurious revival to the sober, 
quiet, laborious work of religious teaching. But it is obvious 
that this motive is as unworthy as it is natural. 

Another motive which prompts men to persevere in these 
demonstrably futile methods is the desire to count large and 
immediate results. To this they are spurred by inconsiderate, 
but honest zeal, and by the partisan rivalries of their denomi- 
nations. These unworthy motives they sanctify to themselves, 
and thus conceal from their own consciences the real complexion 
of them. No word is needed to show how unwise and unsuit- 
able they are to the Christian minister. Here should be pointed 
out the intrinsic weakness of the current system of employing 
travelling revivalists in settled churches. No matter how ortho- 
dox the man may be, the very nature of his task lays a certain 
urgency and stress upon him, to show, somehow, immediate 
results before the close of his meeting. If he does not, the very 
ground of his vocation as a " revivahst " is gone. He has been 
sent for to do this one thing, to gratify the hopes, zeal and pride 
of the good people by, at least, a show of immediate fruits. If 
he fails in this, he will not be sent for. This is too strong a 
temptation for any mere mortal to endure without yielding. But 
the prime fact which decides all true results of gospel means is, 
that the Holy Ghost alone is the Agent of effectual calling ; and 
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He is sovereign. His new-creating breath "bloweth where it 
hsteth." His command to the sower of the word may be ex- 
pressed in Solomon's words : " In the morning sow thy seed ; 
and in the evening hold not thy hand ; for thou knowest not 
which shall prosper, whether this or that." The best minister 
on earth may be appointed by God's secret purpose to the sad 
mission given to Isaiah, to Jeremiah, and even to their Lord 
during his earthly course, "to stretch forth their hands all the 
day long to a disobedient and gainsaying people." Hence, this 
evangehst has put himself under an almost fatal temptation to 
resort to some illicit expedients which will produce, in appear- 
ance, immediate results. How few, even of the orthodox, escape 
that temptation ! 

An old and shrewd practitioner of these human means of 
religious excitements, was once asked by a man of the world, 
"if it were possible he could be bhnd to the futility of most of 
the pretended conversions ? " The answer was : " Of course not ; 
we are not fools." "Why then," said the man, " do you employ 
these measures?" The preacher answered: "Because a few 
are truly converted, and make stable, useful Christians ; and the 
rest when they find out the shallowness of their experiences, are 
simply where they were before." The worldly-wise preacher's 
statement involved two capital errors. It assumed that the "re- 
vival measures" were the effective instruments of the conversion 
of the genuine few ; and that without these expedients they 
would have remained out of Christ. This is utterly false. The 
sohd conversion of those souls took place not by cause of, but 
in spite of, the human expedients. The work was the result of 
sober Christian example, and previous didactic teaching in gos- 
pel truths, and had there been no " revival measures " these 
souls would have come out for Christ, perhaps a little later, but 
more intelligently and decisively. The mistake as to the second 
class, " the stony ground behevers," is far more tragical. Tliey 
are not left where they were hefore ; " the last state of these men 
is worse than the first." I will not repeat the explanation of the 
depraving influences sure to be exerted upon the heart ; but I 
■will add one still more disastrous result. These deceptive pro- 
cesses usually end in inaking the SMbjects infidels. Some who 
keep their names on the communion rolls are secret infidels; 
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nearly all who mthdraw their names are open infidels, unless 
they are too unthinking and ignorant to reflect and draw infer- 
ences. First, every young person who has a spark of self-respect 
is mortified at being thrust into a false position, especially on S( 
high and solemn a subject. Pride is wounded. He feels that 
he has been imposed on, and resents it. This wounded pride, 
unwilling to take the blame on itself, directs its anger against the 
agents of the mortifjdng cheat. But to despise the representa- 
tives of Christianity is practically very near to despising Chris- 
tianity. The most earnest and clear-minded of these temporary 
converts has now what appears to him, with a terrible plausibil- 
ity, the experimental argument to prove that evangehcal religion 
is a deception. He says he knows he was honest and sincere in 
the novel exercises to which he was subjected, and in a sense he 
says truly. The rehgious teachers themselves assured him, in 
the name of God, that they were genuine works of grace. Did 
they not formally publish in the religious journals that it was 
the Holy Spirit's work? If these appointed teachers do not 
know, who can ? Yet now this backslider says himself, " I have 
the stubborn proof of a long and sad experience, a prayerless 
and godless life, that there never was any real spiritual change 
in me." Who can be more earnest than he was? It is, then, 
the logical conclusion, that all supposed cases of regeneration 
are deceptive. "Many," he says, "have had the honesty like 
myself to come out of the church candidly, shoulder the mor- 
tification of their mistake, and avow the truth." Those who 
remain "professors" are to be accounted for in two ways. The 
larger part know in their hearts just as well as we do, that their 
exercises were always a cheat, but they prefer to live a lie, 
rather than make the humihating avowal, and for these we feel 
only contempt. The minority remain honestly self-deceived by 
reason of impressible and enthusiastic temperaments. For 
these, if they are social and moral, and do not cant, we can feel 
most kindly, and respect their amiable delusion. It would be 
unkind to distrust it. This reasoning having led them to dis- 
credit entirely the work of the Holy Ghost, leads next to the 
denial of his personahty. The backslider sinks to the ranks of 
a gross Socinian, or becomes a Deist or an Agnostic. Let the 
history of oiir virtual infidels be examined and their early reli- 
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gious life traced ; here will be found the source and cause of their 
error. " Their name is Legion." He who inquires of the openly 
ungodly adults of our land, will be astounded to find how large 
a majority of them were once in the church. They conceal, as 
well as they can, what they regard as the " disgraceful episode " 
in their history. Their attitude is that of sUent, but cold and 
impregnable skepticism, based, as they think, ou the argument 
of actual experience. In fact, spurious revivals we honestly re- 
gard as the chief bane of our Protestantism. We believe that 
they are the chief cause, under the prime source, original sin, 
which has deteriorated the average standard of holy living, 
principles, and morality, and the church discipline of our reli- 
gion, until it has nearly lost its practical power over the 
public conscience. Striking the average of the whole nominal 
membership of the Protestant churches, the outside world does 
Jiot credit us for any higher standard than we are in the 
habit of ascribing to the Synagogue, and to American Popery. 
How far is the world wrong in its estimate ? That denom- 
ination which shall sternly use its ecclesiastical authority, 
under Christ's law, to inhibit these human methods and to 
compel its teachers back to the scriptural and only real means, 
win earn the credit of being the defender of an endangered 
gospel. 

One corollary from this discussion is : How perilous is it to 
entrust the care of souls to an ignorant zeal! None but an 
educated ministry cau be expected, humanly speaking, to resist 
the seductions of the " revival measures," or to guard themselves 
from the plausible blunders we have analyzed above. And the 
church which entrusts the care of souls to lay-evangelists, self- 
appointed and irresponsible to the ecclesiastical government 
appointed by Christ, betrays its charge and duty. 

No man is fit for the care of souls, except he is deeply imbued 
with scriptural piety and grace. He must have a faith firm as a 
rock, and humble as strong, with profound submission to the 
divine will, which will calm him amidst all delays and all dis- 
couragements that God will bless his own word in his own 
chosen time. He must have that self-abnegation which will 
make him willing to bear the evil repute of an unfruitful minis- 
try, if the Lord so ordains, and unblenchingly refuse to resort 
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to any unauthorized means to escape this cross. He must have 
the moral covirage to withstand that demand of ill-considered 
zeal in his brethren, parallel to the ardor jpurus civium juve- 
nium in politics. He must have the unflagging diligence and 
love for souls which will make him persevere in preaching the 
gospel publicly, and from house to house, under the delay of 
fruit. Nothing can give these except large measures of grace 
and prayer. 
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WHEN the friends of the Bible -win a victory over one 
phase of infidelity, they natiirally hope that there will 
be a truce in the vrarfare and they may enjoy peace. But the 
hope is iU-founded. We should have foreseen this, had we 
considered that the real source of infidelity is always in the 
pride, self-wiU and ungodliness of man's nature. So that, when 
men are defeated on one line of attack, a part of them at least 
will be certainly prompted by their natural enmity to God's "Word 
to hunt for some other weapon against it. Rational deism, from 
BoUngbroke to Hume, received a Waterloo defeat at the hands 
of Bishop Butler and the other Christian apologists, and well- 
informed enemies surrendered it. But neology raised its head, 
and for two generations opened a way for virtual infidels. 
History and biblical criticism in the hands of the Bengels, 
Dehtzschs, Leuthards, have blocked that way, and Tubingen is 
silent, or at least discredited. Then came the anti-Mosaic geo- 
logy and evolution — the one attacking the recent origin of man, 
the flood, etc.', the other presuming to construct a creation with- 
out a creator. These two are now passing into the " sere and 
yellow leaf." More correct natiiral science now points with 
certainty to a deluge, to the recency of the last glacial epoch, the 
newness of the present face of the continents, and consequently 
to the late appearance of man upon the earth. Agassiz, M. 
Paul Janet and Sir WiUiam Dawson reinstate the doctrines of 
final cause and fixed genera of organic life upon their impreg- 
nable basis. 

But we may expect no respite in the warfare. Another hostile 
banner is already unfurled, and has gathered its millions of un- 
believers for a new attack upon God's Holy "Word. This assault 
proceeds from the side of professed social science. It appears 

' This article appeared in the Presbyterian Quarterly iat July, 1888, 
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\dogmas of social rights which are historically known as 
^^aretlacobinical, and which have been transferred from the athe- 
istic French radicals to the free Protestant countries. The 
object of the Scriptures is to teach the way of redemption and 
sanctification for sinful man; yet incidentally they teach, by 
precept and implication, those equitable principles on which all 
constitutional governments are founded. So far as God gave to 
the chosen people a political form, the one which he preferred 
was a confederation of little republican bodies represented by 
their elderships. (Ex. xviii. 25, 26 ; Ex. iii. IG ; Num. xi. 16, 
17 ; Num. xxxii. 20-27.) 

When he conceded to them, as it were under protest, a regal 
form, it was a constitutional and elective monarchy. (1 Sam. 
X. 24, 25.) The rights of each tribe were secured against vital 
infringement of this constitution by its own veto power. They 
retained the prerogative of protecting themselves against the 
usurpations of the elective king by withdrawing at their own 
sovereign discretion from the confederation. (1 Kings, xii. 
13-16.) 

The history of the secession of the ten tribes under Jeroboam 
is often misunderstood through gross carelessness. No divine 
disapprobation is anywhere expressed against the ten tribes for 
exercising their right of withdrawal from the perverted federa- 
tion. When Rehoboam began a war of coercion he was sternly 
forbidden by God to pursue it. (1 Kings, xii. 24.) 

The act by which " Jeroboam made Israel to sin against the 
Lord" was wholly another and subsequent one — his meddling 
with the divinely appointed constitution of the church to pro- 
mote merely political ends. (1 Kings, xii. 26-28.) 

Thus, while the Bible history does not prohibit stronger forms 
of government as sins per se, it indicates God's preference for 
the representative republic as distinguished from the levelling 
democracy ; and to this theory of human rights aU its moral 
teachings correspond. On the one hand, it constitutes civil so- 
ciety of superiors, inferiors and equals (see Shorter Catechism, 
Question 64), making the household represented by the parent 
and master the integral unit of the social fabric, assigning to 
each order, higher or lower, its rule or subordination under the 
distributive equity of the law. On the other hand, it protected 
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each order in its legal privileges, and prohibited oppression and 
injustice as to all. 

In a word, the maxim of the scriptural social ethics may be justly 
expressed in the great words of the British Constitution, " Peer 
and peasant are equal before the law," which were the guide of a 
Pym, a Hampden, a Sydney, a Locke, a Chatham, and equally of 
Hancock, Adams, Washington, Mason and Henry. Their theory 
assigned to the different classes of human beings in the common- 
wealth different grades of privilege and of function, according 
to their different natures and qualifications ; but it held that the 
inferior is shielded in his right to his smaller franchise, by the 
same relation to the common heavenly Father, by the same 
Golden Rule and the equitable right which shields the superior 
in the enjoyment of his larger powers. The functions and privi- 
leges of the peer are in some respects very different from those 
of the peasant ; but the same law protects tlicm both in their 
several rights, and commands them both as to their several 
duties. This theory thus established between all men a moral, 
but not a mechanical equality. Higher and lower hold alike 
the same relation to the supreme ruler and ordainer of the com- 
monwealth, God ; yet they hold different relations to each other 
in society, corresponding to their differing capacities and fit- 
nesses, which equity itself demands. Job understood this 
maxim of Bible republicanism, as he shows (chap. xxxi. 13, 14, 
15) : " If I did despise the cause of my man-servant or of my 
maid-servant, when they contended with me; what, then, shall I 
do when God riseth up? and when he visiteth, what shall I 
answer him ? Did not he that made me in the womb make him ? " 
So Paul, two thousand years later (Eph. vi. 9 ; Col. iv. 1). 
Kupcoc give to your So'JXoi those things which are just and equal. 
The two teach the same doctrine . On the one hand, they assert 
the relation of superior and inferior, with their unequal fran- 
chises; on the other hand, they assert in the same breath the 
equal moral obligation of both as bearing the common relation 
to the one divine maker and judge. 

The radical social theory asserts, under the same name, a 
totally different doctrine ; its maxim is " all men are born free 
and equal." It supposes the social fabric constituted of indi- 
viduals naturally absolute and sovereign as its integers, and. 
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this by some sort of social contract, in entering whicli individual 
men act with a freedom equally complete as to God and each 
other. It defines each one's natural Kberty as freedom to do 
■whatever he wishes, and his civil liberty, after he optionally 
enters society, as that remainder of his natural prerogative not 
suiTendered to the social contract. Consequently the theory 
teaches that exactly the same surrender must be exacted of each 
one under this social contract, whence each individual is in- 
ahenably entitled to aU the same franchises and functions in 
society as well as to his moral equahty ; so that it is a natural in- 
iquity to withhold from any adult person by law any prerogative 
which is legally conferred on any other member in society. The 
equality must be mechanical as well as moral, else the society is 
charged with natural injustice. 

Every fair mind sees that this is not only a different but an 
opposite social theory. Tet its advocates are accustomed to 
advance it as the equivalent of the other, to teach it under the 
same nomenclature, and to assert that the difference between 
them is purely visionary. So widespread and profound is this 
confusion of thought, that the majority of the American people and 
of their teachers practically know and hold no other theory than 
the Jacobin one. They assume, as a matter of course, that it is 
this theory which is the firm logical basis of constitutional gov- 
ernment; whereas history and science show that it is a fatal 
heresy of thought, which uproots every possible foundation of 
just freedom, and grounds only the most ruthless despotism. 
But none the less is this the passionate belief of millions, for 
the sake of which they are willing to assail the Bible itself. 

The least reflection points out that this theory involves the 
following corollaries: (1), There can be no just imputation of 
the consequences of conduct from one human being to another 
in society; (2), No adult person can be justly debarred from any 
privilege allowed to any other person in the order or society, 
except for conviction of crime ; (3), All distinctions of " caste " 
are essentially and inevitably wicked and oppressive; (4), Of 
course every adult is equally entitled to the franchise of voting 
and being voted for, and all restrictions here, except for the 
conviction of crime, are natural injustice ; (5), Equal rights and 
suffrage ought to be conceded to women in every respect as to 
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men. If any advocate of the Jacobin theory recoils from this 
corollary, he is absolutely inconsistent, by reason of his bondage 
to former prejudices and unreasoning habits of thought : so 
argues John Stuart Mill irrefragably in his treatise on the Sub- 
jection of Women. If the Jacobin theory be true, then woman 
must be allowed access to every male avocation, including gov- 
ernment, and war if she wishes it, to suffrage, to every political 
office, to as absolute freedom from her husband in the marriage 
relation as she enjoyed before her union to him, and to as abso- 
lute control of her own property and earnings as that claimed 
by the single gentleman, as against her own husband. That 
Mill infers correctly from his premises needs no arguing. If it 
is a just principle that no adult male shall be debarred from 
suffrage or office by reason of "race, color, or previous condition 
of bondage," then indisputably no adult female can be justly 
debarred from them by reason of sex, or previous legal subjec- 
tion under the " common law." If it is a natural injustice to 
debar an adult male from these rights because of a black or 
yellow face, it must be an equal injustice to debar other adults 
because of a beardless face. If kinky hair should not disfran- 
chise, then by parative reasoning flowing tresses should not 
disfranchise. (5). Last, if the Jacobin theory be true, then 
slavery in all its forms must be essentially unrighteous ; of which 
institution the essential feature is, that citizens are invested with 
property in the involuntary labor of adult human beings, and 
control over their persons. The absolute necessity of this cor- 
ollary is now asserted by all who hold the Jacobin theory in- 
telligently : as, for instance, by Mr. Mill. They invariably de- 
duce their doctrine from those principles, and they say, that 
since those principles are established, argument on the subject 
of human bondage is absolutely closed ; and history gives this 
curious illustration of the necessity of this logical connection ; 
that the first application of the doctrine of theoretical aboli- 
tionism ever made was that applied by Kobespierre, the master 
of the French Jacobins, to the French colonies. We are told 
that he prided himself much on his political philosophy, and 
that one day when he was expounding it in the national as- 
sembly, some one said : "Monsieur, those dogmas, if carried out, 
would require the emancipation of aU the Afiicans in the 
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colonies, which would, of course, ruin those precious appen- 
dages of France." To which he angrily replied: "Then let the col- 
onies perish, rather than this social philosophy shall be denied. 
Of which the result was, in fact, the St. Domingo of to-day. 

Now my purpose in this essay is not at all to discuss these 
two theories of human rights, or to refute the latter and establish 
the former. Although such discussion would strictly belong to 
the science of moral philosophy, and is indeed a vital part 
thereof, the fastidious might perhaps deem it unfit for a theo- 
logical review in these " piping times of peace." My sole object 
is to examine the scriptural question, whether or not the integ- 
rity of the Bible can be made to consist with the Jacobin theory 
and its necessary corollaries ; and this inquiry is purely religi- 
ous and theological. The Christian church as such has no direct 
didactic concern with it, and no legislative and judicial concern 
with it, except as it furnishes infidehty weapons to assaU God's 
Word. Our church has always properly held, that whenever 
any science so-called, whether psychological, moral, or even 
physical, is used to assail the integrity of the rule of faith, that 
use at once makes the defensive discussion of that hostile science 
a theological function, both proper and necessary for the church. 
I cite from our Confession a notable instance : For centuries the 
psychological problem concerning the rise of volition has been 
debated between philosophers, the Scotists approving, and the 
Thomists denying, the equilibrium and self-determination of the 
will. The Westminster Assembly perceived that the Scotists' 
psychology was employed to sophisticate the revealed doctrines 
of original sin and efiectual calling. They, therefore, in Chap, 
ix., "Of Free Will," determine and settle so much of this doc- 
trine of psychology as is needed to substantiate the Scriptures. 
So, recently, our Assembly, upon perceiving that a doctrine of 
mere physical science, evolution, was liable to be used for im- 
pugning the testimony of Scripture, dealt with that foreign doc- 
trine both didactically and judicially. They were consistent. 
For, I repeat, whenever any doctrine from any whither is em- 
ployed to assail that divine testimony which our Lord has com- 
mitted to the church, there the defensive discussion of that 
doctrine has become theological, and is an obligatory part of 
the church's divine testimony. 
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But my purpose does not go so far as even this. My object 
is merely to point out the coming contest, and to warn the de- 
fenders of the faith of its certainty. My ■wish is to make all 
Christians face this plain question: WiU you surrender the 
inspiration of the Scriptures to these assavilts of a social science 
so-called? If not, what? That the issue has been made and 
must be met, I shall show by laying two sets of facts alongside 
of each other. One is, that the Jacobin theory, already held by 
millions and confidently claiming for itself all the honors of re- 
publicanism and liberty, does assert, and must assert, all the 
corollaries above stated. The other set of facts is, that the 
Scriptures deny every one of them, and that with a fatal dis- 
tinctness which no honest exposition can evade. Doubtless, 
during this long and tremendous conflict we shall see the same 
thing repeated which we have seen in recent decades : timid and 
uncandid minds, anxious stUl to " ride a fence " after it is totally 
blown away by the hurricane of anti-christian attack, attempting 
to reconcile opposites by various exegetical wrigglings. But we 
shall again see it end in futility, and candid assailant and candid 
defender will both agree that the Bible means what it says, and 
must either fall squarely or must stand by the overthrow of all 
attacking parties. The rest of our work wUl therefore be little 
more than the examination of the actual teachings of Scripture. 

1. The Jacobin theory totally repudiates all imputation of the 
consequences of moral conduct from one person to another as 
irrational and essentially unjust. It declares that "imputed 
guilt is imputed nonsense." From its premises it must declare 
thus, for it asserts that each individual enters social existence as 
an independent integer, possessed of complete natural liberty 
and full equality. But the Bible scheme of social existence is 
full of this imputation. I shall not dwell upon the first grand 
case, the sin and fall of the race in Adam, although it is still 
determining, in a tremendous manner, the conditions of each in- 
dividual's entrance into social existence. I add other instances, 
some of which are equally extensive. " The woman was first in 
the tran^ression," for which God laid upon Eve two penalties 
(Gen. iii. 16), subordination to her husband and the sorrows 
peculiar to motherhood. The New Testament declares (1 Tim. 
ii. 11 to end) that.it is right her daughters shall continue to en- 
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dure these penalties to the end of the world. (See also 1 Peter, 
iii. 1-6.) In Genesis ix. 25-27, Ham, the son of Noah, is guilty 
of an unfilial crime. His posterity are condemned with him and 
share the penalty to this day. In Ex. xx. 5, God declares that 
he will visit the iniquity of the fathers upon the children to the 
third and fourth generations. Amalek met Israel in the time of 
his flight and distress with robbery and murder, instead of hos- 
pitality. Not only were the immediate actors punished by 
Joshua, but the descendants of Amalek are excluded forever 
from the house of the Lord, for the crime of their fathers. 
(Deut. XXV. 19.) It is needless to multiply instances, except 
one more, which shall refute the favorite dream of the rational- 
ists that Jesus substituted a milder and juster law. For this 
Jesus said to the Jews of his own day (Matt, xxiii. 32-36) : " Fill 
ye up then the measure of your fathers : . . . that upon you 
may come all the righteous blood shed upon the earth, from the 
blood of righteous Abel unto the blood of Zacharias, son of 
Barachias, whom ye slew between the temple and the altar. 
Verily I say unto you, all these things shall come upon this 
generation." We thus find this principle of imputation extended 
into the New Testament, by the authority of Jesus himself, as a 
just principle. 

2. Whereas Jacobinism asserts that no privilege or franchise 
enjoyed by some adults in the state can be justly withheld from 
any other order of adults, God's word entirely discards this rule. 
Not to speak of the subordination of women and domestic bond- 
age (of which more anon), God distributed the franchises un- 
equally in the Hebrew commonwealth. The priestly family 
possessed, by inheritance, certain teaching and ruUng functions 
which the descendants of no other tribe could share. There was 
a certain law of primogeniture, entitled the right of the first- 
born, which the younger sons did not share equally, and which 
the father himself could not alienate. (Deut. xxi. 15, 16.) The 
fathers of houses (Ex. xviii. 21 ; Josh. xxii. 14), in virtue of their 
patriarchal authority, held a senatorial dignity, and this evi- 
dently for life. (See also the history of Barzillai.) 

In the New Testament, the apostle Peter (1 Eph. ii. 13) enjoins 
Christians to submit themselves " to every ordinance of man for 
the Lord's sake, whether it be to the king as supreme, or unto 
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governors, as unto them that are sent by him for the punishment 
of evil-doers and for the praise of them that do well." Here a 
distribution of powers between different ranks, emperor, procon- 
suls, and subjects, is distinctly recognized. " Bender, therefore, 
to aU their dues : tribute to whom tribute is due ; custom to 
whom custom ; fear to whom fear ; honor to whom honor." 
(Rom. xiii. 7.) " Likewise, also, these filthy dreamers defile the 
flesh, despise dominion, and speak evil of dignities." (Jude, 8.) 
3. Nothing is more obnoxious to the principles of Jacobinism 
than what it denounces as " caste." It delights to use this word 
because it is freighted with bad associations derived from the 
stories we hear of the oppressive hereditary distinctions of 
the people in Hindostan. Of course there is a sense in which 
every just conscience reprehends inequalities of caste. This is 
where they are made pretext for depriving an order or class of 
citizens of privileges which belong to them of right, and for 
whose exercise they are morally and intellectually qualified. 
But this is entirely a different thing from saying that all the 
different orders of persons in a state are naturally and morally 
entitled to all the same privileges, whether qualified or not, 
simply because they are men and adults. The Jacobin trick of 
sophistry is to confound these different propositions together ; 
and when they denounce " wicked caste," the application they 
make of their denunciation includes not only oppressive inequal- 
ities, but every difference in the distribution of powers and 
privileges. Now, the Scriptures recognize and ordain such 
distribution ; or, if the reader pleases, such distinctions of caste 
in the latter sense. Such is the stubborn fact. Thus, in the 
Hebrew commonwealth, the descendants of Levi were disfran- 
chised of one privilege which belonged to all their brethren of 
the other tribes; and enfranchised with another privilege from 
which all their brethren were excluded. A Levite could not 
hold an inch of land in severalty. (Num. xviii. 22, 23.) No 
member of another tribe, not even of the princely tribe of Judah, 
could perform even the lowest function in the tabernacle. (Heb. 
vii. 13, 14.) These differences are nowhere grounded in any 
statement that the children of Levi were more or less intelligent 
and religious than their fellow-citizens. Another " caste distinc- 
tion " appears among the descendants of Levi himself. The sons 
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of Aaron alone could offer sacrifices or incense in the sanctuary. 
The Levites could only be underlings or assistants to their 
brethren the priests. Among the sons of Aaron another hered- 
itary distinction presents itself. The individual who had the 
right of the first bom took the high priesthood, with its superior 
prerogatives. He alone could go into the Holy of Holies. He 
alone coiild offer the sacrifice on the great annual day of atone- 
ment. But this privilege was limited by a certain hereditary dis- 
qualification. He could only marry a virgin (Lev. xxi. 13, 14), 
and was forbidden to marry a widow (as his fellow-citizens 
might legally do), however virtuous and religious. A "caste 
distinction " is also found among the bondmen, whose subjection 
was legalized by the constitution. A person of Hebrew blood 
could only be enslaved for six years. A person of foreign blood 
coiild be held in hereditary slavery, although bom within the 
land of Israel as much as the other. It was also provided that 
the treatment of bondmen of Hebrew blood should be more len- 
ient. (Lev. XXV. 42-47.) A " caste distinction " was also pro- 
vided concerning the entrance of persons of foreign blood into 
the Hebrew state and church. (Exodus xvii. 16 ; Deut. xxiii. 
3-8.) The descendants of Amalek were forever inhibited. The 
descendants of Ammon and Moab were debarred to the tenth 
generation. The Egyptians and Edomites could be admitted at 
the third generation ; the one, because their patriarch Esau was 
brother to Jacob, the other, because the Israelites had once lived 
in Egypt. 

Let the inference from these histories be clearly understood. 
It is not claimed that these caste distinctions established by God 
himself obligate us positively to establish similar distinctions in 
our day. But the fact that God once saw fit to establish them 
does prove that they cannot be essentially sinful. To assert that 
they are, impugns the righteousness of God. Whence it follows, 
in direct opposition to the Jacobin theory, that should suitable 
circumstances again arise such "caste distinctions" may be 
righteous. It wiU be exclaimed that the New Testament re- 
versed all this. "We shall be reminded of Paul's famous decla- 
ration (Col. iii. 11): "Where there is neither Jew nor Greek, 
circumcision nor uncircumcision, barbarian, Scythian, bond nor 
free, but Christ is all and in all " ; or this (Gal. iii. 28) : " There is 
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neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond nor free, there is 
neither male nor female, for ye are all one iu Christ Jesus." But 
before a literal and mechanical equahty can be inferred from 
these, it must be settled what the Holy Spirit meant by being 
" one in Christ," and whether the parts which are combined to 
construct a component unity are not always unequal instead of 
equal. The latter is certainly the apostle's teaching when he 
compares the spiritual body to the animal body, with many 
members of dissimilar honor. The apostle himself demonstrates 
that he never designed the levelling sense to be put upon his 
words by proceeding after he had uttered them to subject women 
in one sense to an inequality by imposing upon them ecclesiasti- 
cal subordination, and even a different dress, in the church. 
The Scriptures thus teach that all distinctions of caste are not 
unjust in the sense charged by the current theory. 

4. God's commonwealth was not founded on universal suffrage. 
That he rejected the Jacobinical principle is plain from the his- 
tory of the Gibeonites. They were exempted by covenant with 
Joshua from the doom of extinction, and retained a title to 
homes for many generations upon the soil of Palestine, and, as 
we see from 2 Sam. xxi. 6, they were very carefully protected in 
certain rights by the government. They were not domestic 
slaves, neither were they fully enfranchised citizens. From the 
higher franchises of that rank they were shut out by a hereditary 
disquahfication, and this was done by God's express enactment. 
(Josh. ix. 27.) This instance impinges against the Jacobin 
theory in two other ways, indicated in our second and third 
heads. Individual descendants of the Gibeonites, however law- 
abiding and gifted with natural capacity, did not enjoy "la 
carrikre ouverte aux talents" equally with the young Israelites, 
which the Jacobin theory demands indiscriminately as the in- 
alienable right of all. And to make the matter worse, the Scrip- 
ture declares that this disquahfication descended by imputation 
from the guilt of the first generation's paganism and fraud upon 
Joshua. 

5. We have shown that the claim known as that of women's 
rights is an inevitable corollary of the radical theory. Our pur- 
pose here is not to debate the wisdom or equity of that claim, 
but to show what God thinks of it. In Gen. iii. 16, he legislates 
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for Eve as the representative of all her daughters, putting her in 
subordination to the authority of her husband : " Thy desire 
shall be to thy husband, and he shall rule over thee." If a 
Hebrew landholder had male descendants when he died, his 
daughters inherited no share in his land. They could inherit 
land in cases where there was no male heir. And this was the 
legislation, not of Moses, but of God himself. (Num. xxvii. 8.) 
It is more decisive to add, that the New Testament continues to 
assign subordination to women. ICor. xi. 3: "The head of the 
woman is the man." 1 Cor. xiv. 34 : " Let your women keep 
silence in the churches, for it is not permitted unto them to 
speak; but they are commanded to be under obedience, as also 
saith the law." Eph. v. 22-24 : " Wives, submit yourselves unto 
your own husbands, as unto the Lord, for the husband is the 
head of the wife, even as Christ is the head of the church. . . . 
Therefore as the church is subject unto Christ, so let the wives 
be to their own husbands in everyi;hing." 1 Tim. ii. 11, 12: 
" Let the woman leam in silence, with all subjection. But I 
suffer not a woman to teach nor to usurp authority over the 
man, but to be in silence," (oude audevzeXv dudpo;, "nor to domi- 
nate man." The concept of usurpation is only implicit in the 
Greek verb.) 1 Tim. v. 14 : "I will, therefore, that the younger 
women marry, bear children, guide the house, give none occasion 
to the adversary to speak reproachfully." Titus, ii. 4, 5 : " That 
they may teach the young women to be sober, to love their hus- 
bands, to love their children, to be discreet, chaste, keepers at 
home, good, obedient to their own husbands, that the word of 
God be not blasphemed." 1 Pet. iii. 1, 5, 6: "Likewise, ye 
wives, be in subjection to your own husbands, that if any obey 
not the word they also without the word may be won by the 
conversation of the wives ; for after this manner in the old time 
the holy women also, who trusted in God, adorned themselves, 
being in subjection to their own husbands, even as Sarah obeyed 
Abraham, calling him lord." 

Thus, expUcit and repeated, are the precepts of the Scripture 
on this head. In the new dispensation they are even plainer 
than in the old. How many thousands of women are there, 
professed members of Christ's church, who rid themselves of all 
these precepts with a disdainful toss, saying: "Oh! Paul was but 
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a crusty old bachelor. It was the men who legislated thus in their 
pride of sex. Had women written, all would have been differ- 
ent." I would request such fair reasoners to look this question 
steadily in the face. Is this the legislation of men, or of God 
speaking by men ? If they say the former, is not this virtual 
infidelity? If the latter, had they not better take care, "lest 
haply they be found even fighting against God." instead of 
against a " crusty old bachelor " ? 

One of the weak evasions attempted is to plead that this sub- 
ordination of the women of Peter's and Paul's day was enjoined 
only because of their low grade of intelligence and moraUty, 
these female Christians being supposed to be but sorry creat- 
ures, recently converted from paganism. The apostles refute 
this, as does church history, both of which give the highest 
praise to the Christian women of the primitive church. Espe- 
cially does the apostle Peter ruin this sophism when he illus- 
trates the duty of obedience by the godly example of the noblest 
princesses of Israel's heroic age. 

6. The sixth and last issue between Jacobinism and the in- 
spiration of Scripture is concerning the lawfulness of domestic 
slavery. The two sides of this issue are defined with perfect 
sharpness. The political theory says the subjection of one hu- 
man being in bondage to another, except for conviction of crime, 
is essentially and always unrighteous. The Scriptures indisput- 
ably declare, in both Testaments, that it is not always essen- 
tially unrighteous, since they legitimate it under suitable cir- 
cumstances, and declare that godly masters may so hold the re- 
lation as to make it equitable and righteous. I shall not now 
go fully into the scriptural argument on this point, because my 
■whole object is gained by showing that the contradiction exists, 
without discussing which side has the right, and because I have 
so fully discussed the whole question in my Defence of Yirginia 
and the South. It is only necessary to name the leading facts : 
(a,) That God predicted the rise of the institution of domestic 
bondage as the penalty and remedy for the bad morals of those 
subjected to it (Gen. ix. 25) ; (J,) That God protects property in 
slaves, exactly as any other kind of property, in the sacred 
Decalogue itself (Exod. xx. 17) ; (e,) That numerous slaves were 
bestowed on Abraham, the " friend of God," as marks of the 
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favor of divine providence (Gen. xxiv. 35) ; (d,) That the rela- 
tion of master and bondman was sanctified by the administra- 
tion of a divine sacrament, which the bondman received on the 
ground of the master's faith (Gen. xvii. 27) ; (e,) That the angel 
of the covenant himself remanded a fugitive slave, Hagar, to her 
mistress, but afterwards assisted her in the same journey when 
legally manumitted (Gen. xxi. 17-21) ; (_/,) That the civil laws 
of Moses expressly allowed Hebrew citizens to purchase pagans 
as life-long and hereditary slaves (Lev. xxv. 44—46); (ff,) That 
the law declares such slaves (that is, their involuntary labor) to 
be property. The reader is advised to consult here the irre- 
fragable exegesis of Dr. Moses Stuart of Andover. He will see 
that this argument is no construction of sectional prejudice. 
The New Testament left the institution with precisely the same 
sanction as the Old. Were there any ground for the plea that 
the Old Testament also legalized polygamy and capricious di- 
vorce, which we now regard as immoral, this fact would utterly 
refute it. For while the New Testament prohibited these wrongs, 
it left slavery untouched. But I also deny that the Old Testa- 
ment anywhere legalized polygamy and capricious divorce. To 
charge it in the sense of this evasive plea impugns the inspira- 
tion of Moses and the prophets. That is to say, it is virtual in- 
fidelity. And this infidel assault upon Moses and the prophets 
equally attacks Christ and his apostles. It is vain to advance 
the theory (which is but the old Socinian theory) that the New 
Testament corrected and amended whatever was harsh or bar- 
barous in the Old. For, in the first place, I utterly deny the 
assertion. The New Testament left the relation of master and 
bondman just where Moses placed it. And, in the second place, 
Jesus and his apostles expressly guarantee the inspiration of 
Moses, without any reservation (see Luke xvi. 31 ; John v. 46 ; 
Luke xxiv. 26, 27; 2 Tim. iii. 16, 17; John xii. 36; Acts, xxviii. 
25 ; Heb. iii. 7 ; 2 Peter i. 21), so that they have embarked their 
credit as divine and infallible teachers along with that of Moses. 
Both must stand or fall together. Whenever a person declares 
that whatsoever he speaks is given to him to speak from God 
(John xvii. 8), and then assures us that another person has 
spoken infallibly and divinely, upon ascertaining that the latter 
has in fact spoken erroneously and immorally, we can only con- 
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demn the former as both mistaken and dishonest. (The blas- 
phemy is not mine!) This stubborn corollary every clear mind 
must draw sooner or later, and not all the rationalistic glozings 
of deceitful exegesis can prevent it. He who attacks the inspira- 
tion of Moses attacks also the inspiration and the moral charac- 
ter of Jesus. "No man can serve two masters." Let every one 
make up his mind honestly either to reject the Bible as a fable, 
and thus preserve his Jacobin humanitarianism, or frankly to 
surrender the latter in order to retain the gospel. 

But let us see what the New Testament says concerning the 
relation of master and bondman. It does indeed command all, 
if they assume this relation, to fulfil it in a Christian spirit, in the 
fear of an impartial God. (Eph. vi. 9.) It also prohibits all 
unrighteous abuses of the relation, whether by masters (Col. 
iv. 1) or by bondmen. (Col. iii. 22-25.) Slave-holders, like 
the godly centurion (Luke vii. 2-9) and Cornelius (Acts i. 
34, 35), are commended for their Christian consistency, without 
a word of caution or exception, on account of this relation. The 
Redeemer, in Luke ivii. 7-10, grounds his argument to prove 
that not even the truest Christian obedience can bring God in 
our debt, upon a logical analogy, whose very point is that the 
master is legally invested with a prior title to, and property in, 
the labor of his bondman. In the beautiful parable of the prod- 
igal son (Luke iv. 19), when Christ would illustrate the thorough- 
ness of his contrition, he does it by using the acknowledged fact 
that the condition of the hired servant in the slave-holder's house- 
hold was the lowest and least privileged, i. e., the douXo; was 
above the /mrdwrS;. The apostles enjoin on bondmen consci- 
entious service to their masters, even when unjust (1 Pet. ii. 18, 
19) ; but so much the more willing and conscientious when those 
masters are brother members in the Christian church. (1 Tim. 
vi. 1, 2.) The Apostle Paul holds that, if masters do their duty, 
the relation may be lawfully continued, and is just and equita- 
ble. The Apostle Paul remands a fugitive slave to his master 
Philemon, after that slave's conversion, and that although he is 
at the time in great need of the assistance of such a servant. 
And so distinctly does he recognize Philemon's lawful property 
in the involuntary labor of his fugitive slave that he actually 
binds himself, in writing, to pay its pecuniary value himself, that 
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thereby he may gain free forgiveness for Onesimns. In 1 Tim. 
vi. 3-5, the apostle condemns such as would dare to dispute the 
righteous obligation of even Christian bondmen, as proud, igno- 
rant, perverse, contentious, untruthful, corrupt in mind and 
mercenary; and he requires believers to separate themselves 
from such teachers. 

The glosses which attempt to evade these clear declarations 
are well known. They assert that, though Christ and his apos- 
tles knew that the relation was intrinsically wicked, they for- 
bore to condemn it expressly, on account of its wide prevalence, 
the jealousy of owners, the dangers of popular convulsions and 
politic caution; while they secretly provided for its extinction 
by inculcating gospel principles in general. Such is the most 
decent reconciliation, which even the pious and evangelical Scott 
can find between his Bible and his politics. Every perspica- 
cious mind sees that it is false to all the facts of the history, 
dishonorable to Christ, and inconsistent with aU true concep- 
tions of his inspiration and Messiahship. He and his apostles 
absolutely deny that they keep back any precept from any con- 
sideration of policy or caution. (John xvii. 8 ; Acts xx. 20, 27.) 
They expressly repudiate this theory of their mission, as though 
they had this deceitful theory then before their eyes. They 
invariably attack other evils, such as idolatry, polygamy, and 
impurity, which were far more prevalent and more strongly 
intrenched in prejudices than domestic slavery. They groimd 
the spread and protection of their gospel on the omnipotence of 
God, not on the policy of men, and reject with a lofty and holy 
disdain aU this species of paltering to sin which this gloss im- 
putes to them. 

The honest student, then, of the New Testament can make 
nothing less of its teachings on this point than that domestic 
slavery, as defined in God's word and practiced in the manner 
enjoined in the Epistles, is stUl a lawful relation under the new 
dispensation as weU as under the old. Let me be allowed to 
pause here, and add a few words in explanation of the relation 
which the orthodox Presbyterian Church in America has always 
held to this subject. Since domestic bondage is a civic and 
secular relation, which God has declared may be lawfully held 
under suitable conditions, the church may not prohibit it cate- 
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gorically to her 11161111)618, nor may she interfere 'witli the com- 
monwealth by her spiritual authority, either to institute it or to 
abolish it. Had her Lord declared it to be intrinsically sinful, 
then it would have been her duty to prohibit it to her members, 
and to enforce this prohibition by her spiritual discipline, in 
spite of the commonwealth's allowance, or even positive injunc- 
tion. The church and her presbyters, then, have no concern to 
favor or oppose this civic relation, but only to protect the integ- 
rity of her divine rule of faith as involved in the debate con- 
cerning it. Her only other concern with it is so to evangelize 
masters and bondmen as to make the relation a blessing to both, 
and to retrench all its sinful abuses. Now, then, if the oppo- 
nents of this relation object to it and urge its overthrow on the 
ground that it is economically less profitable or less promotive 
of economic advantage than the hireling systems of labor, we, 
as presbyters, have nothing whatever to say, although fuUy 
aware that the testimony of facts and the government itself 
have repeatedly contradicted that position. Had its opponents 
claimed any legal or constitutional arguments entitling them to 
meddle with it or restrict it in States other than their own, we, 
as presbyters, should have been absolutely silent. Had its op- 
ponents asserted that we were grievously neglecting the duties 
of the relation and permitting abuses of it so as to impair the 
happiness of our dependent fellow-creatures, and to displease 
the God of the poor, we, as Christians, should have bowed 
meekly, as to the faithful rebuke of friends, and should have 
been thankful for their aid and instruction to teach us how to 
use the relation more righteously and mercifully. It is when 
they assert that the relation is intrinsically wicked, and that even 
its maintenance without abuses is to be condemned by the spir- 
itual authority of the church and prevented by her discipline, 
that they obtrude the issue, and the one issue, which we, as 
presbyters, are entitled and bound to meet; for they thereby 
assail the morality, and thus the truth, of those Scriptures which 
God has given to the church as her testimony, which, if she 
does not uphold, she ceases to be a church, and "they teach for 
doctrines the commandments of men," which Christ prohibits 
his church either to do or to endure. What I thus declare con- 
cerning this last point of domestic bondage I now also assert 
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concerning the five previous ones. The church has no commis- 
sion to advocate or to oppose any political doctrines, logical or 
illogical, Jacobinical, republican, or royalist, as such. It is only 
when they are so advanced as to taint the integrity of her divine 
rule of faith that they concern her, and then her concern is only 
to defend the testimony her Lord has committed to her, which 
she must do against "all comers," be their pretext what it 
may. 

It is from this point of view that I say it behooves the watch- 
men upon the walls of Zion to consider and estimate the extent 
of the danger now arising from this source. If they observe 
intelligently they wUl see that peril is portentous. They \nll 
detect this radical theory of human rights and equahty, born of 
atheism, but masquerading in the garb of true Bible repubhcan- 
ism, everywhere teaching corollaries — which they teach inevita- 
bly because they follow necessarily from their first principles — 
which contradict the express teachings of Scripture. We see 
this theory passionately held by milhons of nominal Christians 
in the most Protestant lands, perhaps by the great majority of 
such, with the bhnd and passionate devotion of partizanship. 
Every sensible man knows the power of poUtical partizanship as 
one of the most difficult things in the world to overcome, by 
either truth or conscience. Hence, we have no right to be sur- 
prised that this collision between the popular political theory, 
so flattering to the self -v ill and pride of the human heart, and 
so clad in the raiment of pretended philanthropy on the one 
part, and the Holy Scriptures on the other part, requiring men, 
as they do, to bow their pride and self-wiU to a divine author- 
ity, has become the occasion of tens of thousands making them- 
selves blatant infidels, and of milhons becoming virtual unbe- 
lievers. Those who wish to hold both the contradictories have 
indeed been busy for two generations weaving veils of special 
pleadings and deceitful expositions of Scripture wherewith to 
conceal the inevitable contradiction. But these veils are con- 
tinually wearing too thin to hide it, and the bolder minds rend 
them one after another and cast them away. The only perma- 
nent effect of these sophisms is to damage the respectabihty of 
the Christian bodies and scholars wlio employ them, and to de- 
bauch their own intellectual honesty. Meantime, the authority 
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of Holy Scripture as an infallible rule of faith sinks lower and 
lower with the masses of Protestant Christendom. Is it not now 
a rarity to find a Christian of culture who reads his Bible with 
the full faith which his grandparents were wont to exercise ; and 
when an educated man now-a-days avows that he still does so, do,. 3 
he not excite a stare from other Christians? The recent history 
of the church presents startling instances of this departure of 
her spiritual power and glory. When the fashion of the day 
betrayed the excellent Dr. Thomas Scott into the insertion of 
the wretched sophism exposed above in his commentary on the 
Epistles, the " Evangelical party " in the Anglican Church was 
powerful, respectable and useful. It stood in the forefront of 
English Christianity, boasting a galaxy of the greatest British 
divines, statesmen and scholars. Now who so poor as to do it 
reverence ? Eomanizers, Eituahsts, Broad Churchmen, in the 
Anglican body, speak of it as a dead donkey, and glory over its 
impotency. So the great evangelical Baptist body was a glori- 
ous bulwark of the gospel in the days of Robert Hall, Eyland, 
and Andrew Fuller. To-day we see it so honey-combed with 
rationahsm that Mr. Spurgeon can no longer give the Baptist 
Union the countenance of his orthodoxy ; and he testifies that 
attacks may be heard from its pulpits upon every distinctively 
evangelical point. What is it that has so wofully tainted these 
once excellent bodies ? Is not a part of the answer to be found 
here: that the Quaker Clarkson, with his pretended inner light 
his preferred guide rather than God's written word, and his So- 
cinianizing theory of inspiration in attacking the British and 
New England slave trade (which deserved his attack), also 
attacked the relation of domestic servitude with indiscriminate 
rage, and supported his rationalism with arguments of human 
invention, piously borrowed even from French atheism ? British 
Christianity, awakened at last to tardy remorse for the bad emi- 
nence of their race as the leading slave catchers of the world, 
was seized with a colic-spasm of virtue on that subject, and very 
naturally sought to atone for its iniquities in the one extreme by 
rushing into the other. Thus it not only aimed to seize the 
glory of suppressors of the African slave trade — a glory which 
belonged to Yirginia, first of all the commonwealths of the world, 
by a prior title of forty years — but became fanatically aboh- 
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tionist. Then tlie problem for evangelical fanatics was how 
to reconcile their anti-scriptural dogma with the Scriptures. 
With this problem Exeter Hall Christianity has been wrestling 
for fifty years by the deplorable methods above described, and 
while they have not made the reconciliation, they have suc- 
ceeded by those methods in making the world skeptical of their 
sincerity, and in sowing broadcast the seeds of a licentious 
rationalism. Their pupils, when taught to interpret the unpal- 
atable pohtical truth out of the declarations of Jesus, Moses and 
Paul, continue to use the same slippery methods to interpret the 
unpalatable theological truths also out of the Bible, as deprav- 
ity, predestination, gratuitous justification, inability, eternal 
retribution. 

The most sorrowful aspect of the matter is that, as fast as the 
candor of these Christians forces them to recognize the contra- 
diction as real, they usually elect to throw their faith overboard 
rather than their politics. This election they not seldom carry 
out openly, but more often covertly and gradually, giving up first 
their faith in plenary inspiration, then m the Mosaic inspiration, 
at last in the Bible itself, and employing progressive forms of 
exegetical jugglery, to ease themselves dovm from tlie lower posi- 
tion to the lowest. Perhaps the most melancholy and notorious 
of such election is that seen in the great American di^dne and 
expositor, who has done more than any other Presbyterian to 
spread the humanitarian theology through the bulk of his de- 
nomination, whose doctrines indeed, overflowing the earlier and 
safer teachings of the senior Alexander and Hodge, have covered 
them out of sight in the present current of religious thought. 
This great man declares dehberately and solemnly in his pub- 
lished works, that were he shut up to the alternative between ac- 
cepting the sense of Scripture so obvious to the old interpreters, 
which recognizes domestic servitude as a relation which may be 
lawful under suitable conditions, or of surrendering his pohtical 
opinions on that subject, he should throw away his Bible in 
order to retain those opinions ; and he solemnly warns that class 
of expositors represented by Drs. Hodge, ThomweU and N. L. 
Rice, that they had better stop their efforts to substantiate that 
exposition of Scripture, because if they succeeded the only effect 
would be, not to defend old institutions, but to drive all right- 
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minded Christians like himself into infidelity. Let the reader 
look also at the case of Bishop Colenso, who, when he had 
expended the whole learning and labor of his latter years in 
attacking the inspiration of the Old Testament, which in his 
ordination vows he had sworn to defend, expressly accounted for 
and justified his course by the fact that he had adopted the new 
humanitarian politics. The reader may see a more flagrant in- 
stance nearer home. IngersoU, the son of an Old School Pres- 
byterian minister, glories in trampling his father's Bible in the 
mire of foulest abuse. He tells the public that his abolitionism 
is a prime moving cause with him to spurn Christianity. 

Such is the outlook. On the other side, adverse circumstances 
virtually paralyze all the human powers which should be arrayed 
in defence of the Bible. Doubtless, many divines remain in the 
countries and communions infected who see the truth and be- 
lieve it. They are called conservative, and wish to be considered 
so. But the only element of conservatism which they call into 
action at this critical juncture is caution, a caution which prevents 
their jeopardizing their own quiet and prosperity by coming to 
the front and meeting the insolent aggression of the new opin- 
ions. They dissent, but practically they acquiesce. They com- 
mit the same mistake in tactics which General Charles Lee com- 
mitted one hundred and ten years ago at the battle of Monmouth, 
and which he himself expressed so pungently in his impertinent 
reply to his commanding general. When Washington met him 
retiring instead of attacking, as he had been ordered, he asked 
him, with stem dignity : " General Lee, what does this mean ?" 
To which the witty Englishman replied : " I suppose it means 
that I am imbued with rather too much of that rascally virtue, 
caution, in which your excellency is known to excel." Wash- 
ington was cautious, but he knew when to be cautious and when 
overcaution became the most fearful rashness, and vigorous au- 
dacity the only true prudence. There seems no encouragement 
to expect that these more enlightened friends of Scripture in- 
spiration will employ the Washingtonian tactics in the impend- 
ing conflicts. History teaches us that thus far in its preliminary 
stages, while still possessed of the superior weight of character, 
position, and even numbers, they have in every instance so mis- 
placed tiieir caution as to give the victory to which they were 
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entitled to the insolent and aggressive niinority. How will such 
men act now that that minority has become a majority flushed 
with triumph ? 

Thus circumstances make it, humanly speaking, certain that 
there is but one small quarter of Protestant Christendom from 
which frank opposition to the new opinions is to be expected. 
The current sweeps too strongly, the error is too popular. Such 
determined opposition as would be adequate to stem it would be 
too inconvenient. Now the circumstance which is so untoward 
for the cause of truth is this, that the conquering section in 
America, in order to carry out its purposes, found it desirable to 
load that obscure district of Christendom with mountains of 
obloquy, heaped on it with a systematic and gigantic diligence 
for more than a generation, and thej' have succeeded to their 
heart's content in making that district odious and contemptible 
throughout the Protestant world. Thus, whatever of hard- 
earned experience, whatever of true insight, whatever of faithful 
and generous zeal the good men of that section may desire to 
bring to the defence of the common Christianity-, the world is 
determined beforehand to reject. " Can any good come out of 
Nazareth?" The world has been told, that of course warnings 
and declarations coming from that quarter have a perverse 
source. This will be believed. All that the enemies of the 
Bible need do to neutralize our honest efforts in the great de- 
fence will be to cry, " Oh, those are the extravagances of a sour 
pessimist!" or, "These are but the grumblings of defeated 
malice and spite against the righteous conquerors ! " Now, that 
an individual servant of God and truth should be subjected to 
such taunts is of exceedingly little moment. The momentous 
result against tlie interest of the truth is, that the only part of 
the king's army which is in condition to do staunch battle for his 
truth is to be discounted in the tug of war. Thus the enemy of 
the truth has adroitly succeeded in so arranging, beforehand, 
the conditions of the campaign as to neutralize the powers of 
resistance, and, humanly speaking, to insure the victory for him- 
self, because the professed friends of the truth will be crushed 
for want of that sturdy assistance which they themselves had pre- 
viously disabled by slanders, prompted by their own interested 
purposes. There will be seen in the result the grimmest " poetic 
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justice" of divine providence. But the Lord still has faithful 
servants, and the truth stiU has steadfast witnesses, who will 
recognize no duty as superior to that of maintaining Christ's 
testimony against all odds. 

The facts just stated show that the struggle cannot but be long 
and arduous. The friends of truth must therefore "with good 
advice make war." "WhUe never shirking ecclesiastical discus- 
sion when the aggressiveness of error challenges them to it, their 
chief reliance for victory must be upon the faithful preaching of 
the old-fashioned gospel and upon godly hving. Like the martyr 
church of Revelation they must " conquer by the blood of the 
Lamb and by the testimony of Jesus, and by not loving their 
lives unto the death." Divisions in the ranks of the defenders 
of the truth, professedly united up to a recent date, are a dis- 
couraging sign ; but the general decline in the standard of Chris- 
tian living which these have imbibed as an infection from the 
rationalistic side is a far more ominous sign ; " the battle is the 
Lord's, not man's." He will not deem it worth his while to work 
a victory for the sake of a mere dead ecclesiastical orthodoxy, 
which is to be as barren of the fruits of holy living as the code 
of its assailants. If the communions which profess to stand up 
for the integrity of Scripture have the nerve to resume strict 
church disciphne, to enforce on their professed members a strict 
separation from the world, and thus to present to it a Christian 
life beautiful and awful for its purity as of old, they will conquer. 
If they lack this nerve and shirk this purification of themselves, 
they will be defeated ; they will also be corrupted ; and after a 
deceitful season of bustle and pretended Christian progress, 
having the form of godliness but denying the power thereof, a 
wide and long eclipse will come over Protestant Christendom, 
the righteous judgment of a holy God. His true people, per- 
haps for dreary generations, will be his despised and scattered 
ones mourning in secret places ; and when his times of revival 
shall return again he will raise up new instruments of his own. 

The friends of truth must contend in the spirit of humility. 
" God resisteth the proud, but giveth strength unto the lowly." 
They will, of course, recognize themselves as still possessed of 
the honorable trust, God's truth ; they must, of course, believe 
those T^ho assail them as less honored with this noble trust than 
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themselves; for else what cause have they to contend? But 
they must always remember the apostle's word, "What have ye 
that ye did not receive ? Now then, why do ye glory in it as 
though ye had not received it ? " If we really have this loyalty 
to Scripture and to him who gave it, it is of grace. It is God's 
inworking, not our personal credit. Had he not wrought it in 
us, "the natural mind," which is just as native to us as to the 
other sons of Adam, would doubtless be prompting us, like other 
rationaUsts, to treat the old gospel claims as "fooUshness." And 
there is a special reason for such Christian modesty in the case 
of Southern Christians. The fact that we are now standing on 
the side of Christ is due in part to a train of secular circumstances 
with reference to which we had no free agency, and therefore no 
personal credit. Providence ordained that the modem ration- 
alism should select as its concrete object of attack our form of 
society and our rights. God thus shut us up to the study and 
clear apprehension of the rehgious issue, and decided the side 
we should take in the contest. But on the other hand, the 
sophism is obtruded at this point which is just as silly and ab- 
surd as pride in us would be misplaced. This asserts that our 
claim of a mission to testify for God's truth against any pro- 
fessed Christians is necessarily the sinful vainglory in us. Ac- 
cording to this absurdity the purest church on earth could not 
dare to testify that any other professed communion of Christians, 
even prelatists, papists, Greeks, Socinians, were any less ortho- 
dox than themselves. And if these are no less orthodox, what 
right has this purest church to contend against any of them? 
" God resisteth the proud," but we apprehend also that he does 
not Hke sham charity and contemptible logical dishonesties. 

Since the opinions and practices hostile to the Scriptures are 
so protean, so subtile, and so widely diffused, there is no chance 
for a successful defense of the truth except in uncompromising 
resistance to the beginnings of error ; to parley is to be defeated. 
The steps in the "down-grade" progress are gentle, and sHde 
easily one into the other, but the sure end of the descent is none 
the less fatal. He who yields the first step so complicates his 
subsequent resistance as to insure his defeat. There is but one 
safe position for the sacramental host : to stand on the whole 
Scripture, and refuse to concede a single point. 
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As to the secular and political doctrines which involve the 
points of assault upon the ivle of faith, the church's true posi- 
tion is wholly defensive. She has no secular institutions, good 
or bad, to advocate as her ecclesiastical mission. That is sim- 
ply and solely to deliver the -whole revealed will of God for 
man's salvation. She has no spiritual power to make anything 
sin, or anything duty, which the Bible has not made such. But 
if she would not walk into the fatal ambuscades of the enemies 
of Scripture, she must have a clear and exact perception of the 
extent of this defensive duty. "When encroachers usurp spirit- 
ual authority to lay upon the consciences of Christians any extra- 
scriptural doctrine or requirement, tliey thereby make that en- 
croachment a part of their ecclesiastical code. And they thus 
make it the right and duty of the friends of truth, in the exer- 
cise of their spiritual and ecclesiastical power, to examine and 
reject such new doctrine claiming to be spiritual and ecclesias- 
tical. The friends of truth are to do this, not in order to en- 
croach upon, but to protect, liberty of conscience in God's chil- 
dren. Failing to understand this part of their defensive duty, 
they betray the cause entrusted to them to the cunning aggres- 
sion. 

It is the fashion to say that the metes and bounds between 
the kingdoms of Christ and of Caesar have always been, and 
must continue to be, very iindefined and vague. This I utterly 
deny. They have, indeed, been constantly overstepped, but 
this is because there have always been churchmen greedy of 
power, worldly-minded and dictatorial. Men demand of us that 
we shall draw an exact dividing line between the two jurisdic- 
tions, defining everywhere the points at which they meet. The 
demand is preposterous, because the two kingdoms are not 
spread upon one plane, but occupy different spheres. There is 
no zigzag mathematical line to be drawn in such a case, but 
the clear space separating the two spheres is all the more easy 
to be seen by honest eyes. It is pretended that there is great 
room for debate between fair constructions of the famous rule 
that church synods must handle and determine nothing except 
what is ecclesiastical. I am sure the wise men who stated it 
saw no room at all for such debate. I remember that when 
they selected these words for their rule, they had also declared 
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that Holy Scripture was the sufficient and sole statute-book of 
Christ's ecclesia. Hence, their rule means plainly that church 
synods must handle and determine just what Holy Scripture de- 
termines, and nothing else ; and they must determine what they 
handle precisely as Scripture does. Is not that distinct enough? 
Or, if any one seeks further definition, it may be found very sim- 
ply in this direction. Let us premise first, that whatever is ex- 
pressly set down in Scripture, and whatever follows therefrom 
by good and necessary consequence, are binding on the Chris- 
tian conscience. Now, all possible human actions must fall in 
one of these three classes : (1,) Actions which Scripture posi- 
tively enjoins; (2,) Actions which Scripture positively forbids; 
(3,) Actions which Scripture leaves indifferent. In the first 
case, church courts are to enjoin aU that God enjoins, and no- 
thing else, and because he enjoins it. In the second case, they 
are to prohibit what he prohibits, and on the ground of his au- 
thority. In the third case, they are to leave the actions of his 
people free to be determined by each one's own prudence and 
liberty, and this because God has left them free. 



THE STANDARD OF ORDINATION/ 



IT is a pungent affliction to me to read two overtures from 
the respected Presbyteries of Wilmington and East Han- 
over, asking of the General Assembly the repudiation for our 
church of its time-honored and most vital attribute, an educated 
ministry. Those who advocate this revolution are doubtless 
moved by laudable zeal to multiply ministers faster, and thus 
to extend the operations of our church more rapidly. This zeal 
is commendable, but it out-runs all discretion. 

Surely it ought to be enough to bring cautious men to a 
stand to witness the sweeping and summary way in which it is 
proposed to forsake the whole past policy of our church on this 
point. One of their amendments requires that when presbyte- 
ries proceed to ordain ministers they shall not require them to 
exhibit any classical scholarship whatever, nor any knowledge 
of philosophy, nor of either of the languages of inspiration. 
Here are whole continents of those acquirements our wise 
fathers deemed essential, swept away by one rash touch of a 
pen ! ! ! This takes one's breath away. 

The overture does indeed indicate a compensation, when it 
says that such requirements, out of place at ordination, are to 
find their appropriate position at licensure. I seek in vain for 
any consolation in this deceptive intimation. For, first, the 
arrangement proposed, if carried out in good faith, would be 
utterly illogical. According to our constitution, licensure is an 
advancement merely provisional and contingent; it merely 
makes the licensed man a " probationer for the ministry," and 
leaves him a mere layman invested with no franchise of office, 
whom the presbytery may degrade at its discretion without any 
judicial trial whatever. But it is ordination which makes the 
man official presbyter and herald, and that for life. Here, then, 

' From the Ohristian Obaeroer, at May, 1891. 
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is the vital step of the governing presbytery. Here, then^ 
should be the crucial tests of fitness. To neglect them here, 
and remit them to the previous non-essential stage is, both in 
the classical and popular sense of the word, preposterous. 

This inversion would of itself ensure neglect of proper tests 
throughout the whole course of trial without any more bad 
legislation ; but when we come to the new provision for licen- 
sure, the last ghost of a consolation vanishes. For presbyteries 
are forbidden to require any Latin exegesis, and are authorized 
at their discretion to dispense with every other test of classical, 
philosophical, and biblical scholarship. Everybody who knows 
presbyteries knows that this dispensing power, if granted, would 
usually be exercised. Thus, our time-honored requirements of 
real education are first kicked out of the rules for ordination. 
Conservative men are told that they shall be consoled by find- 
ing these requirements in the rules for licensure. But when we 
come to them, we find them virtually absent there also. Thus, 
practically, they are kicked adroitly outside of our church. 

Moreover, were the requirements faithfully retained at licen- 
sure, the change would work the worst possible expediency; for 
it would offer a tacit premium to the probationer to cease his 
liberal studies in the interval between licensure and ordination, 
which is the very time when he ought to be most diligent in 
them. He is thus dehberately invited to become a poorer 
scholar just as he approaches the fuller responsibilities of his 
arduous vocation. 1 know not what expedient could be adopted 
better suited to teacli our young ministers a practical contempt 
for scholarship. 

I would oppose this perilous innovation with all my might by 
these further arguments. 

I. The manner in which our presbyteries are already employ- 
ing the existing provision for licensing and ordaining "extra- 
ordinary cases" renders any change utterly needless, even from 
the point of view of the innovators. This useful provision is 
doubtless much abused, so much so that without any further 
loose legislation, all the half quahfied men whom the loosest 
lover of change desires, may easily find their way into our min- 
istry. The provision is plainly intended by the constitution to 
meet this case only: Here is a Christian gentleman who ex- 
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hibits, in addition to lioly character, experience, wisdom and 
prudence, and the aptness to teach and talent of command re- 
quired by the Apostle of Timothy, thorough mental culture, and 
intelligence as acquired and attested in some other educated 
profession, such as the law, medicine, or the professor's chair; 
which thorough culture acquired in a different direction, may be 
honestly accepted as a real equivalent for classical and Hebrew- 
istic learning. 

"The law hath that extent, no more." 

But how do we see it applied? To such cases as these: To 
some zealous middle aged man who has no culture, and never 
wiU have any in either direction, neither in classical English 
literature, nor in the ancient classics, nor in the languages of 
inspiration, nor in sciences, medicine, nor law. Here is a 
younger man who is said to be a good fellow, but without 
income, who thinks he cannot get his own consent to go 
through the long course of studies required by our book, so he 
claims to be made an "extraordinary case;" when the only 
thing "extraordinary" about him is, that he lacks the pluck 
and conscientious industry which alone could give assurance of 
permanent usefulness in the ministry, for a person deprived of 
early education. Here is another young man who, without 
any thorough culture, has some natural gift of fluent, plausible 
speech, in whose favor some congregation sends up to presby- 
tery the assurance that he preaches abundantly well enough for 
them. The soft-hearted presbytery makes him an " extraordi- 
nary case," when they ought to have foreseen that the most cer- 
tain and ordinary result would be that this fluency, unchastened 
by thorough mental discipline, is going to be his snare and his 
ruin. And here is another uneducated man, a very good fellow, 
who has a sweetheart, and who thinks he must marry at once, 
and that he never could stand the postponement required by a 
thorough course of study. So some kind presbytery makes him 
an " extraordinary case," with the most regular and ordinary 
result of forever spoiling the career of him and a very amiable 
young woman. 

These are no travesties. I make here two points — the door 
into our ministry is already made too wide, instead of needing 
to be further widened; and, secondly, "if these things be done 
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in the green tree, what will be done in the dry?" "With our 
present explicit and strict laws, we already have a mischievous 
looseness. The adoption of the loose laws demanded by the 
revolutionists in the hands of such presbyteries as ours, wiU 
gradually result in total looseness. Practically, we should have 
no barrier at all against an ignorant ministiy. 

II. The overture asserts that their design is "to remove those 
barriers for which no sufficient reason can be found either in 
the word of God, or in the dictates of human expediency, that 
now debar from our ministry many men who are qualified both 
by nature and by grace for the exercise of its functions." 

I expressly take issue with this declaration as to every propo- 
sition and every intimation it includes. I shall show expressly 
that each one is a mistake, and is contrary to the facts. What 
are the supposed needless barriers ? The overture defines them 
for us : a knowledge of the Latin language, of philosophy, of 
science, and of the languages of inspiration. I assert that none 
of them are "barriers" to the fit minister, but suitable require- 
ments. I assert that in fact no qualified man is kept out of the 
Presbyterian ministry by these supposed barriers. Some sup- 
pose they are kept out by them ? Yes. But the fact that they 
allow these proper requisitions to estop their progress is the 
perfect demonstration that they are not qualified men. These 
righteous requirements never kept the carpenter, John D. Mat- 
thews, nor the penniless plow boy, John H. Rice, nor the mid- 
dle aged sailor. Dr. Harding, out of the ranks of our learned 
ministry. And let us notice the cardinal omission of the over- 
ture in its enumeration of qualifications. It mentions qualities 
of nature and qualities of grace, but the Bible and the Constitu- 
tion of our church insist on a third which the overture adroitly 
omits. This is acquired knowledge. "The priest's lips should 
keep knowledge." Every line of Scripture which touches upon 
the topic teaches us that native vigor of faculty can be no sub- 
stitute for the acquired knowledge to be employed in the sacred 
profession, any more than the muscular symmetry of a carpen- 
ter's two arms enables him to build a wooden house without 
tools and lumber. 

Our church has provided a mode of entrance into the ministry 
for all proper extraordinary cases. To all other candidates she 
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offers pecuniary assistance which she will continue for seven 
years, if necessary, until the scholastic requirements are ob- 
tained. Whence it follows as matter of fact that no man whom 
God has called is "debarred" from the ministry by these re- 
quirements. The things which really debar such supposed 
cases are self-suflB.cieiicy, the arduous nature of the calling, 
impatience, indolence. And these, when indulged, prove them 
not to be " qualified by grace." 

But I can tell brethren, from an intimate acquaintance of 
forty-seven years with candidates and theological education, 
how numerous young men of real value are deterred from our 
ministry. It is hy a natural disgust at the facility and unfaith- 
fulness with which its honors are hestowed. Let the reader rep- 
resent to himself the kind of young Christian whom we ought 
to wish to get into our ministry. He will be one distinguished 
for strictness of conscience, thoroughness of effort, high and 
noble aspirations, intelligence, and an exalted reverential con- 
ception of the sacred office. Is not this the kind of young man 
we want? Well, as an eager spectator, he sees the presbyteries 
shirking a part of their duty in trying their candidates, and 
many of these candidates consequently shirking much of their 
duty in study ; known in colleges as the self-indxilgent, slack- 
twisted student, and unfaithful reciter in class, and consequently 
an unenergetic herald of salvation. The honorable young man 
is disgusted, grieved, chilled, and repeUed. He no longer feels 
any aspiration to belong to ranks whose honors are thus dis- 
paraged, and bestowed as easily upon the unworthy as the 
worthy. 

But if that young man witnessed what our Constitution 
designs, the strict and honest requirement of good scholarship 
and exalted Christian diligence ; if he saw that the honors of 
the calling were hard to win, and worth winning, his sanctified 
ambition would be fired. He would remain eager to press into 
these worthy ranks. 

This is human nature. Society and universities are fvdl of 
illustrations of this powerful principle. When I began to teach 
in Union Seminary, in 1853, there Vv^ere eleven students. In 
1860, there were thirty-eight, and these were not drawn from 
inferior sources, but from the best Christian material of the 
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States. I do know, that tlie main influence under God whicli 
wrought this improvement was the increase in that institution 
of the thoroughness of the course of studies and strictness of 
the examinations. 

The overture asserts " that no sufficient reason can be found 
in the word of God," for the constitutional requirements of our 
book. This I expressly contradict. Hear the words of the 
Saviour : "If the blind lead the bUnd, both shaU fall into the 
ditch." He tells the heralds of the cross they must be "Hke 
unto householders who bring forth out of their treasure things 
new and old." The Apostle says: "They are stewards of the 
mysteries of God." They must be "apt to teach." They must 
be " workmen who need not to be ashamed, rightly dividing the 
word of truth." They must " continue in reading and in doc- 
trine, giving themselves wholly to them." "Thou, therefore, 
which teachest another, teachest not thou thyself? " As elders, 
they must be " cd>le men, such as fear God, men of truth, hating 
covetousness." (Ex. xviii. 21.) The first heralds of the new 
dispensation, notwithstanding their gifts of nature and of grace, 
were kept by their divine Master under three years' tuition. 

What, now, is the plain amount of these precedents and ex- 
press commands? It can be nothing less than this, that every 
minister must have, in addition to endowments of natural faculty 
and grace, an acquired knowledge, competent to teach the 
system of divine truth correctly and fully, and to defend that 
system by refuting all gainsayers. But that system is contained 
in the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments. The Holy 
Spirit gave these in the Hebrew and Greek languages. It is 
these alone which are our infalllblo rule of faith, not any ver- 
sion, however honest and respectable. Every judicious student 
of exposition knows that when the question is raised upon him, 
whether a given explanation of a given text presented in EngKsh 
by a pious Scott, or Henry, or Eyle, or Alexander is really the 
mind of the Spirit, that question is not fully settled untU the 
original is examined. No teacher has full right to adopt and 
indorse such uninspired explanations unless he is able to test 
them by the originals, at least with the help of text-books and 
lexicons. 

Does one say the piety and the concilience of these English 
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expositors give a good probability that they explain the mind 
of the Spirit correctly ? Let us grant it. But can that teacher 
who can give his pupils but a probability of what is the real 
mind of the Spirit, be called a "workman who needeth not to 
be ashamed, correctly dividing the word of truth " ? Plainly 
not. Will one say the great mass of the laity cannot learn 
Greek and Hebrew and have only their English Bibles? I 
reply : So much the more reason is there that their authorized 
teachers shall be able to go to the real spring heads of truth. 

But a much more important point jemains. In construing 
the mind of the Spirit contained in any precept of Scripture, it 
is absolutely necessary to take into account the state of facts 
environing the men who first reviewed the precept. For in- 
stance, our Lord commanded his disciples to procure an upper 
room for his last passover, and "there to make ready" for it. 
Must they understand this express commandment as requiring 
them to provide chairs on which to sit around the supper table ? 
Such would unquestionably be the meaning of the command to 
"make ready," upon the servitors of a modern supper. But we 
know very well, as the disciples knew, that our Lord did not 
mean chairs, but did mean the customary dinner couches. Now 
how are we so sure of this? Because we know with perfect 
certainty, though chiefly from uninspired witnesses, that chairs 
at meals were not then customary in Jerusalem, while these 
couches were generally used instead. The state of facts known 
to the disciples and their Lord must interpret to them the mean- 
ing of his precept. Now, then, when we hear the Lord and his 
apostles requiring ministers to be able expounders of Scripture, 
we know that he meant the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures, be- 
cause we know that these were the languages in which behevers 
then had the Scriptures, and in which the Holy Ghost had given 
them. 

We are now at a point of view from which we easily see the 
sophistry of a favorite argument of the innovators. They ex- 
claim, Paul authorized the church at Ephesus, under Timothy's 
moderatorship, to choose any male member their minister who 
possessed the aptness to teach and other qualifications. He 
might be a merchant or an intelligent mechanic. Paul did not 
require him to learn any dead language or foreign literature. 
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What right have we to require it now? Why not do as Panl 
did ; elect any pious mechanic, merchant or farmer who knows 
the English language, and has good natural gifts? 

I reply, that this would be virtually doing exactly the oppo- 
site thing to what Paul did. Here was the all-important fact 
conditioning Paul's requirements ; that the Greek language (the 
more important of the two languages of inspiration) was the 
native vernacular of that sensible Ephesian mechanic ; to us it 
is a learned dead language. Hebrew was also a living vernac- 
ular to most Jews. Now, then, this Ephesian minister was 
already possessed, even from childhood, of a competent and 
correct knowledge of the main language of inspiration. Its 
syntax was perfectly familiar to him by daily usage in his busi- 
ness and reading. The idiomatic force of its phrases was as 
clear to him as our English is to us. Moreover, all the social 
usages, civic institutions, rehgious opinions and customs of the 
day and country, which were the subjects of perpetual allusion 
and illustration in the sacred writings, were equally familiar to 
him. 

But now that copious language is to us a dead language, all 
those familiar facts and usages in the light of which it was so 
perfectly easy for that Ephesian mechanic to understand the 
meaning of the apostles, all has passed away, and is to us 
matter of learned antiquarian research. How much laborious 
classical study is needed to put one of us Enghsh-speaking citi- 
zens abreast with that Ephesian mechanic in the knowledge of 
that language and all those facts and usages which were his 
familiar knowledge, but to us must be the learned science of 
antiquity. I confess as to myself that I do not believe that my 
classical and biblical studies, continued through a long and 
laborious life have brought me up to the practical level of that 
fortunate Greek mechanic, as to the correct apprehension of the 
Greek Scriptures. 

But, when the apostle required of the ministers of that day a 
certain competency to teach the gospel, we must understand him 
as requiring a similar competency of all ministers of all subse- 
quent ages. It would be mere dishonest paltering with the pre- 
cept to understand it otherwise. If the passage of the languages 
of inspiration and the usages of the day and country out of 
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vernacular use into antiquity calls for more study from us, in 
order to attain that grade of competency, tlien it must be ours to 
give that additional study. How can the honest mind dispute 
tliis conclusion ? Dare we say to our divine Lord that because 
the right performance of a duty has, in his providence, become 
more laborious, we shall shirk a. part of it, and put him oS with 
half-way service ? Surely not. We see, then, 'that this plausible 
ai'gument is deceitful ; it " keeps the word of promise to the ear, 
but breaks it to the sense." Under the pretence of nominally 
following the apostles' method it introduces a principle exactly 
opposite to theirs in practical effect. 

The duty of apologetic defence against errorists, so solemnly 
laid upon the pastors by the apostle, presents a powerful argu- 
ment. Hear him, 2 Tim. i-\. 2, "Eeprove, rebuke, exhort with 
all long-suifering and doctrine." Titus i. 9, " That he may be 
able, by sound doctrine, both to exhort and to convince the 
gainsayers." The pastor is required to be competent, not only 
to instruct his flock in the revealed science of redemption, but to 
defend their faith by refuting and convincing all assailants. He 
must be able to do this " with all doctrine." How much dtdaaxaUa 
then must this pastor have ? Just so much as the assail- 
ants of the gospel employ against it. If he is a good knight he 
must be so armed and equipped as to be able " to meet all 
comers." Now when we remember how rapidly the provinces 
of human knowledge are extended, and how audaciously infidels 
use the resources of every province to attack the gospel, is this 
a time for the faithful warriors of Christ to be divesting them- 
selves of any part of their armor or weapons ? Take not the 
mere letter, but the true spirit of the scriptural injunction, and 
we see that this Bible principle must require of pastors con- 
tinually widening qualifications instead of contracted ones, as 
the expansion of secular knowledge furnishes the enemies of the 
cross with new and varied weapons. " To whom much is given, 
of them shaU much be required." This is the law of Christ's 
kingdom and the measure of our responsibility. We Americans 
of this age are continually glor3ring in the privilege of our fuller 
light and culture. Is this only braggart lying, or do we really 
believe that we do enjoy this privilege of an advanced age ? If 
we say the latter, then we are bound to admit that the fair prin- 
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ciple of that requirement which demanded competency of earlier 
ministers demands of us continually higher competency and 
■wider knowledge. Scripture expressly requires us to be a better 
educated ministry than any that ever went before. Is this a 
time, then, for diminishing the learning of our ministers ? It is 
going backward exactly when the Master says go forward. 

In one word, if anything is made clear in the Bible concern- 
ing ministerial duty, this is clear : that Christ has appointed the 
pastors and evangelists of Lis church to be the teachers of reli- 
gion to men, the appointed school- masters of the world in the one 
science of theology. But as Lord Bacon shows, this is the splen- 
did apex of the whole pyramid of human knowledge. It is the 
mistress of all sciences to whom all the rest are tributary, his- 
tory, ethnology, zoology, geology, literature, and especially 
philosophy, her nearest handmaid. The mistress must dominate 
all and rule all lest, becoming insurrectionary, they should use 
their hands to pull down the foundations of her throne. The 
teachers of the supreme science must not be ignorant of any 
other science. They ought to be strong enough to lead the 
leaders of all secular thought ; for if they do not, the tendencies 
of the carnal mind will most assuredly prompt those secular 
leaders to array their followers against our King and his 
gospel. 

Let us pause to see how practical this is, and how true. 
Somebody is asking, why may not a sensible good man, well 
acquainted with his English Bible, sufSce to instruct his plain 
neighbors in this science of redemption ? Possibly he might 
sufSce if he and they were the only sorts of people in the world. 
But they are not. Our world is also full of authors, legislators, 
lawyers, physicians, scientists, historians, antiquaries, philoso- 
phers, all equipped with the resources of learning. Just so 
surely as Satan is hostile to Christ and the carnal mind is enmity 
against him, these learned classes will refuse to let this plain 
pastor and this plain people alone. Just so surely as hawks will 
eat pigeons, the very spirit of this " progressive learning" will 
insure perpetual interference by every channel which this intel- 
lectual activity opens up. As surely as this pastor lives, he will 
have to defend his plain people from all these pretentious 
assaults. And he will find that the less education his people 
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Tiave the more educated skill will he have to employ to save 
them from seduction. Moreover, the learned assailants also have 
souls which need salvation, very sinful, miserable souls. This 
pastor owes missionary duty to them; in order to teach the 
supreme science to the learned does not he himself need to be 
learned ? 

Surely, then, this is no time to reduce the education of our 
ministers when every other profession is making gigantic efforts 
to increase this learning, and when the sister denominations, 
once satisfied ^vith an unlettered ministrj', are just learning the 
wiser lesson taught by our example in the past, and are making 
gigantic efforts to secure for themselves a learned ministry. 

The untimehness of this retrograde movement is powerfully 
illustrated in the matter of the Hebrew language. A new law is 
now proposed, the effect of which may be to exclude all know- 
ledge of this language from every Presbyterian minister of the 
coming generation, and must be to make the knowledge of it 
rare among them. And this is proposed at the very time of day, 
not only when this remains one of the languages of inspiration, 
but when it is rapidly becoming again a hving language in 
Christendom, having weekly newspapers published in it and 
translations made into it from Enghsh literary and infidel books ; 
when the language is more studied than ever in great institutions 
of learning, and especially when Hebrew philology and criticism 
are just becoming the prime arsenal which furnishes the 
weapons to attack God's church. Is not this overture a fearful 
anachronism ? 

m. It is asserted that no reason for our standard of educa- 
tion can be found in "the dictates of human expediency." This 
again I expressly deny. 

The whole experience of the patristic ages, and of the re- 
formed churches for three hundred years, is on my side. In the 
Latin church the languages of inspiration were dead languages. 
The people had the word of God only in versions ( Yetus Itala 
and Vulgate), but take notice! The method of recruiting the 
ministry was precisely that now recommended to us and now 
followed by the churches which we arc bidden to imitate. 
Some ministers, as Jerome, were learned ; the majority were not. 
That was the ministry which created the whole popish apostasy/ 
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That was the ministry which invented the fatal errors of human 
priesthood, baptismal regeneration, real presence, and sacrifice 
in the supper, apostohc succession, monkery, prelacy, celibacy 
of clergy, persecution, penance and indulgence, false miracles, 
pelagianism, saint worship, idolatry, purgatory, and popery. 
The close reading of church history convinces any sober student 
that it was the ignorance of these men concerning the languages 
of inspiration and Hebrew archaeology which was the main oc- 
casion of their fatal errors. Ought not this lesson of history to 
be vast and black enough to open the eyes of Protestants? 

I assert that the strength, usefulness and respectability of the 
Presbyterian Church are chiefly due under God to her standard 
of education in her ministry. Had she adhered more faithfully 
to her legal standard she would be just so much stronger than 
she is. 

It is well known that the innovators take the data of their 
supposed argument from expediency, from the apparent progress 
of sister churches which do not require a learned ministry. They 
suppose that these churches are thus enabled to multiply minis- 
ters more rapidly than we do, and that this is the valuable cause 
of their more rapid growth. 

This argument is wholly deceptive. The growth of a church 
is, in fact, the consequence of a laige complex of various causes. 
That must, therefore, be a fallacious argument which pitches 
upon one of these causes and assigns to it the whole result. If 
the superior growth is sound, the most effective cause of all is 
undoubtedly the secret agency of that Spirit who is sovereign, 
and " bloweth where he listeth." A Presbyterian must be the 
last man to dispute this. Then, it is bad reasoning for him to 
put the main stress upon any external trait, since all of them 
must be of very subordinate force. It wordd, perhaps, be more 
correct for him to infer that it is the superior prayerfulness, zeal, 
and holy living of these churches which make them more pros- 
perous, if they axe more prosperous. Or it may be the great 
fact that mankind are bom carnal must make the Presbyterian 
Church less popular, whatever line of expediency it might 
adopt, because it presents to the world only the simple church 
order of the Bible, and the strict and humbling doctrines of or- 
thodoxy stripped of all the accessories which might conciliate 
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bigotry, ritualism, or self -righteousness. This would have to 
be settled before a safe inference could be drawn. 

Is it argued that the other churches present us with really 
useful ministers, devoid of classical training? I am happy to 
grant this. But I have two answers. These honored ministers 
would have been yet more useful with a Presbyterian training ; 
and second, our Presbyterian rule would have saved those 
churches from the incumbrance of that larger number of un- 
trained ministers at the other end of the scale who have done 
more harm than good. 

I urge again, that before we throw away our time-honored 
system to imitate these churches, it is all important that 
we ascertain how much of their supposed rapid progress is real 
and soKd. An honest sifting of statistics would result in a sur- 
prising shrinkage. 

I will recall an authentic incident of this. In the early 
stages of this ill-starred discussion against our educational stan- 
dard, it was asserted that in a given commonwealth where 
the Presbyterians could count only eleven thousand communi- 
cants, a sister denomination, with an uneducated ministry, 
claimed seventy-five thousand. But when close inquiry was 
made of a competent and learned leader of that denomination 
in that State, he answered that those statistics had been gotten 
together irresponsibly upon a spread-eagle plan, and that, com- 
ing down to hard-pan, his denomination had about fifteen thou- 
sand actual communicants! 

There is a vital reason for this shrinkage in the very nature of 
an uneducated ministry which furnishes me another powerful ar- 
gument. American Protestantism is characterized by a peculiar 
evil which I may describe by the term " spurious revivalism." It 
has been often called the " New Measure System." The com- 
mon mischief resulting from all its forms is the over-hasty re- 
ception into the communion of the churches, of multitudes of per- 
sons whom time proves to have experienced no spiritual change. 
This disastrous residt is in some churches wrought without the 
machinery of sensational excitements, as where Pelagian or rit- 
ualistic teachings encourage men to come in heedlessly and 
coldly upon a mere profession of historical faith. In most 
cases, however, these mischievous accessions are brought about. 
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by sensational human expedients. The ill-starred artists stimu- 
late natural remorse and the merely sympathetic excitements of 
the natural feelings, and deceive themselves and encourage their 
victims to be deceived into mistaking these agitations for the 
real and saving work of the Holy Spirit ■with a criminal reck- 
lessness. They overlook the ■\T.tal distinctions which the relig- 
ious guide ought to make, which I have pointed out in the twen- 
ty-first article of rjy Collected Discussions, Vol. I., in exposition 
of 1 Cor. iii. 10-15." 

This lamentable art has grown in America to great dimen- 
sions ; the victims of its deception are to be counted by mjriads. 
Its effects for good are so evanescent, that a religious profession 
has become contemptible in the eyes of critical worldly men. 
Many churches are loaded down with dead members. Church 
discipline becomes impracticable. This nominal membership in- 
cludes tens of thousands of silent infidels who have inferred 
from the manifest deceitfulness of their own hot religious experi- 
ence the deceptiveness of the gospel itself. The average stan- 
dard of Christian morals is degraded throughout the country. 
The experience of a long life compels me sorrowfully to testify 
against this method of accessions as the grand peril and curse of 
American Protestantism. It has shorn the gospel among us of 
the larger part of its purifying power, and Christ of his honor, 
until our average Protestantism can scarcely boast of higher 
moral results than American popery. The mortifying result is, 
that after ninety years of boasted activity and asserted success 
in this species of evangelism in these United States, breeding 
and good manners, domestic purity, temperance, business morals 
and poKtical morals, are at a lower ebb than in any nation in 
Protestant Christendom. The evil has become gigantic, and de- 
mands solemn protest and resistance. 

I know it is an unpopular thing for a minister of the gospel to 
bear this witness. But it is true. And my regard for that 
account which I must soon render at a more awful bar than that 
of arrogant public opinion demands its utterance. Now, rational 
investigation and the induction of facts concur to prove that a 
lowering of the education of the ministry is ever the main pro- 
moter of this spurious revivalism. 

There are certain motives which make it popular with ita 
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practitioners in spite of the hard lessons of experience and the 
cautions of God's word. Those motives are of a coarse na- 
ture. They are the love of power, the ambition to count num- 
bers, the hasty lust for visible success, the craving for theatrical 
excitements, with mistaken zeal for the good cause. In a free 
country the only antidotes for this mental disease are an en- 
lightened conscience and the refining influence of mental cul- 
ture. Many uncultivated spirits revel in these mental intoxica- 
tions, but to the man of refined culture they are odious and 
repellant. It is of more importance to say that it is the accu- 
rate knowledge of theology, psychology and exegesis which en- 
ables the true scholar to discriminate between these spurious ex- 
citements and spiritual excitements. It is the half-taught Chris- 
tian heated with misdirected zeal and untrained in the analysis 
of motives who is ever prone to make the fatal confusion. In- 
deed we find the craving for this power over the crowd is so 
seductive, that many are swept away by it who ought to know 
better. And none seem to be safe from the unwholesome infec- 
tion unless they combine most thorough conscientiousness with 
high mental cultivation and a right knowledge of church his- 
tory. So long as we fill the pulpit with half-educated men, we 
need expect nothing else than the obstinate prevalence of this 
coarse counterfeit method, notwithstanding all the demonstra- 
tions of past experience. 

This explanation is exactly confirmed by the facts. Which 
are the denominations most notoriously characterized (and 
cursed) by these " new measure " revivals, so-called ? Precisely 
those which permit an uneducated ministry, and among them 
the most obstinate practitioners of the false method will never 
be found in the persons of their best educated pastors. If we 
are unwilling to have our church corrupted and blighted by this 
false fire, we must raise, instead of lowering, our standard of 
ministerial education. 

Since 1861, our church and church courts have been blessed 
with a dehghtful unity and harmony of orthodox doctrine. Is 
there any one who is willing to part with this happy harmony ? 
But there is a consideration infinitely more exalted and sacred 
than our own rehgious enjoyment. God has committed to us as 
a church the one true doctrinal testimony. He has made it our 
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solemn duty to maintain it, and it alone. This is our steward- 
ship ; we have to give an awful account for it. But I assert 
that the only guarantee of doctrinal unity and orthodoxy, next to 
the inworking of God's Spirit, is a thorouglily educated ministry. 
The ministry are the main teachers of the churches' doctrinal 
system. When they divide, they infallibly divide the people. 
A^ain, I prove by both reason and fact that the only human 
safe-guard, iinder God, for orthodox unity is the requirement of 
thorough education in pastors. 

Consider : Our Scriptural, Calvinistic theology has ever been 
to the opinionative a stumbling block, and to the carnal mind 
foolishness. Its doctrines are profound. They involve the most 
fundamental points of rival philosophies. The root principles 
of the opposing systems of theology are intricately related to 
each other and to these philosophies. In order that a man may 
be intelligently and logically grounded in the Calvinistic system, 
and able to distinguish all erroneous plausibilities from it, he 
needs to have his faculties disciplined by the highest philological 
and logical training. Again, our candidates for the pastoral 
office need to be kept together, and kept together long, during 
this formative period, while they are constructing for themselves 
their permanent systems of thought. Students educate each 
other more than their professors educate them. 

Every active-minded young man comes to the Seminary with 
some doctrinal crotchet of his own. If he is left to nurse it by 
himself it becomes the root of dissent and of dissension. But in 
his three years' intercourse the friction of other minds rubs off 
the angle, and the man is saved from what would have proved a 
mischievous tangential movement. He learns to walk freely 
and of his ov/n choice in the King's established highway. The 
whole body of students is kept under the guidance of the 
church's most enlightened and approved teachers long enough 
to establish them iu the straight paths. 

And let facts speak. The Southern Presbyterian Chiu-ch, by 
virtue of her requirement of thorough training, enjoys orthodox 
harmony. The churches who admit uneducated ministers lack 
it. The confession of Alexander Campbell was notorious, "that 
in his communion all sorts of doctrine were preached by all sorts 
of men." The Cumberland Presbyterian Church is now agitated 
by doctrinal dissensions. 
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I greatly respect the immersionist churches, known as " Mis- 
sionary Baptist." Many of their ministers preach the soundest 
doctrine. Some of their congregations present the best stan- 
dard of Christian morals and discipline which I see anywhere 
in our backslidden land. But I have myself heard in Baptist 
pulpits all grades of doctrine, from Pelagianism, through evan- 
gelical Arminianism, up to strict Calvinism. Hear Mr. Spur- 
geon's testimony on this point against his own denomination in 
England. So even in the Southern Methodist Church the 
greatest theological antagonisms are found. Some are moder- 
ate Calvinists, the most are evangelical Arminians. I have 
heard some avow the deadliest dogmas of Pelagius, by reason 
of their lack of theological learning, ignorant of the fact that 
John Wesley, in his treatise on original sin (against Dr. Taylor, 
of Norwich), had condemned them as sternly as Turretin, 
Edwards or Hodge. 

I must now remind my readers that when the innovators argue 
from the seeming success of a partially educated ministry in 
other churches, they forget a cardinal difference between our 
constitution and theirs. It is this : They all have a wide safety 
escape through which to rid themselves of their clerical failures. 
Our Constitution gives us none. Our principle is. Once a min- 
ister, always a minister. A man whom we ordain may show 
himself upon trial to be half furnished, or unfurnished ; he may 
lose all relation to any congregation as either pastor or stated 
supply ; no company of God's people chooses him to be either 
teacher or ruler to them ; still we make him until death a full 
presbyter and minister, with power of rule in Presbytery, Synod 
and Assembly, over Christians who refuse to elect him as their 
representative. He cannot be stripped of this power except by 
judicial process, or upon his own request by a semi-judicial 
process. 

But in the Methodist Church, when an inadequately furnished 
minister evinces his lack of acceptance, and ceases to serve a 
pastoral charge or a district, he ceases to be a member of the 
Conference. He is no longer a ruler in their church, but be- 
comes virtually a lay-preacher. Or else a similar result is 
reached by putting him on the superannuated hst. The Mis- 
sionary Baptist and Campbellite communions are independent 
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in church government, and this gives them the same safety- 
valve. The Ul-fumished minister, when he ceases to be a pas- 
tor, practically ceases to be a ruler, for there is no authoritative 
church court above the pastoral charge. 

We find, then, that while these powerful churches have a 
wide front door for the entrance of the ministers, they save 
themselves from the disastrous consequences of a partially edu- 
cated ministry by keeping open a very wide back door. We 
have no back door at aU; yet some would have us imitate the 
imprudence of these churches without their safe-guard. They 
seem to find, practically, that they need a very wide back door 
indeed. 

I was conversing with a distinguished Baptist divine con- 
cerning the numbers and power of his denomination in one of 
the great Southern commonwealths. He said that they counted 
six hundred ministers. I asked him how many were engaged 
in actual ministerial work? He replied, About two hundred. 
In my astonishment I exclaimed. Then what are the foux hun- 
dred doing? He answered that many were teaching, many farm- 
ing ; some were practicing medicine ; a few were lawyers ; and 
many, from age or infirmity, were doing nothing. A similar in- 
quiry as to the Methodist ministry in a large commonwealth 
gave like results. 

Much more might be said. I trust enough has been said to 
convince the sober reader that what our church needs is a more 
faithful and strict execution of our rules by the presbyteries, in- 
stead of a degradation of them ; well would it be for our church 
to listen at this juncture to the voice of her dead fathers. Dr. 
John Holt Eice, Sr., was undoubtedly one of the greatest and 
wisest of his illustrious generation of great men, perhaps the 
one Virginian entitled to a place abreast with Thomas Jefferson 
in transcendent abilities, learning, and vigor of style. I wish 
every Presbyterian could now read his masterly essay upon the 
evils of an uneducated ministry, in the Virginia Literary and 
Evangelical Magazine, Volume VIII. 



THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL.' 



THET to whom the Bible is a sufficient rule of faith have 
this great question happily settled for themselves. For in 
the gospel, hfe and immortality are clearly brought to hght. 
The doctrine is expressly asserted in a multitude of places, and 
is necessarily imphed in the -whole moral system which the 
Bible teaches. But unfortunately there are now many who hold 
the word of God as not authority. Cliristendom is infested 
with schools of evolution and materialism, which attempt to 
bring this great truth in doubt by their "philosophy, falsely so- 
called," and which mislead many unstable souls to their own 
trndoing. 

To such as will not look at the clear hght of Scripture, we 
propose to offer the inferior light of the natural reason. The 
sun is immeasurably better than a torch, but a torch may yet 
save the man who has turned his back on the sun and plunged 
himself into darkness, from stumbling over a precipice into an 
unseen gulf. We claim that we are entitled to demand the 
attention of aU such doubters to the rational argument ; for as 
they have set up philosophy against the Bible, mere honesty 
requires them to listen to philosophy, the true philosophy, 
namely : 

There is certainly probable force in the historical fact that 
most civilized men of all ages and countries have believed in. 
the immortahty of their souls, without the Bible. Even the 
American Indians have always believed in the Great Spirit, and 
expected a future existence in the happy hunting grounds. The 
ancient pagans universally believed in gods and a future state, 
except where they were corrupted by power and crime hke the 
later Bomans and Athenians, towards the verge of national 
putrescence. Their mythologies express the real forms of 

' From T/ie Prabnterian Quarterly, of October, 1892. 
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their original popiilar beliefs. Their philosophers, Socrates, 
Plato, Aristotle, held the immortality of the soul free from 
the fabulous coloring of the myths, but upon more solid 
and rational grounds. The fact that the ancient Egyptians 
certainly expected the future existence, not only of the soul but 
of the body, is manifest from their extraordinary care in embalm- 
ing and preserving all the corpses of their dead. The ancient 
and the modem Chinese believe firmly in the future existence 
of the dead, otherwise their ancestor-worship, which is nearly 
the whole of their practical religion, would be an absurdity. 
The Indian races are firm believers in immortality, except as 
the pantheism of the Buddhist doctrine modifies their hope of an 
individual personal consciousness beyond death. The Scy- 
thians, Goths, and Scandinavians were firm believers in a future 
existence. The whole Mohammedan world holds immortahty 
and a certain form of future rewards and punishments, just as 
distinctly and firmly as the Christian. We are also entitled to 
use the fact that immortality has always been the corner-stone 
of the Bible religion, among both Hebrews and Christians of all 
ages, as the factor in this historical argument. For this religion 
has either a divine origin, or it has not. To those who hold the 
former origin the question of immortality is settled ; those who 
deny its divine origin must, of course, teach that Christianity, 
like the other religions of mankind, is the outgrowth of some 
natural principles of reason and feeling belonging to human 
nature. Our argument is, that on this lower ground Christianity 
must stiU be admitted to be the most highly developed, the 
most beneficial and the most intellectual of human reUgions. 
So that the question which agnostics are bound to answer is 
this : How comes this highest and noblest development of the 
religious thought of mankind to grasp the doctrine of immor- 
tality most clearly and strongly of all, unless there be in the 
human essentia a rational basis necessitating such a conclusion ? 
And here is presented the point of this logic from the almost 
universal consensus of mankind. How is it that nearly all men, 
of the most different ages and religions, when they think, are 
lead to think to this conclusion, concerning a fact purely invisi- 
ble and beyond the range of aU earthly experience? There 
must be rational and active principles in human nature controU- 
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ing tLis result of the thought of mankind. Is it not a strange 
fact and one entitled to give men pause, that the supposed 
materialistic results of recent speculations, claiming to he sci- 
entific and advanced, bring their civilized advocates precisely to 
that lowest and grossest ignorance concerning man's spirit and 
destiny which characterizes the stiipidest and filthiest savages 
in the world, Australian Blacks, and African Bushmen? It is 
these wretches nearest akin to hrute heasts, who do the least 
thinking of all human heings, who are found to have thought 
downward to the same hlank and grovelling nescience, which 
this pretended advanced science glories in attaining. 

Let not the followers of Auguste Comte and of Betichner and 
Spencer claim to he the original positivists and agnostics. The 
honor of their conclusions was anticipated long hefore precisely 
hy those memhers of the human family lowest down towards 
the level of the ostriches and gorillas. 

The proposition which soundest reason teaches us is this : 
that while the bodies of men after death return to dust and see 
corruption, their souls which neither die nor sleep have an 
immortal subsistence, which is continued independent of the 
body in individual consciousness and activity. This, of course, 
involves the belief that the earthly human person includes two 
distinct substances, an organized animal body, and an immaterial 
spiritual mind. It is of the continued substantive existence of 
this latter we are to inquire. Obviously the preliminary ques- 
tion must he concerning the real existence of such a spiritual 
substance in man. For if there is such a thing in him, it is at 
once a matter entirely credible that this thing may continue to 
exist, after the body is dissolved. It is a question for evidence ; 
and affirmative evidence, if found, is, in the nature of the case, 
fully entitled to our credence. In order to determine the pre- 
liminary question it is desirable to clear away certain very shal- 
low misconceptions, and to settle certain principles of common 
sense. 

What do men mean by a substance ? The correct answer is 
in general, that substance is that permanent underlying thing to 
which our minds refer those clusters of properties, or qualities 
which our senses perceive. What the bodily senses immediately 
perceive is the qualities — the mind's own power of thought always 
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leads it to believe in the underlying substance. Let us take a 
most familiar instance: A sensible child says, "I have an 
orange." If we ask him how he knows he has one, he will say: 
" I see it, handle it, smell it, and taste it." Just so ; with his 
eyes he sees the yellow color, rough stirface, and spherical 
shape; with his fingers he feels also its shape, its pimpled sur- 
face, and its solidity ; with his nostrils he smells its odor ; with the 
gustatory nerves in his mouth he tastes the flavor of the juice. 
Thus all that his bodily senses directly give him, is a cluster of 
qualities, yellowness, roughness, roundness, moderate solidity, 
fragrance, savor. But this child knows that he has in his hand 
something more than an associated cluster of qualities, a sub- 
stantial orange. His common sense cannot be embarrassed by 
remioding him that he has not eyed or fingered, or smelt, or 
tasted, substance, but only properties. This child will answer: 
" That may be true, yet my mind makes me know that there is 
substance tmder aU these properties." For while I see yellow- 
ness, if I should ask myself the question. Yellow what? I 
should try to answer, yellow nothing. This would be almost 
idiotic. If I know there is yellowness, then my mind makes me 
know there must be a sometJdng yellow. If I see roundness, I 
know there must be a something that is round, and so with all 
the other properties. If you forbid me to judge thus that there 
is a substantial orange in which all these properties abide, you 
will practically make me idiotic. I gave one simple instance. 
The same facts are true concerning every perception which 
rational human beings have concerning every concrete object. 

This principle of common sense has also another class of 
applications. Whenever we see actions or functions going on, 
we must think an agent in order to account for them. It does 
not matter whether we see the agent or not; if we know the 
actions or functions are going on, our minds compel us to 
believe that there is an agent producing them. Let us suppose 
for instance, that a clear-headed country child or red man, who 
had never seen nor heard of a church bell, should come to a 
town and there hear one ringing. His mind would prompt him 
to ask : " "What makes that sonorous noise, the like of which I 
never heard before?" He is compelled to believe before he 
sees anything, there is some substantive agent that makes the 
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noise, though as yet unknown to him. Try to persuade him out 
of this conviction ; ask him : Do you see any-thing making the 
novel noise? No. Then why not conclude that nothing makes 
the noise ? He will answer : because I am not an idiot ; I hear 
the noise ; if there were nothing there could be no noise to hear ; 
I must know there is a substantive thing, an agent producing' 
noise ; otherwise noise could not be. 

Now, these are the simple principles of common sense, which 
inevitably and universally regulate the thinking of every human 
being who is not idiotic or crazy, about every object of sensible 
knowledge. If the reader doubts this, let him watch the per- 
ceptions and thinking of himself and his fellow-creatures until 
he is fatigued and satisfied. 

We come now to the simple appUcation. Every man is abso- 
lutely conscious that he is all the time thinking, feeling, and 
willing ; then there must be a substantial agent which performs 
these functions. Every man is conscious of powers and proper- 
ties, of thought and feeling ; then he is obliged to know there is 
a substance in him in which these powers and properties abide. 

But what do we mean by the notion of substance ? We are 
so familiar by perception with material substances, that possibly 
thoughtless persons may conclude that we have no valid notion 
of substance, except that which possesses the material proper- 
ties, such as color, weight, solidity, size, shape; and such a 
thoughtless person, though compelled to admit that where so 
much thinking, feeling, and willing go on there must be a sub- 
stance which thinks, might conclude hence that this substance 
must be material, the body, namely, or some part thereof. But 
the use of a little grain of common sense corrects this folly. 
Anybody knows that air is a substance as truly as granite rock, 
but air has no color nor shape, nor do we find out by our senses 
that it has any weight. Every person not idiotic believes that 
light is a substance, or else a motion in a substance, ether. But 
this ether has no color, or shape, or weight, nor is visible or 
tangible, nor did anybody ever smell it, or taste it, or bear it. 
Tet all teachers of physics tell us they are as certain of its sub- 
stantial reality as of that of granite rook. For why? Because 
our common sense makes us know that, if there were not such 
a substantive thing as ether, there could never have been any 
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light for anybody to see. Thus we prove that the gross quali- 
ties of matter are not necessary to the rational notion of true 
substance. We are bound to beheve in substances which have 
not those material properties. Then human souls may be one 
real kind of substances. 

Does some one ask, What, then, belongs to the true notion of 
substance ? Our common sense answers. It is that which is the 
real thing, a being possessed of sameness and permanency, the 
enduring basis of reahty on which the known properties abide. 
This description includes spirit as fairly as matter. We assert 
that we shall find spirit to be that kind of substance which has 
no material sensible properties, but which lives, thinks, feels, 
and acts. 

Suppose, now, some student of material science should teU us 
that none of his scientific observations have detected any spirit 
in any human anatomy. He means the observations made by 
his bodily senses. Now, how idle and silly is this ! Of course, 
the bodily senses do not detect the presence of spirit, since it is 
correctly defined as a true substance, which has no bodily pro- 
perties. This talk is just as smart as that of the booby who 
should say : " I don't believe there is any such substance as air 
in that hollow glass globe, because my eyes don't see anything 
in it; and when I poke my finger into it, I don't feel anything; 
and when I poke my nose and my tongue into it, I neither smell 
nor taste anythiag." Of course he does not, because what is 
air? A gas transparent and colorless, without sohdity, tasteless 
and odorless. Yet everybody except that booby knows that that 
glass globe is fuU of a real substance named air, for its presence 
there is proved by other reasonable evidences to common sense. 
So it is mere babble for the materiahst to say that the presence 
of spirit is not attested to him by the observation of any bodily 
sense. For the question is, may there not be in man another 
substance not possessed of sensible, material properties, and 
yet as real and as permanently substance as any stone or metal? 

Let our common sense now take another step in advance. 
When I am directly conscious of a thing, I know it as absolutely 
as I can possibly know anything. If I were to doubt my own 
consciousness, I should have to doubt everything else, because 
everything I know is known to me only through tho medium of 
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this consciousness. I now assert that the reality of the spiritual 
substance in me, is known to me by my immediate conscious- 
ness, and must be so known, every time I know anything out- 
side of myself. For, the reality of the self whi?h knows, is 
necessarily implied in the act of knowing everything else than 
self. 

We are here stating the simplest possible truth of common 
sense. Let us take the plainest instance possible. We hear a 
wide-awake child exclaim : " I see the mule ! " Who sees it, 
child? I do. Then there must be a me to do the seeing even 
more certainly than there is a mule to be seen. Child, if you 
are certain there is a mule, then you are still more immediately 
certain there is a me, a self, an ego. As soon as you state this 
the child sees that it is and must be so, unless he is an idiot. 

This is exceedingly simple. Yes, so simple that no doubt the 
child often looks at mules, trees, houses, etc., without stopping 
to think about it. But when he is stopped by the question, he 
inevitably thinks it. He is more certain of the existence in 
himself of the ego, the substance which thinks, than he is of the 
reality of any and everything else about which he thinks. 

These views of common sense are so simple, so easy, so indis- 
putable, that people are tempted to overlook how much there is 
involved in them. Let us pause then and review. We have 
found that wherever we see properties we must believe in sub- 
stances to which the mind refers these properties. Wherever 
we see action going on we must believe in substantive agents. 
Sensible material properties are not necessary to a true and per- 
manent substance. Since every man is conscious of much think- 
ing, feeling and choosing, he must beheve in the real existence in 
himself of a substantive agent which does this thinking, feeUng, 
and acting. If he did not believe in the reality of the ms which 
sees and thinks, he could not believe in anything he saw or 
thought. Therefore he knows there is in him a thinking sub- 
stance, more certainly than he knows anything else or every- 
thing else in the world ; and these principles of common sense 
are so simple, so fundamental, so regulative of all thinking and 
knowing that if you could really make any man deny their force 
you would make that man an idiot. So direct and perfect is 
our demonstration. 
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The doubter may reply: "Of course, so much is indisputa- 
ble. I must know there is a substance in me which thinks ; but 
may not that substance be body, the whole sensorinm or nervous 
structure inside the bones and muscles? or the brain? or the 
little cluster of lobes between the top of the spinal marrow and 
the base of the brain ? or the pineal gland in the centre of that 
cluster?" This is a fair question, and it shall be fairly met. 
We know the properties of matter pretty well through the per- 
ception of our bodily senses. The inquiry now must be, whether 
we cannot know through the perceptions of consciousness the 
essential properties of this something which thinks. When we 
have informed ourselves certainly of these, we can compare them 
with the material properties, and decide this plain question of 
common sense : Whether or not the two hinds of properties are 
enough alike to belong possibly to the same kind of substances F 

As intimated, we learn the properties of material things by 
the observations of our bodily senses. We learn the properties 
of the something in us that thinks, chiefly by the observations 
of consciousness, and also by watching and comparing the act- 
ings forth of the thinking agent in our fellow-creatures. Now, 
we are actually told that some are silly enough to assert that no 
observations are vahd except those made upon outward things 
by our senses. When a child uses his eyesight to look at an 
orange, he finds out correctly that it is yellow. When he uses 
his ears to listen to the bell, he finds out certainly that it is 
sonorous. But they think this child finds out nothing certain 
concerning the being within, which does the seeing and listen- 
iag, by watching its inward consciousness, because, forsooth, 
this is not sensuous observation ! How stupid this is may ap- 
pear by a plain question: would that child's hands and ears 
teU him anything about the properties of the orange and the 
bell, unless his sense perceptions of them were reported in his 
consciousness? Suppose he were asleep when the beU rang. 
These sonorous wavelets would pass through the air rjad agitate 
the tympanum and inner nerves of his ear just the same, but 
the child would know nothing about the bell. Why not? Be- 
cause his consciousness does not take in the sound. Suppose 
that child is awake, and you hold the orange before his eyes, 
but his mind is so monopolized with an enixancrng vision of next 
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Saturday's picnic that he fails to notice it at all. Again, his eyes 
tell him nothing about the orange. Why not? He was not at- 
tending to it, which is to say, the perception of it did not enter 
his consciousness. It is only by the mediation of consciousness 
that the observations of the senses tell us anything certain. 
Then it is the testimony of consciousness which is immediate 
and primary, while that of the senses is secondary and depend- 
ent. If the obserrations of consciousness are not to be trusted, 
those of the senses are for the stronger reason not to be trusted. 

Hence it follows, that of all the things which we certainly 
know, the things of the inner consciousness are the most certain. 
First, then, I am immediately conscious that the something in 
me which thinks and feels, the self or ego, is all the time com- 
pletely identical ; however I may notice it at different times, I 
am conscious of its complete sameness ; for instance, I go to 
sleep, that is, my bodily senses shut themselves up and for a 
time remembered consciousness is suspended. I wake, consci- 
ousness revives, and immediately I know that it is the same 
identical self which went to sleep some hours before. Sleep has 
made a deep gap in my sensations and my remembered thoughts 
and feelings ; but I am certain it has made no gap at all in the 
sameness of the self. For, again, I am conscious of feeling the 
heat of fire, then afterwards of feeling the intense cold of the 
north wind ; or at one time of being frightened by a malignant 
bull, and afterwards of being charmed by a mocking-bird ; now 
of looking at an ugly clod, then of looking at the splendid sun. 
Now heat and cold are opposite sensations ; fear and pleasure 
are opposite emotions; the ugly little image of the clod ex- 
tremely different from the image of the sun ; but I know that 
the self, the me, which experiences these different and opposite 
sensations and thoughts is completely the same. I believe in 
its perfect continuous identity ; and let the reader notice that 
this belief cannot be a result from any process of comparison or 
reflection; because I must be stire beforehand of the sameness 
of the mind which does the comparing, or else the comparison 
is worthless, and concludes nothing. For instance, suppose two 
pairs of two children's eyes in separate rooms were looking at 
two apples ; could there be any comparison determining which 
apple was the larger? What would the dispute be worth be- 
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tween the two little fools, each repeating that his apple was the big- 
ger ? Let one and the same pair of eyes look at both apples, then 
only comparison is possible deciding which is the bigger apple. 
I purposely make these instances perfectly simple. They are 
fair, they convince us that the conviction of the mind's own 
identity has to be presupposed in order to authorize the mind 
to draw any other conclusions, by any process of reflection or 
comparison whatsoever. So that the first and most certain 
truth which I am obliged to know, concerning the something in 
me which thinks, is its perfect identity, its absolute sameness. 
But I see that nothing organized has this perfect sameness. No 
animal body, no tree, or plant remains the same two days, every 
one is losing something and gaining something, growing, dwin- 
dling, changing. Even the rock and the mountain change. The 
rain and the frost are continually washing off or scaling off parts. 
But I repeat; especially is perpetual change the attribute of 
every living, material organism, change of size and form, and 
even of constituent substance. Now, none of those who deny 
the spirituahty of the mind ever dream of saying that thought 
can be the function of inorganic matter. No, they try to say, 
thought may be the function of organized matter, of matter 
most highly organized. But they admit that the most highly 
organized material substances are those which change most 
qtiickly. I make, then, this point: the self which thinks must 
be immaterial, because it possesses absolute identity, and no 
organized body of matter ever remains the same, in that high 
sense, two days together. In the second place, I know that the 
something in me which thinks is an absolute unit. This is 
involved in its identity. It is impossible for me to think of this 
me as divided or divisible. I am conscious it is undergoing 
constant changes or modifications in the form of different succes- 
sive thoughts, perceptions, feelings, and vohtions ; but I know 
that this me is the unit-centre in which all these meet and out 
of which all my vohtions go. I experience a variety of mental 
modifications, but each one of these is quahfied by the same 
absolute unity. If I try to think of my sensation, my idea, my 
feehng, my vohtion, divided into halves or quarters, the state- 
ment becomes nonsense to me. But with all matter the case is 
exactly opposite; the smallest body of matter is divisible into 
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smaller. Each part subsists as an aggregation of smaller parts. 
The properties of matter are all divisible along with its masses. 
The whiteness of this wall may be hterally divided along with 
the substance of the plastering into the whiteness of a multitude 
of points in the wall. Let an electrified steel rod be cut in two, 
we have two electrified rods; so the electricity may be subdi- 
vided along with the matter itself; but each affection of the 
mind is as complete a unit as the mind is. Thus I am bound 
to think that mind is immaterial. In the third place, my per- 
ceptions make me acquainted with the attributes of matter, and 
I perceive that they all belong to one class ; they are all attri- 
butes of extension. The smallest material bodies have some 
size, all must have some shape or figure, they all weigh some- 
thing, though some are hghter than others, they all subsist in 
the form either of gasses, or hquids, or solids. Most of them 
have colors. But when I turn to mind and its processes, I 
know that none of these attributes of extension can apply to 
them at all. Let us make the attempt. Let us try to say that 
this fine mind is finer than that other, because it has a circular 
or elliptical shape while the inferior one is three-cornered. 
Attempt to explain the fact that Mr. Calhoun's mind was greater 
than a peasant's because it was so many inches bigger, or so 
many pounds heavier. Let us attempt to give figure to our 
thoughts and feelings, or color, saying that some are three- 
cornered, some square, some circular, some red, some blue, and 
some black. Let us try to think of the top and bottom of a 
sentiment or a volition as we do of the top and bottom of a 
brick or a house. We speak of arguments sometimes as solid, 
but what we mean is that they are logically vahd. We know 
that we cannot think them soHd in the material sense of stones 
or wooden blocks. The very attempt to fix any attribute of 
matter upon mind or upon its processes becomes mere idiotic 
nonsense. This shows that the attributes of matter are not and 
cannot be relevant to mind. Why ? Because they are opposite 
substances. Mind is pure, immaterial spirit ; all the bodies our 
senses see are extended, divisible, ponderous, figured, in a word 
material. 

In the fourth place, when I watch myself I am immediately 
conscious of my free-agency. In certain respects I choose for 
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myself what I attempt to do; nobody and notMng outside of 
self make me choose what I choose. The nne, the thinking self, 
has this remarkable faculty of power, of self-determination. 
Thus self is an original spring-head of new actions and effects. 
Let no one deceive himself with the shallow notion that this 
power of free-agency is merely unobstructed execution by the 
muscles and members of purposes or volitions put into the soul. 
This is but half of the fact ; the soul is free in forming those 
vohtions. It is not forced to them, but is self-determined in 
them. Minds are originators of new actions and effects. Now 
matter has not and cannot have such free-agency. Science pro- 
nounces absolute inertia to be the first law of matter. Experi- 
ence shows that if a material mass was once lying still it will be 
still in the same place forever, unless a force from without 
pushes it. If it is moving in any hne with any given speed it is 
obhged to move on thus forever, unless something outside of 
itself stops it. Matter can receive effects ; it can transmit them ; 
it never originates any effect. It is impossible to conceive of 
matter as exercising inteUigent choice, endowed with rational 
free-agency. He who tries to think thus of matter makes 
himself to that extent idiotic. But mind has free-agency, it 
chooses, it originates. Therefore mind must be a different sub- 
stance from matter, an opposite substance. Mind is spiritual, 
matter is corporeal. 

In the fifth place, corresponding to our conscious free-agency 
is our consciousness of our accountability, or moral responsi- 
bility for our conduct. This is an immediate conviction of our 
conscience which it is impossible for us to escape. It is equally 
impossible for us to ascribe accountabihty to material bodies. 
If I, by a vohtion of my free-agency, strike and wound the head 
of a man without provocation, I know it is a sin for which I am 
morally responsible. The wounded man knows it, every spec- 
tator knows it. Another man when walking in the forest has 
his head struck and wounded by a faUing branch which the wind 
blows from a tree ; this is not a sin but an accident ; neither the 
wind nor the dead branch is accountable for it. The man would 
be idiotic to seriously judge either of them morally responsible. 
Here then is the crowning contrast between mind and matter : 
minds are accountable because they are inteUigent and free-agents ; 
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material bodies cannot be accountable; therefore we conclude 
again that minds and bodies are opposite kind of substance. 
Minds are immaterial substances distinct from the bodies which 
they inhabit for a time. They are indeed combined in the ani- 
mated human person iu a mysterious and intimate manner. Such 
combinations are credible, for similar ones frequently occur. 
But the two substances combined must be distinct, because it is 
impossible that any essential attribute of the one substance can 
be attached in thought to the other. Now let no one say that 
this is but a metaphysical argument. In the sense of such 
charges I deny it. It is not metaphysics, but the unavoidable 
conclusion of common sense. I ask the reader to go over these 
five steps again carefully. He will find that there is not a single 
position assumed which every man does not know to be true by 
his own necessary consciousness without being a philosopher at 
all. Every point in my argument is one of those necessary 
principles of knowledge which are found universally regulating 
the thoughts of all the people in the world who are in their 
right minds, principles of thinking which no man can reject from 
his mind without reducing himself towards the position of a 
lunatic or an idiot. It is from these simple principles I have 
drawn the conclusion that the mind, the something in us which 
thinks, is not a mere function or quality of something else, but a 
true permanent substance in itself; and since all its essential 
properties are the opposites of those of material bodies, souls 
are distinct kind of substance, immaterial spirits. I invite the 
reader to break these conclusions if he can do it honestly and 
truthfully. The more he tries the more he will be convinced 
that he cannot, because the premises are the necessary first facts 
of knowledge, and the conclusions follow by the force of common 
sense. 

This fact that our spirits are naturally monads, shows that they 
will never cease to exist, by a powerful analogical argument. 
They maybe justly called spiritual atoms, single and indivisible, 
in the same high, absolute sense with the ultimate atoms of mat- 
ter. All science teaches us that no such atom of substance, once 
brought into existence by the Creator, is ever annihilated. This 
is the fixed conclusion of the material sciences themselves, as 
astronomy, chemistry, physics, and biology. None of these 
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sciences know of any kind of destruction of beings except disso- 
lution and separation of their parts. The parts still exist as 
really as before in new states and places. When a piece of fuel 
is consumed in the fire, it is only ignorance which supposes that 
any of its substance is annihilated. All educated persons know 
that though the fuel is consumed, every atom of it still exists ; 
science is able to catch and weigh every one of them. The min- 
eral atoms remain in the ashes ; the watery atoms have floated 
upward as vapor ; a part of the carbon particles are sticking in 
the chimney-flue in the form of soot ; another part is floating ofi' 
in the form of smoke, as volatilized matter, and a part in the 
form of transparent carbonic acid gas; not an atom ceases to 
exist. Every fact in the whole range of experience goes to prove 
that not an atom of existing substance is annihilated in the 
greatest changes known to man; they only change places and 
states. Why then should people suppose that any change can 
annihilate the spiritual atoms — rational souls? He who igno- 
rantly thinks that death does so, has the whole analogy of human 
science and knowledge against him. On which side then does 
the burden of proof lie ? Manifestly on the side of the xinbe- 
liever. Every probability is against him : he must bring us posi- 
tive proof on the opposite side demonstrating that souls are an- 
nihilated at death; otherwise the whole powerful probability 
arising out of this analogy remains in force in favor of immor- 
tality, and I assert there is not a spot in aU the realms of human 
knowledge where the materialist can find one real ray of rebut- 
ting evidence. Every fact of physical science is against him; 
every doctrine of mental science is against him. He discredits 
the resurrection of Moses, Lazarus, Jesus, and Tabitha as fabu- 
lous. Then according to him, not a single mtness has ever come 
back from the invisible region beyond the grave to testify 
whether men's souls live there or not. 

I admit that I have not yet proved the immortality of the 
spirit positively and affirmatively. But I have shown that this 
proposition is credible and may be capable of proof. For, since 
spirits are substantive beings, and distinct kind of substances 
from bodies, the destruction of the bodies they inhabit no longer 
presents any necessary evidence that the spirits are destroyed 
by bodily deatli. It is just as possible and credible that the 
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death of tlie bodies may have no more influence on the continu- 
ing existence of the spirits than the stripping off of a child's 
clothing has upon his personal life. I am ready to admit that 
the first impression made on our sensations when we witness a 
death is different. The death of a human body is very impress- 
ive and awful. When we see the marble complexion, the glazed 
eye, the absolute and final arrest of sense and motion, the irre- 
parable change from visible activity to dissolution and dust, it 
is not surprising that the first impression should be, with us 
sensuous creatures. This is the end of the whole being. The 
fact that the spirit of the deceased never returns in the ordinary 
course of nature to tell us whether it is still alive and active, 
awes the imagination, and suggests to the fancy the negative. 
But here we must remember how frequently the first sensible 
impressions are entirely delusive, and how they are contradicted 
by reason and fuller observation. The first impression with the 
child when he sees the acorn drop from the tree and lie frozen 
in the wintry earth, is that the acorn is dead. It is hard for 
him to beheve that this little drj' fragment of matter is the germ 
of a tree which will live for centuries a monarch of the forest. 
Nearly all the actual exploits of chemistry and electricity are 
equal surprises, whoUy contrary to first impressions. Who sup- 
posed at first that gas tar, a thing black, stinking, and filthy, 
contained all the glories of the aniline dyes, until Hoffman 
proved it ? How hard is it to believe that all the planets ex- 
cept two are much larger than this huge globe of ours, when 
they appear to us nothing but minute points of light in the noc- 
turnal sky! Yet the astronomers prove by strict mathematics 
that they are larger than the earth. AH intelligent persons see 
so many instances of the falsehood of these first impressions on 
sensation and fancy, that they cease to regard them as any tests 
cf truth. We know that we must look beyond them for more 
reasonable proofs, and the question for us is, whether facts and 
reason do not prove that the immaterial spirit survives the death 
of the body. 

The answer is. Yes. 

For, first, strong probable proof appears in this fact, that the 
identity of the living spirit does certainly i-emain unchanged 
throughout sundry great changes undergone by the body. V/e 
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know that every human body changes from a UYing foetus to a 
hving infant. It then changes into a grown man in his fuU 
vigor. It then passes into the decrepitude of age. But these 
impressive changes in the conditions of the body result in no 
change in the identity of the spirit which inhabits it. This is 
conscious of its own sameness throughout the changes. Hence 
there is a clear probability that the next change, bodily death, 
also may not interrupt the being of the living spirit. The body 
not only grows, but it may lose half its substance by emaciation 
from sickness ; it may lose a whole limb by wounds or amputa- 
tion ; but the spirit consciously Uves on without change or di- 
minution of spiritual powers This shows it to be probable that 
the final amputation, cutting off all its limbs from its use, vrill 
not interrupt the spirit's life. Indeed, we are assured by physi- 
ologists that there is a constant change in the material molecules 
which make up our bodies at any one time. Every tissue ex- 
periences wear and tear and nutrition. Particles which yester- 
day were vital parts are now "necrosed," and are expelled out of 
the system as alien matter, while their places in the living tis- 
sues are taken by new particles which yesterday belonged to a 
different vegetable or animal. It is every way probable that 
there is not one single molecule at this time in our bodies which 
was there some years ago. But while, between these two dates, 
our bodies have undergone this sweeping change, and those of 
that previous year have as literally and absolutely returned to 
their dust as will the corpse of the friend whom we bury to-day, 
our spirits are certain of their unchanging life and identity. In 
one word, every man's body is daily undergoing gradual death; 
this makes no change in the life and identity of the spirit. 
Hence the summary death of such a body presents no real evi- 
dence of the destruction of the spirit. 

Second, Every time we go to sleep and awake we have probable 
proof that the spirit remains awake after the sleep of death. We 
are familiar with this nightly change. It does not frighten us or 
impress the imagination. But let us consider it as a rational 
man would, should it have come to him as an entire novelty. 
When we grow drowsy we are conscious of approaching insensi- 
bility. The senses are all ceasing to act and closing up. If the 
mind had no experience to teach it better and listened to the first 
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impression it would doubtless conclude : "This insensibility will 
be final; this last moment of consciousness is the last I shall 
ever experience." But every morning serves to correct this 
awful impression. Every awakening teaches us that this mimie 
death of the body has not in the least interrupted the life and 
conscious identity of the spirit. Hence the probability grows 
strong that the deeper sleep of death will not interrupt it, that 
this also wiU have its sure awakening. 

Third, It is urged by materialists that so far as aU experience 
goes the thinking being is dependent for all its perceptions upon 
its bodily sense organs and for the execution of aU its volitions 
upon its nerves and muscles ; hence they would have us infer 
that the soul is entirely dependent on its body for aU its know- 
ledge and activity, which is practically being dependent on the 
body for its existence, since without either knowledge or activity 
the soul would be practically non-existent. But how does the 
soul use its bodily organs of sense and motion ? Obviously in 
the same general mode in which it uses external instruments. 

The soul feels external bodies with its arms as it would feel 
bodies somewhat more distant with a stick. The soul sees lu- 
minous objects with its eyes just as it sees with a telescope or 
opera-glass. It hears sounds with its ears, much as it hears 
them with an ear-trumpet. The blind man does not lose his 
power of feeling by dropping his stick. The huntsman does 
not lose sight by breaking his field-glass nor the sense of hear- 
ii^ by losing his ear -trumpet. We know perfectly well that 
these bodily organs are not our minds but only instruments 
which our minds employ ; therefore the loss of the instruments 
does not imply the destruction of the mind : it only leaves us in 
ignorance as to the other instruments of knowledge and action 
which the mind will learn how to employ when it shall lose these 
bodily ones. But more correct thought shows us that the spirit 
in its disembodied state wiU most probably not need or employ 
any organic instruments of perception. The only reason why 
she needs them now is probably because she is immured in an 
animal body. Her case is that of a state prisoner, who is con- 
fined for a time within the walls of a castle. He has been 
allowed five loop-holes in these walls in order to hold some in- 
tercourse with the outer world. At death the liberator cornea: 
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and proposes to demolish the roof and walls of his prison. 
Shall the prisoner be so thoughtless as to complain and object 
that in destroying his walls they are depriving him of his loop- 
holes, in consequence of which he will be able to see nothing of 
the outer world? The answer is plain: the only reason he 
needed loop-holes was that the wall imprisoned him ; now that 
it is gone he needs none. He has free unobstructed light and 
vision all around him. 

Fourth, The independence of the separate thinking substance 
is more strongly proved by this fact : that a number of its higher 
functions are performed without any dependence upon any bodily 
organ. Our eyes are the instruments with which we receive vis- 
ual perceptions; through the ears we receive the acoustic; 
through the fingers the tactual ; through the nostrils the olfactory ; 
through the palate the gustatory. But our abstract general ideas, 
our cognitions of God, of time, of space, of infinity, of subjective 
consciousness, are ministered by no sense organ. Every avenue 
of sense may be locked up or disused, and yet these highest 
functions of spirit are in full activity. The animated body is still 
there, but it is contributing nothing to these most important 
functions of soul. Especially does the spirit assert its essential 
independence in its self-prompted volitions. We wiU rest this 
argument more especially' upon that well known class of volitions 
whose object is not to move any bodily organ or member, but to 
direct the mind's own attention at will to its own chosen topic 
of inward meditation; and whose impulse does not come at all 
from any outward impression, but from the preference and pur- 
pose of the mind itself. Every man knows that his mind fre- 
quently performs these acts of voluntary attention prompted by 
nothing outside the mind, and directed to nothing outside of it. 
Here are cases of the mind moving itself, with which the body 
has nothing to do. The mind in these actions is as virtually 
disembodied as it will be when it shall have passed at death into 
the spirit world. 

Some recent physiologists do indeed assert, in the interest of 
materialism, that we are partly mistaken in these facts. They 
say that every action, even the most abstract and subjective, in 
■the mind is attended with brain action in the form of some mole- 
cular changes or readjustments in the nerve filaments and the 
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particles of grey matter forming the outer surface of the cere- 
brum. They would have us beheve that -when a man, meditat- 
ing with closed eyes, revives the mental idea of the horse or the 
tree which he saw a year ago, there is as real nerve action, and 
indeed the same nerve action, in the brain as that by means of 
which he first got his visual perception of that object. They 
would have us beUeve that when we think our most abstract cog- 
nitions of God or eternity, there must be as real brain action as 
when we are hearing the sound of a trumpet. Thus they would 
make out our premises to be false, denying that the mind per- 
forms any functions of thoughts or volitions independently of 
brain motions. 

When we ask them how they prove all this, we find there' is 
no valid proof, and the theory remains a mere wilful, idle guess. 
We ask them. Has anybody ever seen these motions of nerve 
matter and changes of relative position between filaments and 
particles of grey matter? They confess. Nobody. They con- 
fess that they will be too minute to be perceived by the human 
eye. They know that no human eye ever had, or ever can have, 
an opportunity to watch them, because no vivisection could un- 
cover the ganglia at the base of the brain, where they imagine 
these things go on, without instantly killing the subject of the 
experiment. Their indirect arguments are nothing but vague 
suppositions. The only real source of the fancy is the stubborn 
determination to reject the teaching of common sense that there 
is a separate spirit in man, and to make him no more than a 
material animal. Their real logic amounts only to this worth- 
less argument in a circle : We do not choose- to admit the exist- 
ence in man, no matter how strong the proofs, of anything ex- 
cept animated matter. We are conscious that a great deal of 
thinking goes on in man ; therefore animated matter does it all ; 
therefore nothing exists in man except animated matter. This 
theory of universal molecular brain actions has never been 
proved, it is only guessed ; it never can be proved. 

But were it necessary, we m^ht admit that coordinate nerve 
actions in the brain attend and wait upon every, even the most 
whoUy abstract, process of mind, without in the least weakening 
our fourth argument. There are three remarks to which we ask 
the close attention of the reader, either one of which is sufficient 
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to prove this. First, the wonderful faculty of memory must b& 
accounted for, whatever theory is adopted. This materialistic 
theory must teach, as it avowedly does, that the brain is liter- 
ally and materially the storehotise of memory. It must teach 
that the way ideas are retained in memory is this : A new mark 
is imprinted on a portion of the brain matter when the idea first 
comes through sense-perception; and the reason why the idea 
remains in memory, and may be revived in recollection, is that 
the mark remains permanently on the brain matter, like a 
scratch, for instance, made by a diamond upon a pane of glass ; 
and the immediate cause why the idea revives again in recollec- 
tion is this, that the portion of brain matter has moved again 
with a counter-movement, the exact reaction of that which took 
place when the mark was first printed on it. 

Some of them give us descriptions of what they suppose the 
action and counter-action of the mark to be which are all as 
imaginative and as truly without proof as the history of Jack 
the Giant-killer and his beanstalk. The most popular guess is 
this, that when the sense-impression first came into the brain it 
caused a change of adjustment between the ends or tips of 
certain nerve filaments and certain little masses of grey matter. 
So when the idea is revived in recollection, this results from the 
reactionary change of position between those little masses and 
nerve filaments. We care not to discuss the particular shape of 
any of this idle dreaming. According to its authors every idea 
received into memory and stored up is represented by a distinct 
material mark upon a material mass. Now one remark breaks 
all this down into hopeless folly, viz., that the brain is a limited 
body while the power of human memory is indefinite and un- 
limited. The more ideas an educated man has the more new 
ideas he can acqxiire. Some great men know a hundred or a, 
thousand times as much as other stupid and thoughtless people. 
But their brains if they differ in size at all are only larger by a 
few ounces at most. Voltaire had a multitude of ideas and a 
marvelous memory. His brain was one of the smallest found in 
a grown person. Wiat is the use of saying that the mark 
printed on the brain by each idea may be very small? When 
the nimiber that may be printed is absolutely imlimited the 
surface must get full no matter how small each mart, long before 
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the stock of ideas in memory is completed. Now add another 
fact, that it is most probable no idea once gained by the mind is 
ever lost wholly from the memory, but that all remain there un- 
conscious and latent, and capable of being revived by some 
mental stimulus of suggestion during our future existence : this 
theory of material nerve markings becomes worthless and 
idle. 

Second, Every man's mind knows that it usually directs its 
own attention by its own will. When he is lying in darkness 
with closed eyes he thinks of absent and abstract ideas of God, 
of duty, of eternity, and not because he is made to do so by 
physical causes, but hecause he chooses. He directs his own at- 
tention to these supersensuous thoughts. We know that some- 
times men's minds do drift in involuntary reverie, but we know 
that men can stop this when they choose. We know that in 
most cases the mind directs its own thoughts, that it is not led 
by the nose, by exterior physical causes, but gtiides itself by its 
subjective will. Now let it be granted that all our mind pro- 
cesses, even the most supersensuous, are accompanied hy mole- 
cular movements in the brain. Consciousness gives the highest 
of all evidence. This assures us that if there are any such mole- 
cular movements they are only consequences and not causes of 
the supersensuous actions of the mind. It is the mind that 
starts the process, it is the brain which responds. Let us sup- 
pose that never having seen horses and mounted men until 
recently it so happens that every time that we have seen the 
men they were mounted upon their horses; thereupon some 
chopper of logic like these materialists begins to argue : Gentle- 
men, you have never seen those men except upon their horses; 
you have never seen the men move but what you saw the horses 
move with them ; therefore you are bound to believe that the 
man and the horse are the one and the same being, that each is 
the literal Centaur. We should reply to him : Nay but oh fool ! 
have we not seen that it is the men who govern the horses, that 
the horses only move when the men spur them ; therefore we 
know without waiting to see the man dismount that the horse is 
not one and the same being with the man but an inferior being 
and the servant of the man. 

Third, We know that we are free-agents better than we know 
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any pliysiology, false or true. We know that we are free-agents 
even better than we know that we have vitalized brains inside 
our skulls, for we know our free-agency by immediate conscious- 
ness ; but we know every fact of outward observation only as it 
is reported through this consciousness. Now if this material- 
istic theory of thought were true, we could not be free-agents. 
Every thought, feehng, volition, which arises in us would be the 
effect of a material movement. But matter cannot have any 
free-agency ; and if matter thus governed us we could have none, 
our very nature would be a he. Our own hourly experience 
gives us a perfect illustration of this argument. Our minds do 
have a class of ideas and a class of feelings whose immediate 
causes are found in certain movements of our corporeal nerve 
organs ; they are what we call sensations. And about having 
them, when once those nerve organs are impressed by any exter- 
nal body beyond our control, we have no free-agency at aU. If 
the norther has struck us, we have no more free-agency about 
feehng chilly, if a stone thrown by a buUy has struck us, we 
have no more free-agency about feehng pain, if another man 
holds a rose under our nostrils, we have no more free-agency 
about smelling fragrance than if we were machines or blocks of 
stone. The knowing subject, mind, has indeed gotten the idea, 
the feeling ; but it has gotten it from a material nerve organ ; 
hence the mind wields no freedom in having it. So, if this ma- 
teriahstic theory of thought were true, if all our supersensuous 
thoughts, feehngs and voUtions were propagated from material 
nerve organs, we could have no free-agency anywhere. But we 
know we are free-agents to a certain degree. 

At this point the solution becomes easy with those cavils 
against the spirituahty and immortality of the soul, which are 
drawn from the results of concussions of the brain, suspending 
consciousness, and of loinacy and dotage. If the reader has 
attended to the remarks last made he will easilj' see that these 
facts do not prove the soul to be the brain. They only prove 
that in our present life the soul uses the brain as its instrument 
for a part of its processes. In dotage it is the bodily oi^ans 
which are growing dull and decaying; this is the reason that 
recent impressions made through the senses are weak and con- 
sequently transient. But the facts impressed by sensation in 
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previous years, when the old man was in his bodily prime, are 
as strong and tenacious as ever. The old man forgets where 
he laid his pipe half an hour ago, but he remembers the events 
of his youth with more vividness than ever. This proves that 
the decay is only organic. Were it spiritual it would equally 
obliterate early recollections and recent ones. Again, in the 
infirm old man, while the memory of recent events seems dull, 
the faculties of judgment and conscience are unimpaired. His 
advice is as sound as ever, his practical wisdom as just. The 
best scientific men now regard all cases of mental disease as 
simply instances of disease in the nerve-organs, which the mind 
employs while united to the body. Borrowing the language of 
pathology, cases of lunacy are but "functional derangements" 
of the mind. There is no such thing as " organic disease " of 
the spirit. Whenever the wise physician can cure the nervous 
excitement by corporeal means, sanity returns of itself to the 
mind. If lunacy continues until death, it is because the disease 
of the nerve organ remains uncured. The mind is not released 
from the disturbing influences of the incurably morbid action 
of its instrument until the mysterious tie which unites mind to 
body in this hfe is finally sundered. 

Another objection may here be noted : that a parallel argu- 
ment may be constructed to prove the spirituality and immor- 
tahty of the souls of brutes. The higher animals seem to have 
some mental faculties, a§ sensation, passions, memory, and a 
certain form of animal spontaneity. It is asked : Why do not 
the same arguments prove that the cause in brutes which per- 
ceives, feels, remembers and acts, is a distinct spiritual sub- 
stance, and therefore capable of separate and independent sub- 
sistence without the body ? One answer is, suppose they did I 
This would be no refutation. The conclusion might clash with, 
many of our prejudices, might surprise us greatly, might perhaps 
dictate a change in much of our conduct towards the animals. 
If the premises of a given reasoner are found to prove another 
conclusion in addition to that which he had asserted from them, 
this is no proof at all that his argument is invalid. Let us sup- 
pose that a prosecutor of crime has argued that certain estab- 
hshed facts prove John and Thomas to be guilty. It is no an- 
swer to cry that the same facts would also prove Bichard to bo 
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guilty. What if they do? It is still proved that John and 
Thomas are giiilty. The only change in the case is that we now 
find the guilt extends further than was at first asserted. But in 
the second place, an argument for the spirituality and immortal- 
ity of the higher animals will be found very defective when com- 
pared with the full argument for man's immortality. The heads 
of argument which we shall hereafter urge for the latter, are 
found to have no apphcation to the brutes. But they are far the 
strongest arguments. The real nature of that principle in them 
which feels and remembers, is very mysterious to us; the me- 
dium of speech is lacking between us and them. The real nature 
of the brute's faculties is extremely obscure to us, and for this 
reason we are ignorant of what becomes of that principle when 
their bodies die. But the nature of the human faculties we can 
know thoroughly, and therefore we are able to infer what be- 
comes of that spiritual substance endowed with those high facul- 
ties when men's bodies die. But obscure as is the nature of the 
sentient principles of brutes to us, it seems very clear that they 
lack those faculties and powers on which our argument, as to 
man, is chiefly founded. 

Brutes have sense-perceptions, sensibilities, and memory. 
But there is every reason to believe that their memory is only of 
individual ideas of particular material objects. They never form 
rational, general concepts ; they cannot reason concerning collec- 
tive classes of things. They think no abstract, general truths; 
they have no judgments of taste or of conscience. Of all these, 
which are the truly spiritual functions of mind, of all notions 
and judgments of the beautiful, of the sublime, the obligatory, 
the morally meritorious, the regulative principles of logic, the 
rational purposive volition, they seem as incapable as is a vege- 
table. But these are precisely the functions of human minds, 
which, we are conscious, go on independently of corporeal or- 
gans. These are our crowning proofs of the spiritual indepen- 
dence of human minds. 

Fifth, Our argument for man's immortality must now involve 
as a premise another great truth, the existence of a rational, 
personal God. We shall not pause to argue this, because it 
needs no argument. Men can only deny it at the cost of out- 
raging every principle of common sense. The very existence of 
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a temporal universe proves an eternal God. The universal or- 
der of this universe, the appearance of design and contrivance 
everywhere in it, prove the existence of an intelligent and wise 
Creator. Every function of conscience within us recognizes a 
righteous, divine Euler above us. Since the Creator is wise, we 
know that he had rational purposes for all that he has created. 
Therefore we know that if man had been made only for a brute's 
destiny, God never would have given man capacities and facul- 
ties so much above the brute's, so useless and out of place in a 
temporal and corporeal existence. The brute's instincts, animal 
sensibilities, and partial memory of particular ideas, coupled 
with his lack of reason, lack of forecast, lack of conscience, in- 
capacity for religious and abstract knowledge, and lack of all 
desire for them, qualify him exactly for a temporary, corporeal 
hfe. But man's rationality, his unavoidable forecast concerning 
the future, his moral affections and intuitive judgments of duty, 
merit, and guilt, his religious nature, his unquenchable hopes 
and desires for unlimited moral good, are utterly out of place in 
a creature destined to only an animal and temporal hfe. No 
sensible man who believes in a God can believe that the Creator 
has made such a mistake. Does a rational man furnish sails to 
his ploughs, destined only to turn the soil of his fields, or cart- 
wheels to his ships, destined only to navigate the water, or ea- 
gles' wings to his gate-posts, planted fast in the soil ? 

Human experience fully confirms the verdict of Solomon, that 
the rational man who seeks his chief end in the enjoyments of 
the mortal life always finds it " vanity of vanities." Did not the 
wise Creator know that? Did he also perpetrate a vanity of 
vanities in creating a being thus needlessly endowed for a mere 
mortal existence, or dare we seriously charge upon him the re- 
proach which the human anguish, in view of this futility and the 
death which ends it, only suggested : " Lord, wherefore hast thou 
made all men in vain"? Nay, this were blasphemy. To assert 
man's mere mortality is a parallel outrage upon all that is noblest 
in his nature. This outrage evolutionism, the recent and fashion- 
able form of materialism, attempts to perpetrate. We ask it, 
whence man's mind with its noble and immortal endowments? 
It has to answer that it is only a function, evolved from mere mat- 
ter, through the animals. Just as Dr. Darwin accounts for the 
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evolution of the human hand from the fore paw of an ape, so all 
the wonders of consciousness, intellect, taste, conscience, volition, 
and religious faith, are to be explained as the animal outgrowth 
of gregarious instincts and habitudes cultivated through them. 

To any man who has either a single scientific idea touching 
the facts of consciousness, or a single throb of true moral feel- 
ing, this is simply monstrous. It, of course, denies the exist- 
ence of any substance that thinks, distinct from animated matter. 
It utterly misconceives the unity which intuitively must be found 
underlying all the processes of reason in our minds. It over- 
looks utterly the distinction between instinctive and rational 
motives, thus making true free-agency, virtue, moral responsi- 
bihty, merit and moral affection, impossible. It supposes that 
as the sense-perceptions and instincts of the beast have been 
expanded by association and habit into the intellect of a Newton, 
so the fear and habit of the beast cowering under his master's 
stroke, or licking the hand that feeds and fondles him, are the 
sole source of the noble dictates of conscience and virtue. The 
holy courage of the martyr, who braves the fire rather than 
violate the abstract claims of a divine truth, is but the outgrowth 
of the brutal tenacity of the mastiff, when he endures blows, and 
torments rather than unlock his fangs from the bloody flesh of 
his prey. The heroic fidelity of the patriot, in the face of the 
grimmest death, is but the quality of the dog which will fetch 
and carry at his master's bidding. The disinterested love of 
Christian mothers, the heavenly charity which delights to bless 
an enemy, the lofty aspirations of faith for the invisible and 
eternal purity of the skies, the redeeming love of Jesus, all that 
has ever thrilled a right soul with deathless rapture of admira- 
tion and elevated man towards his divine father, are destined to 
have neither a future nor a reward, any more than" the fragrance 
of a rose, or the radiance of the plumage of the bird, or the ser- 
pent's scales. After a few years, all that shall forever be of the 
creature endowed with these glorious attributes, will be a handftil 
of the same dust which is left by the rotting weed. The spirit 
which looked out through Newton's eye, and read through the 
riddles of the phenomenal world the secrets of eternal truth 
and the glories of an infinite God, went out as utterly in ever- 
lasting liight as the Ught in the eye of the owl or bat, that could 
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only bKnk at the sunKght. These are the inevitable conclu- 
sions of evolutionism, and they are an outrage to the manhood 
of our race. What foul juggKng fiend has possessed any culti- 
vated man of this Christian age, that he should grovel through 
so many gross sophistries in order to dig his way down to this 
loathsome degradation? The ancient heathens worshipped 
brute beasts, but stiU they did not forget that they were them- 
selves the offspring of God. It remained for this modem 
paganism to find the lowest deep, by choosing the beast for his 
parent, and casting his God utterly away. 

Sixth, Pursuing this argument from the wisdom of God, we 
prove yet more clearly that he designs man for immortaKty by 
this marked human trait, that the faculties of man's spirit are 
so formed as to be capable of unlimited improvement and 
progress. The case of the brutes who are not designed for im- 
mortaKty is opposite. They can be trained and improved up 
to a certain very narrow limit, but there the progress stops. 
Some of their instincts are very wonderful, but the earliest gen- 
erations had them just as fuUy as the latest. Neither individ- 
ual animals nor races are capable of making continuous progress, 
and doubtless the bees of Abraham's day built their honey-comb 
just as mathematically as those of our enlightened century. We 
presume that the literary pigs of the ancients were just as well 
educated as those of the modern showmen. The mahouts of 
King Porus of India, trained their elephants to be precisely as 
•sagacious as those of Bamum, and the ancient Hindoo jugglers 
managed their snakes and dancing monkeys so as to present the 
same surprising tricks exhibited by the modems. But with 
man it is wholly otherwise. He also Kke the animals has a 
body and a few animal instincts. These are capable of improve- 
ment, precisely Kke those of the brutes, within certain narrow 
limits. Gymnastic exercises enable the athlete to run somewhat 
faster, jump somewhat higher, lift somewhat heavier burdens, 
and wrestle or box somewhat better than common men ; but his 
advancement in all these particulars is cut short by very narrow 
boundaries. He cannot pass beyond these any more than the 
ancient Greek. No corporeal dexterity is acqvdred in our day 
beyond that of the ancient jugglers and gymnasts. When we 
pass to the faculties of man's spirit, ve find all different. 
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These can be improved indefinitely and without any limitation 
■whatever. The more the mind learns the more it can learn. 
"When an Aristotle or a Cuvier Las extended his knowledge be- 
yond that of the peasant a thousand fold, he is better able than 
ever before to make further acquisitions. The same fact is true 
of the race. Each generation, may, if it chooses, preserve all the 
acquisitions both of faculty and knowledge made by parent gen- 
erations, and may add to them. When we compare the powers 
of civilized man with those of savages, the former appears almost 
as a demigod to the latter ; but civilized society is now prepared 
by virtue of these acquisitions to advance from its present posi- 
tion with accelerating speed. Recent events prove this ; for the 
last forty years have witnessed an advancement in knowledge 
and power equal to the previous hundred years. 

Why does an all-wise Creator endow our mental faculties with 
capacity for endless advancement unless he designs us for an 
endless lite? Observation teaches us that wherever God placed 
a power in the human essentia, he has appointed some legitimate 
scope for its exercise. It is incredible that he should have given 
this most splendid power to man had he intended to make it 
futile by cutting short man's existence. When we visit a nursery 
farm, where the little scions of apple trees and the great shade 
trees are cultivated for sale, we see that the nurseryman has 
planted them one foot apart in rows not more distant than corn- 
rows ; but we see by experience that it is the nature of these 
trees to grow continually until each one occupies an area of 
forty feet in diametei;. How is this ? This nurseryman is surely 
cultivating these scions with express view to their trans-planta- 
tion into another and wider field of growth, otherwise he is a 
fool. 

Seventh, The argument is crowned and made unanswerable by 
considering man's moral faculties. These centre in the follow- 
ing intuitive and necessary rational judgments, which are uni- 
versal among right-minded men, and more indisputable if 
possible than the axioms of logic and geometry. We have an 
intuitive notion of moral good and evil, of the distinction be- 
tween virtue and vice, right and wrong, which cannot be ex- 
plained by or reduced into any other notion. Every man, not 
insane or idiotic, knows self-evidently that he is under obliga- 
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tion to do the right and avoid the wrong. Every man knowa 
that there is good-desert in doing the right and ill-desert in 
doing the -svrong. Every man feels the satisfaction of a good 
conscience when he does the right disinterestedly, and the sting 
of remorse when he does evil. Take this set of judgments and 
sentiments out of a man's spirit and he ceases to be a man. 

The German philosopher, Immanuel Kant, gives us this inge- 
nius argument for immortality from this moral principle, " We 
know that it is our duty to practice all virtue and avoid all vice, 
as well as we know it is our duty to practice any virtue." That 
is to say, our judgment of obligation commands us to be morally 
perfect. Every sincerely good man is sincerely striving to be 
better and better, and no enlightened conscience will ever be sat- 
isfied short of moral perfection. This is then the voice of God, 
our maker, in our reasonable souls ; and it is a voice of divine 
command. But experience teaches us that nobody has ever at- 
tained moral perfection in this mortal Ufe. 

Then surely there must be a future life in which progress in 
virtue may be made unto perfection. If God has not provided 
such a. future state for us, he would never have laid this high 
command upon our souls. What should we think of his justice 
and equity if, after limiting our bodily growth to twenty-five 
years and fixing our bodily decay at three-score and ten, he had 
then commanded us every one to grow to be twenty feet tall? 
Nobody grows to much more than six feet in seventy years. 
How can we be commanded to grow to twenty feet if seventy 
years are the limit of our existence ? 

In the next place, our necessary judgment of demerit for sin 
and our sentiment of remorse make us all know that punishment 
ought to follow sin. Everybody expects that punishment will 
follow sin. We know that God is the fountain-head of moral 
obligation and the supreme moral ruler. We know that he 
wields a providential government over us. This is a truth so 
obvious as to force itself upon the dark mind of the pagan em- 
peror Nebuchadnezzar, that God doeth his will among the 
armies of heaven and the inhabitants of this earth; and that 
there is none that can stay his hand, or say unto him. What 
doest thou ? On the one hand it is entirely agreeable to reason 
and conscience to regard the miseries of this life as the punish- 
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ments, or at least the chastisements, of sin; but on the other 
hand, if there is no future life reason and conscience ought to 
pronounce these earthly punishments the whole punishments of 
sin. 

Our intuitions ought to make us believe that, as this mortal 
life terminates, our penal debt is fuUy paid off, the Ul-desert of 
sin satisfied and extinguished, and the creature, lately a trans- 
gressor, cleansed of its ill-desert and guilt. As the mortal ap- 
proaches death, remorse ought to decline, and relax its pangs, 
so that in the moment of death the soul should be absolutely 
freed from death and fear and self-rebuke, and quit existence in 
a state of perfect moral peace. 

But such is never the case with dying men, unless their intel- 
lects are oppressed by delirium or coma, or their consciences 
seared as with a hot iron. The soul of the dying man, if in a 
rational state, knows that its debt of punishment for sin is not 
fully paid. It knows that earthly sufferings are only the begin- 
ning of that payment. Conscience is not satisfied, but denoim- 
ces the ill-desert of the soul more clearly and awfully than ever 
before. Fear and remorse are not assuaged, but increase their 
torments, and culminate in the last dreadful period of exit from 
this world. Such is the experience of every rational soul in dy- 
ing, who has not drugged himself with some deadly delusion, 
xmless he is calmed by the hope of pardoning mercy in the Di- 
vine Judge whom he knows he is to meet beyond the grave. 
These moral convictions of dying men are dictated by the most 
xmiversal, the most necessary, the most fundamental judgments 
of human reason. "Were there no such fact of a future existence 
to ground them, reason itself would be a lie, and man incapable 
of moral conclusions. 

It is very well known how materialists endeavor to break this 
testimony of nature itself to immortality, by crying that this fear 
and remorse are merely the results of superstitious fictions 
working upon the ignorant imagination. This explanation is as 
siUy as it is false to rational consciousness. It is but the same 
which is advanced by the pagan atheist Ovid : Timor fecit 
deos. Mr. Edmund Burke sufficiently exploded the miserable 
sophism by the scornful question, Quis fecit timorem ? No one 
is afraid, unless he believes there is an object to be afraid of. 
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The belief in the reality of the object must be present before- 
hand, in order to generate the fear. Every man who is not try- 
ing to cheat himself knows that these moral judgments, which 
are so solemnly reinforced by death, lire functions of the reason 
and not of the fancy. The imaginings of superstition with its 
morbid terrors are the abuse and travesty of these moral senti- 
ments, and not their source. 

There is another broad moral fact which completes the de- 
monstration, both of a future life and of future rewards and 
punishments. When we compare our fellow-men together we 
see that they do not all receive their equal deserts in thisdife. 
Here wickedness often triumphs and innocence suffers. The 
wicked "spread themselves like the green bay tree," their 
strength is firm and there are no bands even in their death ; but 
the righteous are afflicted every morning and chastened every 
evening. Not seldom the purest human lives are darkened 
during their larger part by unkindness, calamity, or bereavement, 
and are terminated by a painful disease culminating in yet more 
painful death. No compensation comes to them, but the exist- 
ence which was continued under the twilight of suffering ends 
in darkness. When we set these afflicted lives over against the 
prosperity of the wicked there remains a moral mal-adjustment 
abhorrent and frightful to every moral sentiment, unless there is 
to be a more equitable settlement beyond. These facts are im- 
pregnable. Kighteousness deserves reward, and sin deserves 
punishment. There is a righteous God who rules this world by 
his providence. His benevolence and equity make it impossible 
that he should visit earthly miseries upon any moral agent ex- 
cept as the just punishment of his sins. Since all of us suffer 
more or less, all of us are more or less sinners, as our own con- 
sciences fully testify ; but men are not punished in this life in. 
due proportion to their relative guilt. Therefore it must be that 
God completes the distribution of penalties in a future life. To 
deny this then is to impugn the existence or the hoHness and jus- 
tice of God ; it is a burning insult to him, near akin to blasphemy. 

Such is a moderate statement of the rational arguments which 
prove the immortahty of our spirits and our accountability be- 
yond death for our conduct. The course of the proof also 
shows that the denial of our conclusion would make mankind 
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practically brutes ; for -wlien we have proved that there exists in 
the human person a rational and spiritual substance, the spirit, 
we have virtually proved man's immortality. Prove sucessfuUy 
that man does not possess this distinct spiritual substance and 
he is made a mere beast. He may be a more refined beast than 
an elephant, a pointer dog, or a monkey, but still he is only a 
beast. That which alone differentiates him from brutes is 
gone. 

It is known that there is a vain philosophy, which avows itself 
materialistic and which yet pretends to find something in this 
evoluted and improved animal to which to attach a temporary 
moral personality, moral sentiments, and moral accountability. 
We assure such vain thinkers that their attempt is futUe. When 
we try it at the bar of common sense and sound philoso- 
phy, it meets these crushing refutations. Our mind is nothing 
but a refined function of a material organism, and its highest 
sentiments are nothing but animal instincts grounded only in 
organic sensibilities, evoluted into some advanced forms; then 
it is impossible there can be any valid concept of the moral 
good higher than that of mere animal good. It is also impos- 
sible that there can be any moral motive directing and restrain- 
ing actions. Where there are no moral motives there can be no 
just responsibility. Again, if all man's high sentiments are but 
advanced evolutions from animal instincts there can be no 
rational free-agency. Has the hen, for instance, any rational 
free-agency when impelled by her instinct to incubate her eggs ? 
But where there is no rational free-agency there can be no just 
moral responsibility. 

An aU perfect God is the only adequate standard of righteous- 
ness, as his preceptive will is the only sufficient practical source 
of obligation. Without an omniscient administrator and a 
future hfe no adequate administration of justice is possible. 
Thus the logic of philosophy proves that when God, spirit, and 
immortality are expunged morality becomes impossible. 

The great sensuous masses of mankind will reach the same 
result by a simpler and shorter path. " Let us eat and drink, for 
to-morrow we die." We may be assured this will be the logic 
of the average man when taught materialism : " The scientists 
teach me that I am only a refined beast. Then, if I choose I 
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may act as a beast ; there is no hereafter for me. Then I shall 
be a fool to deny myself anything I desire out of a regard for a 
hereafter. Experience teaches me that what they call ■wicked 
men may live very prosperously in their wickedness provided 
■they are a little politic in observing a few cautions. Then there 
is no penalty for that sort of ■wickedness in this Ufe, and as there 
is no future Ufe, there is no penalty for it anywhere. Why 
should I not indtdge myself in it ? There is no such thing as an 
omniscient God, consequently I am free to do anything and 
everything I desire, provided these short-sighted men do not 
' catch me at it.' " Indeed, why should your materialists stop 
short of this unanswerable logic ? " The scientists tell me that 
I am only a refined beast, and that my fellow-men are the same. 
A beast cannot be guilty of crime, and it is no crime to kill 
beasts ; why then may I not kill any human beings whom I find 
it convenient to murder? Why may I not kill any of these 
scientists who have taught me this instnictive lesson, provided I 
gain anything by it ?" Practically, the result of this materialism 
always has been, and always ■will be, to disorganize human so- 
ciety, to let loose the flood-gates of crime, and to destroy civil- 
ization. In imperial Kome skepticism and materialism became 
the prevalent doctrines. With what result? History answers: 
The butcheries of Nero and his successors, the death of pnbUo 
virtue, and the utter putrescence of the once glorious Boman re- 
public, which left it like a rotting behemoth to be torn to pieces 
by the Goths and Huns. Again, materialism became the domi- 
nant creed of the ruling faction in France in 1790. With what 
restdt? The fruit was the "Reign of Terror," which in five 
years annihilated fifty-two billions of francs of French wealth, 
made the streets of her cities run ■with the blood of judicial mur- 
ders, perpetrated in the name of liberty more outrages and 
crimes against human rights than the autocratic Bourbons had 
■wrought in five hundred years, and plunged Europe in two de- 
cades of causeless wars. Again in 1871 the International Com- 
munists, a faction of materialists, gained temporary possession 
of Paris. The consequence was a carnival of plunder and mur- 
der, until President Thiers crashed them out by force. Surely 
it is time then to learn that the tendency of this doctrine always 
has been, and always must be, by turning men into brutes, to 
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tern earth into a hell. There is no adequate restraint upon the 
■wicked tendencies of man's fallen nature short of the authority 
of an omniscient, almighty God, and the fear of the righteous 
awards of immortality. 

Shall all these stem lessons of history and of common sense 
be rebutted by the assertion that quite a number of our scien- 
tific evolutionists and materialists are quite nice, decent gentle- 
men? No doubt. But what makes them such? The tradi- 
tionary influences and habits of action resulting from that very 
Christianity which they are seeking to destroy. Their good 
citizenship is a temporary impulse communicated to them from 
God-fearing ancestors. Let them succeed in obliterating the 
belief in God and immortality, society will find too late that the 
whole source of the restraining impulse has been lost. The 
intellectual progeny will tend to become monsters, with the irre- 
sponsible ferocity of beasts energized by the powers of perverted 
rationality. Does a George Eliot, for instance, tell us that she 
still leaves an adequate object for the moral homage of her 
materialists in the noble concept of the " aggregate humanity," 
the worthy object of the humanitarian virtues? What is aggre- 
gate humanity? Where is it? According to her doctrine that 
huge part of the idol, which is composed of the past generations, 
is nowhere, is rotting in annihilation. According to her, the 
part of the idol which is to come in future generations is only 
an aggregate of beasts, a suitable object truly for moral homage! 
And worse still, this part is as yet a non-entity; and when it 
shall have become an actuality her votaries, whom she invites to 
worship it, wUl have become non-entities. Bah! Can the inso- 
lence of folly go further than this? Or are we told that these 
most decent scientists are doing nothing but following the lights 
of inductive science and bowing loyally to the truths of nature, 
wherever they meet them? We know that, so far as they array 
their zoology and histology as proofs of materialism, they are 
not paying loyal homage to the truths of natural science, but 
misconstruing and perverting them. We know that their at- 
tempt to disprove the existence of our rational spirits by means 
of the very exercise of the rational faculties can only turi* out a 
logical suicide. It is as though one said to us, we have now 
proved experimentally -that there are no eye-balls in human 
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heads. We ask, gentlemen, by what species of experiments do 
you prove that assertion? They answer, By a series of nice 
experiments made with our visual faculty. But if there are no 
eye-balls there is no visual faculty. Such experiments would 
be impossible. The analogy is exact. If these scientists did 
not possess a mind, endowed with supersensuous rational facul- 
ties, impossible to be the functions of mere material organism, 
faculties which are the indisputable signatures of distinct spir- 
itual substance, the experiment of his biology would mean 
nothing to him. He thinks he is sacrificing at the altar of piire 
scientific truth. He deceives himself. He is sacrificing to an 
intellectual idol. Solomon tells us of men, who, while "scat- 
tering fire-brands, arrows and death," said, "Are we not in 
sport?" Ghastly sport it is! By what title can these mistaken 
interpreters of nature flatter themselves, that they are not scat- 
tering the fire-brands, arrows and death which their doctrine has 
always hitherto strewn among the nations? 
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PASSING now from the social morals of the faraily to the 
general ethics of social duties, we meet the fact that the 
civil government is the appointed regulator and guardian of 
all these. Hence these duties take the form of civic morals, and 
our rights and duties as citizens meet us at the front. The dis- 
cussion naturally begins with the question. What is the moral 
ground of my obHgation to obey the magistrate, whom yester- 
day, before he was inducted into office, I would have scorned to 
recognize as my master, to whom to-day I must bow in obedi- 
ence? Three opposing theories have been advanced in our day 
in answer to this question. The firet answer is that I am bound 
to obey him solely because I have consented to do so. This is 
the theory which founds government in a "social contract," 
which, first stated by Thomas Hobbes, of Malmesbury, was 
made popular among English Liberals by John Locke, and, in- 
troduced to the French by Rousseau's famous book, Le Gontrat 
Social, became the raUng philosophy of the French Jacobins. 
This apprehends men as at first insulated individuals, human 
integers, all naturally equal and absolutely free, having a natu- 
ral liberty to indulge, each one, his whole practical wiU as a 
"lord of creation." But the experience of the inconveniences 
of the mutual violences of so many hostile wills, with the loss of 
so many advantages, led them, in time, to consent voluntarily 
to the surrender of a part of their wUls, natural rights, and in- 
dependence, to gain a more secure enjoyment of the remainder. 
To effect this they are supposed to have conferred, and to have 
entered into a compact with each other, covenanting to submit 
to certain restraints upon their natural liberty, and to submit to 
certain of their equals elected to rule, in order to get their re- 
maining rights protected. Subsequent citizens entering the so- 
ciety by birth or immigration are supposed to have given their 
sovereign assent to this compact, expressly, as in having them- 
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selves naturalized, or else impliedly, by remaining; in the land. 
The terms of compact form the organic law, or constitution of 
the commonwealth ; and the reason why men are bound to obey 
their equal, or possible inferior, as magistrate, is simply that 
they have bargained, and are getting their quid pro quo. 

Many writers, as Burlemarqui and Blackstone, are too intelli- 
gent to suppose or claim that any human persons ever rightfully 
existed, in fact, in the independent state described, or that any 
commonwealth actually originated in such an optional bargain ; 
but they teach that such a non-existent compact must be as- 
sumed as implied, and as virtually accounting for the origin of 
civic obligation. Thus Blackstone, II. Intro., § 2, p. 47. But to 
us it appears that this species of legal fiction is a poor basis for 
a moral theory, and is no source of natural right and obligations. 

The second theory may be called theistic, tracing civic obli- 
gation to the will and ordinance of God our Creator. It answers 
that we are bound to obey the civil magistrate, because God, 
who has the right as creator and sovereign, commands it. This 
command is read by aU Christian citizens in sacred Scripture, 
which says, " The powers that be are ordained of God," and 
" Whosoever resisteth, resisteth the ordinance of God." It is 
read again in the light of natural facts and reason. These facts 
are mainly two, that God created man a social being, which is 
so true that without social relations man would utterly fail of 
reaching his designed development and happiness, and indeed 
would perish, and that man's personal appetencies ever tend 
to engross to himself the rights of others. Selfishness is ever 
inclining to infringe the boundaries of equity and philanthropy. 
Hence it is the ordinance of nature that man shall live in society ; 
and that man in society must be restrained from injuring his 
fellows. And there are no other hands than human ones to 
wield this power of restraint. We are thus taught as clearly as 
by Scripture itself, that the Creator ordained civil government 
and wills all men to submit to it. The same argument may be 
placed in this light : Men are rational, moral, and responsible 
creatures. Righteousness is their proper law. But personal 
selfishness tends perpetually to transgress that law, hence arises 
the necessity of restraint. Thus, the only alternatives are, sub- 
mission to civil government, which is such restraint, or an ulti- 
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mate prevalence of aggression, which wotild destroy the very 
ends of social existence. Witness the wretched and savage state 
of all 'human beings who are wholly without any form of gov- 
ernment. Here we are met by a cavil which is expressed by 
some, and which has evidently embarrassed many other moral 
writers. This is, that God ought not to be introduced into this 
discussion, because Grod and his will are theological facts ; but 
since this inquiry is concemiig natural right and sectdar rela- 
tions, it OT^ht to be decided exclusively upon natural data, with- 
out importing into it other premises from the alien field of 
theology. To this I answer, that in reality there is no fact 
among the data of moral science so purely natural as God. As 
soon as the mind begins to reason on the phenomena of nattirc 
and experience, it is led in one direction to God, at least as im- 
mediately and necessarily as it is led in other directions to 
gravity, causation, conscience, free agency or any other natural 
fact. God is not only one proper factor, but the prior one, in 
the philosophy of our moral nature, seeing he created it, and his 
nature is the concrete standard of moral perfection ; and his 
preceptive will, the expression of that nattire, is the practical 
source and rule of all oiu: obligations. He is, therefore, not only 
the first, but the essential and most natural of all the factors in 
every question of natural right. To attempt to discuss those 
questions, omittii^ him and his will, is just as unreasonable as it 
would have been in Newton to discuss planetary astronony, and 
the orbital motion of the planets, leaving out all reference to 
the sun. And this is justified, last, by the remark, that in con- 
structing our theory of civic obligations, we introduce God, not 
in his theologic relations as Redeemer, but in his natural rela- 
tion as creator and moral ruler. I am happy to find my position 
thus sustained by the great German statesman and philosopher. 
Dr. Julius Stahl, (quoted by Dr. Chas. Hoc^e Theol. Vol. III. p. 
260) : " Every philosophical science must begin with the first prin- 
ciple of all thills, that is, with the Absolute. It must, therefore, 
decide between Theism and Pantheism, between the doctrine that 
the first principle is the personal, extra mundane, self-revealing 
God, and the doctrine that the first principle is an impersonal 
power immanent in the world." It is the Christian doctrine of 
God and of his relation to the world that he makes the founds- 
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tion of legal and political science. He controverts the doctrine 
of Grotius that there would be a jus naiurale if there were no 
Grod, which is really equivalent to saying that there would be 
an obligation to goodness if there were no such thing as good- 
ness. Moral excellence is of the very essence of God. He is 
concrete goodness, infinite reason, excellence, knowledge, and 
power, in a personal form ; so that there can be no obligation to 
virtue which does not involve obligation to God. 

The theistic scheme, then, traces civil government and the civic 
obligation to the wiU and act of God, our sovereign, moral ruler 
and proprietor, in that he from the first made social principles 
a constitutive part of our souls, and placed us under social rela- 
tions that are as original and natural as our own persons. These 
relations were : first of the family, then of the clan, and, as men 
multiplied, of the commonwealth. It follows thence that social 
government in some form is as natural as man. If asked, whence 
my obligation to obey my equal, or possible inferior, as civil 
magistrate ? it answers, because God wiUs me to do it. He has 
an infinite right. The advantages and conveniences of such an 
arrangement may illustrate and even reinforce the obligation; 
they do not originate it. Civil government is an ordinance of 
the Maker ; magistrates receive place and power under his provi- 
dence. They are his ministers to man. 

This theory, pushed to a most vicious extreme by the party 
known as Legitimists, is the third which has had some currency. 
These advocates of the divine right of royalty teach, that while 
government is the ordinance of God, its first form was the family, 
in which the father was the sovereign, and this is the type of all 
larger commonwealths. Every chief magistrate should therefore 
be a king, holding the same sovereign relation to their subjects 
which fathers hold to their children. As in the patriarchal clans 
of Scripture, the birth-right descended to the eldest son and 
carried with it the headship of the clan, so the right to reign is 
hereditary in the king's eldest son.. To deprive him of it is to 
Tob him of his rightful inheritance. Subjects, if discontented with 
their king, have no more right to replace him by another chief 
magistrate elected by themselves, than minor children have to 
vote in a new father. If the hereditary monarch becomes op- 
pressive, the only remedy for the subject is humble petition and 
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passive obedience. There is no right of revolution. Oppressed 
subjects must wait for a release by divine providence. And in 
support of this slavish theory they quote the precepts of the 
apostles. (Kom. xiii. ; 1 Peter ii. 13-17.) 

This servile theory I thus refute. Men in society do not bear 
to their rulers the proportion minor children bear to their 
parents, in weakness, inexperience, or folly, but are generally 
the natural equal of their rulers. Nor are the citizens the 
objects of an instinctive natural love in the breasts of kings, 
similar to that of parents for their children, powerfully prompt- 
ing a disinterested and humane government of them. The pre- 
tended analogy is utterly false. Second, whereas divine authority 
is claimed for royalty, God did not give a regal government to 
his chosen people Israel ; but his preference was to make them 
a federal repubhc of eleven cantons. When he granted a king 
at their request, it was not an hereditary one. The monarchy 
was elective. David was not the son of Saul, but was elected 
by the elders of Israel. It is true that the prestige of his hero- 
ism enabled him to nominate his immediate successor, Solomon, 
who yet was not his eldest son. After Solomon, the elders of 
Israel were willing to elect his son Rehoboam ; but upon ascer- 
taining his tyrannical purposes they elected Jeroboam. And the 
reader must note that they are nowhere in Scripture blamed for 
this election, nor for their secession ; and Rehoboam, who had 
been elected by two tribes, when proposing coercion is strictly 
forbidden by God. So Jehu, elected by divine direction, was 
not a successor of the house of Ahab. Third, the New Testa- 
ment does not command us especially to obey kings, but "the 
powers that be." Scripture thus makes the de facto government, 
whatever may be its character, the object of our allegiance within 
the limits of conscience. And it is fatal to these advocates of 
the divine right of royalty, that the actual government which St. 
Paul and St. Peter enjoined Christians to obey was neither regal 
nor hereditary. It was a recent usurpation in the bosom of a 
vast republican commonwealth still retaining the nominal forms 
of republicanism. Julius CiBsar and his nephew Octavius care- 
fully rejected the title of king. The latter selected that of im- 
perator, the constitutional title of the commander-in-chief of the 
active armies of the repubhc. He held his executive power by 
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annual, nominal reelection of the offices of pontifex maximus and 
consxd, both republican offices. He was, in a ■word, what the 
Greeks expressed by the name — zujiawo:;. Octavius Caesar was 
not the son of Julius, Tiberius was not the son of Octavius, 
Caius Caligula was not the son of Tiberius, Nero was not the 
son of Caius. So that the fact is, that the very government to 
which the early Christians were commanded to submit was a 
revolutionary one, and not regal. So unfortunate have the Le- 
gitimists been in claiming the authority of Scripture against the 
right of revolution, and in favor of royalty. In a word, their 
theory has not a particle of support in reason or God's word. 
Yet the obtruding of it by so many divines as the theistic theory 
doubtless did much to prejudice the right view. 

On the contrary, the power of magistrates as between them 
and the citizens is only a delegated power, and is from the com- 
monwealth, which is the aggregate of citizens, to them. God has 
indeed, by the law of nature and revelation, imposed on all the 
citizens and on the magistrates the duty of obedience, and or- 
dained that men shall Hve in regxdar civil society under laws. 
But he has not given to magistrates, as such, any inherent rights 
other than those belonging to other citizens. As persons, they 
are equal to the citizens and of them ; as magistrates they exist 
for the people and not the people for them. " They are the 
ministers of God to thee for good." They personally have only 
the common and equal title which their fellow citizens have tO' 
good as being of one race, the common children of God, subject 
to the golden rule, the moral charter of repubhcanism. 

Having refuted the theory of legitimacy, or divine right of 
kings, we now return to complete our evidence for the right 
theory, by refuting the claim of a social contract. 

First, it is notoriously false to the facts. Civil government is 
a great fact. It must find its foundation in a fact, not in a legal 
fiction. And the fact is, men never existed rightfully for one 
moment in the independency this theory imagines. God, their 
maker and original ruler, never gave them such independence. 
Their civic responsibilitj', as ordained by him, is as native as 
they are. They do not elect between civic subordination and 
license any more than a child elects his father, but they are horn 
under government. The simple practical proof is, that were any 
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man to claim that natural liberty, and the option of accepting or 
declining allegiance, every government on earth would claim the 
right to destroy him as an outlaw. 

Second, the theory is atheistic and unchristian. Such were 
Hobbes and the Jacobins. It is true that Locke tried to hold it 
in a Christian sense, but it is none the less obstinately atheistic 
in that it wholly discards God, man's relation to him, his right 
to determine our condition of moral existence, and the great 
fact of moral philosophy, that God has formed and ordained us 
to live under civil government. So, in the insane pride of its per- 
fectionism, it overlooks the fact that man's will is ever disordered 
and unrighteous, and so cannot be the just rule of his actions. 

Third, it also virtually discards original moral distinctions. So 
did Hobbes, its author, teaching that the enactments of govern- 
ment make right and wrong. It infers this consistently, for if 
man's wish made his natural right, and he has only come under 
any constraint of civil law by his optional compact, of course 
whatever he wished was right by nature. Moreover, govern- 
ment being a restraint on natural right, is essentially of the 
nature of an evil, to which I only submit for expediency's sake 
to avoid a greater evil. Civil society is herself a grand robber 
of my natural rights, which I only tolerate to save myself from 
other more numerous robbers. How then can any of the rules 
of civil government be an expression of essential morality ? And 
is this scheme likely to be very promotive of content and loyalty J 

Fourth, the social contract lacks all basis of facts, and is 
therefore wholly illogical. It has no claim inforo scientim to 
be entertained even for discussion. For the science of natural 
rights should be inductive. But this theory has no basis of 
facts. Commonwealths have not historically begun in such an 
optional compact of lordly savages. Such absolute savages, 
could we find any considerable number of them, would not usu- 
ally possess the good sense and the self-control which would be 
sufELcient for any permanent good. The only real historical in- 
stances of such compacts have been the agreements of outlaws 
forming companies of banditti, or crews of pirate ships. These 
combinations realize precisely the ideals pictured by Hobbes, 
Locke, and Eonsseau. Did ever one of them result in the crea- 
tion of a permanent and weU-ordered commonwealth? The 
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well-known answer to this question hopelessly refutes the 
scheme. Commonwealths have usually arisen, in fact, from the 
expansion of clans, which were at first but larger families. True 
historical research shows that the primitive government of these 
clans was usually presbyterial, a government by elders who had 
succeeded to the natural and inherent authority of the first 
parents. 

Fifth, certain inconvenient and preposterous consequences 
must logically follow from the theory of the social contract. 
The righteous "swear to their own hurt, and change not." No 
matter, then, how the lapse of time may have rendered the old 
contract unsuitable or mischievous, no majority could right- 
eously change it so long as any minority claimed their pledges. 
Again, unless the commonwealth has a formal constitution, who 
can decide what are the terms of the social contract? England 
has no written constitution. Again, if the ruler violated the es- 
sence of the contract in one act, this would release all the citi- 
zens from allegiance. The contract broken on one side is bro- 
ken on both. But so sweeping a release of all the individual 
citizens of the commonwealth from their allegiance, whenever 
any essential article of the social contract had been violated, 
either by a ruler or a greedy majority, would lead to intolerable 
anarchy. There is a noted government which historically and 
actually originated in a social compact, that of the United States 
of America. It was a republic of republics, a government of 
special powers, created by a federal covenant between sovereign 
states, or httle contiguous independent nations. The contract- 
ing integers were not citizens, but states. The logical result 
was that the infringement of any essential principle of the con- 
stitution, which was the compact, released each contracting 
party from the bond. This result inhered inevitably in the na- 
ture of the federal government, as was admitted by jurisconsults 
of all parties, by Josiah Quincy, President FiUmore, and Daniel 
Webster as fuUy as by Jefferson, Madison, and Calhoun. A 
government formed by a social compact is, ipso facto, dissolved 
by the breach of that compact into the integers which composed 
it. In the case of the United States those integers were sover- 
eign commonwealths. Hence the exercise of their constitu- 
tional right of secession could not result in anarchy, for the 
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original commonwealths survived, exercising all the authority 
necessary to that civic order enjoined by natural obligation. 

Last, law properly arms the magistrate with some powers 
which could not have been derived from a social contract of in- 
dividuals, because the individuals never possessed those powers. 
Life, for instance, is Grod's. No man can bargain away what 
does not belong to him. Nor can they plead that the common- 
wealth's existence justifies her in assuming a power of life and 
death. But the commonwealth, on their view, has no existence 
to persons as yet until the social contract is completed. Again, 
how does the commonwealth get power to take the life or pro- 
perty of aliens who never contracted with it ? The theory re- 
presents independent men as surrendering certain natural rights 
to society in order to secure the enjoyment of the rest. But I 
deny that any right can be mentioned, morally belonging to any 
man, of which he is stripped when entering a just government. 
The one most frequently named is the right of self-defence. But 
what is meant by it? The privilege of making one's self accuser, 
judge, jury and executioner, at once to avenge any supposed 
wrong in any manner suggested by one's own resentment? I 
deny that this was ever a right of any creature of God's in any 
state of existence. It is always a natural unrighteousness. It 
is the right of an innocent man, when the arm of the law is not 
present, to protect himself by his own personal force, even to 
the destruction of the assailant, if necessary. Then I deny that 
just government strips any citizen of this right. The law fuUy 
recognizes it. 

This infidel theory sets out, like an atheist as it is, without re- 
ference to the fact that man's existence, nature and rights sprang 
out of the personal will of a creator. It sets out without refer- 
ence to original moral distinctions, or original responsibilities to 
God, or to his moral essence. It quietly overlooks the fact that 
man's will, if he is the creature of a personal and moral creator, 
never could be in any circumstance his rule of action. It hides 
away the stubborn fact that the human will is depraved, and, for 
that second reason, cannot righteously be his rule. It falsely as- 
sumes a state of nature in which the individual's will is inde- 
pendent, and makes his right. Whereas, no being except the 
eternal and self-existent Grod has a right to that state for 
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oae instant. But all these are facts of nature, involved in this 
case of civic obhgation, and discoverable by reason and experi- 
ence. All then must be included in oxa construction, if we 
would have a correct, or even a rational view. The state of 
facts is simply this : Man, being a creature, enters on existence 
the subject of God. This he does not only by force, but by 
moral right. Moral distinctions are essential and eternal, hav- 
ing been eternally impersonated in God's subjective moral prin- 
ciples, and authoritatively legislated for creatiires in all the pre- 
cepts, to utter which God is prompted by those immanent prin- 
ciples. Moral obligations on the creatiire are therefore as na- 
tive as lie is. They are binding, not by the assent of the crea- 
ture's wiU, but by God's enactment ; so that man enters exist- 
ence under social obligations, as is indicated by his being, in so 
many constitutive traits, a social creatiire. Civil government is 
nothing more than the organization of one segment of those so- 
cial rights and duties Thus civil government is God's natural 
ordinance. Once more, the rule of action enforced by just gov- 
€rmnents is tlie moral rule. This is approximately true, even of 
the government which we deem relatively bad. So that a thor- 
oiighly just civil government, if such could be realized, would en- 
join on each order of citizens only the acts which were morally 
right for them to do, and forbid only those which would be wrong. 

What then woiild be a man's civil liberty? I reply, under a 
perfectly equitable government, covld such be realized, the same 
as his natiiral hberty. No existing government is perfectly 
eqtiitable, because executed by man's imperfect hands. None 
are wholly unrighteous. Some withhold more, some fewer of the 
citizen's moral (and natiiral) rights. Hence, imder the most 
despotic government, some natiiral rights remain. Coiild a gov- 
ernment be perfectly equitable, each citizen's civic liberty would 
be exactly equal to his natiiral. 

Some few citizens may shrink from the theory of government 
in God's absolute authority over man, and denying to man any 
absolute natiiral independence, from the apprehension that it 
may lead to arbitrary civil government. To such, I reply : Is it 
not far more likely that tyrannical consequences will be drawn 
from the other theory which discards God, the eternal standard 
and pattern of pure equity and benevolence, which postulates 
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the sinful creature's licentious and unjust wishes, as the ulti- 
mate measure of his rights, which represents the natural rights 
of the ruler and the ruled as a very different quantity from his 
civic rights, and which discards the essential distinction between 
justice and injustice a priori to legislation? Is not this the 
freer and safer theorj', which founds man's inalienable rights, as 
his duties, on eternal and holy moral distinctions, and holds 
rulers and ruled responsible to the judgment of an equitable 
heavenly Father with whom is " no respect of persons ?" 

" By their frmts ye shall know them." I require the student 
to look at Hobbes, deducing with his iron logic from this theory 
of the social contract his conclusion, that government must be 
leviathan, the irresistible giant among all the weaker animals. 
He proves that on his theory government ought to be absolute. 
For the theory recognizes neither responsibility nor allegiance 
to a common heavenly Father, perfectly impartial, equitable 
and benevolent, the ruler of rulers, the protector of aU his chil- 
dren, who will call all their oppressors to a strict account To 
the Jacobin, the commonwealth is the only God, beyond which 
there is no umpire, no judge, no avenger. Again, upon this 
theory, the supreme rule of commonwealths' action has no stan- 
dard whatever of intrinsic righteousness, equitable and immut- 
able, embodied first in the moral perfections of the heavenly 
Father, and then in the universal and indestructible judgment 
of the right human conscience ; but the ultimate standard of 
right is the mere wiU of each greedy and unrighteous creature. 
For this system there is no morality to enforce duties or guaran- 
tee rights except the human laws ; and these are merely the 
expression of the cravings of this aggregate of licentious, ruth- 
less, selfish wills. 

This reasoning of course makes the will of the majority su- 
preme, and says vox Populi, vox Dei. But it must be remem- 
bered that this majority is only the accidental major mob, in 
which the wicked will of each citizen is the supreme law; so 
that the god of Jacobinism, whose voice receives this sovereign 
expression, may at any time reveal himself as a fiend instead of 
a benignant heavenly Father. The practical government which 
results from this theory is simple absolutism, differing from the 
personal despotism of a Sultan or a Czar only in this one partic- 
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ular, that its -victims have that "many headed monster," the 
mob, for their master, always liable to be more remorseless and 
greedy in its oppressions than a single tyrant. 

To this deduction history gives the fullest confirmation. The 
democracies infected by this theory have ever turned out the 
worst despotisms. Such was the government of the Jacobin 
party in France ninety years ago, expressly deduced from the 
social contract, and yet, a government guilty of more oppres- 
sions, stained with more political crimes and murders of the in- 
nocent, more destructive of public and private wealth than all 
the despotisms of Europe together, annihilating in one decade 
forty-eight billions of francs of the possessions of the French 
people, and drenching Europe in a universal, causeless war, and 
rendering itself so loathesome to the nation that it was glad to 
escape from it into the military despotism of Napoleon. The 
favorite motto of this democracy is, "Liherte, egalite, fratemite" 
of which the practical rendering by the actions of the Jacobins 
was this, "Liherte," license to trample on other people as they 
chose ; " Egalite," similar license for the Outs when they could 
become the Ins ; " Fraternite," all brother rogues. So all the 
worst oppressions and outrages experienced by the people of 
the United States have been inflicted by the same Jacobinism, 
masquerading in the garb of Bepublicanism. 

The Declaration of Independence teaches as self-evident that 
" all men are by nature equal." The proposition is highly am- 
biguous. We need not be surprised to find the Jacobin party 
claiming it in their sense, that every sane human being has a 
moral right to a mechanical equality with every other in every 
specific privilege and franchise, except when deprived of them 
by conviction of crime under the laws ; so that, if any one man 
or class in society is endowed with any power or franchise what- 
soever that is not extended to every other person in the com- 
monwealth, this is a violation of natural justice. This famous 
document is no part of the constitution or laws of the United 
States. With all its nervous pomp of diction and political phil- 
osophy, it involves not a few ambiguities and confusions, and 
the enlightened friends of freedom have no concern to assert its 
infallibity. But this often quoted statement bears another 
sense. There is a natural moral equality between all men, in 
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tliat all are genetically men. All have a rational, responsible and 
immortal destiny, and are inalienably entitled to pursue it. All 
are morally related alike to God, the common Father ; and all 
have equitable title to the protection of the laws under which 
divine providence places them. In this sense, as the British 
constitution declares, all men, peer and peasant, " are equal be- 
fore the lavir." The pai-ticular franchises of Earl Derby differ 
much from those of the peasant : the lord sits in the upper 
house, as the peasant does not ; inherits an entailed estate ; and 
if indicted for felony, is tried by peers. But the same laws 
protect the persons and rights of both. Both, so far as human 
and as subjects of human society, have the same generic, moral 
right to be protected in their several (different) just franchises. 
Here are two meanings of the proposition, which are historically 
perfectly distinct. If there are those who profess to see no dif- 
ference, it is because they are either inconsiderate and heedless, 
or uncandid. The difference was perfectly palpable to the Eng- 
lish liberals who dethroned the first Charles Stuart ; for that great 
Parliament on the one hand waged a civU war in the support of 
the moral equality of all Englishmen, and at the same time re- 
jected with abhorrence the other, the Jacobin equality, when 
they condemned the leveller LUbum, and caused his books, 
which contained precisely that doctrine, to be burned by the 
common hangman. I assert that it is incredible the American 
Congress of 1776 could have meant their proposition to be taken 
in the Jacobin sense ; for they were British Whigs. Their per- 
petual claim was to the principles and franchises of the British 
Constitution, and no other. Their politics were formed by the 
teachings of John Hampden, Lord Fairfax, Algernon Sidney, 
Lord Somers, and the revolutionists of 1688. I should be 
loath to suppose those great men so stupid and ignorant of the 
history of their own country as not to understand the British 
rights, which they expressly say they are claiming. Second, 
their English common sense showed them that the statement is 
false. In the Jacobin sense men are not by nature equal. One 
half of them differ by nature from the other half, in the essential 
qualities of sex. There are countless natural differences of 
bodily organs, health, and stature, of natural faculties and moral 
dispositions. Naturally, no two men are equal in that sense. 
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Third, it is impossible the Congress could have intended that 
sense, seeing that every one of the thirteen states then legalized 
African slavery, and not a single one granted universal white 
suffrage even. No application was made by any of those states 
of this supposed Jacobin principle at that time to remove these 
inequalities of franchise. Were these men so nearly idiotic as 
to propound an assertion in which they were so glaringly re- 
futed by their own actions at home ? 

The extreme claim of equality is false and iniquitous. For 
out of the wide natural diversities of sex, of powers, and of char- 
acter, must arise a wide difference of natural relations betweeo 
individuals and the state. To attempt to bestow identical fran- 
chise upon all thus appears to be unjust, and indeed impossible. 
It is but a mockery to say that we have bestowed a given fran- 
chise upon a person whom nature has disqualified from using it. 
It is equally futile to boast that we lift all men to the same 
identical relations, when their natural differences have inexora- 
bly imposed on them other relations. Of what avail would it be 
to declare that all women have the same natural right with my- 
self to wear a beard and to sing bass, when nature has decided 
that they shall not ? What is the use of legislating that all lazy 
fools shall acquire and preserve the same wealth with the dUi- 
gent, wise men ? The law of the universe ordains that they shall 
not. I uige further, that the attempt to confer upon all the 
same franchises, to which the wise and virtuous are competent, 
upon the foolish and morally incompetent, is not only fooUsh 
and impossible, but is a positive and flagrant injustice to all the 
worthier citizens ; for when these unsuitable powers are abused 
by the unworthy all suffer together. The little children of ray 
family have not an equal right with their parents to handle loaded 
revolvers and lucifer matches. If we were so foolish as to con- 
cede it, the sure result wovild be, that they would kill each other, 
and bum down the dwelling over their own and their parents' 
heads. 80 it is not equal justice to clothe the unfitted members 
of society with powers which they wiU be sure to misuse to the 
ruin of themselves and their better fellows under the pretense 
of equal rights. Such pretended equality is in fact the most 
outrageous. 

I argue again, that the Jacobin doctrine leads by logical con- 
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sequence to female suffrage and "woman's rights." The wo- 
man is an adult, not disfranchised by conviction of crime. Then, 
by what argument can these theorists deny to her the right of 
suffrage, or any other civic right enjoyed by males? By what 
argument can they require her to submit for life to the domestic 
authority of a male, her absolute equal, in order to enter mar- 
riage? Especially have American Jacobins armed this logic 
with resistless force against themselves by bestowing universal 
suffrage on negroes. By what plea can the right of suflfrage be 
withheld from the miUions of white American women, intelligent, 
educated, virtuous and patriotic, after it has been granted as an 
inalienable natural right to all these illiterate semi-savage aliens ? 
In the point of this ai^ument there lies a fiery heat which must 
sooner or later bum its way through all sophistries and plausi- 
bilities, unless the American people can be made to unlearn the 
fatal premise. But the concession of aU equal rights to women 
means simply the destruction of the family, which is the comer- 
stone of the commonwealth and civilization. WiU permanent 
marriage continue after it becomes always possible that every 
man's pohtical "enemies may be those of his own household?"' 
Further, the moral disciphne of children becomes impossible 
when there are two equal heads claiming all the same preroga- 
tives, iinless those heads are morally perfect and infaUible. 
What will be the character of those children reared under a gov- 
ernment where, when a father says I shall punish, the mother 
has an equal right to say, you shall not ? Once more, I have 
shown at a previous place, that if marriage is reduced to a sec- 
ular co-partnership of equals, the principles of equity will com- 
pel this result, that it shall be terminable upon the plea of either 
party. This theory thus destroys the family and reduces the re- 
lations of the sexes to concubinage, when carried to its logical 
results. Facts confirm these reasonings. Such were its fruits in 
Jacobin France, and in those Swiss, Italian and German cities 
which adopted the revolutionary philosophy. 

But among the inalienable natural rights of all are these: 
privilege to pursue and attain one's rational and equitable end, 
virtue, and that grade of well-being appropriate to the social po- 
sition of each for time and eternity ; and for adults, liberty of 
thought, inquiry and belief, so far as human compulsion goes. 
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The former is an inalienable right, because it attaches to the boon 
of existence, which is God's gift. Hence aU restraints or insti- 
tutions of civil society which causelessly prevent this are Tin- 
righteous. But even the title to existence must give place to 
the commonwealth's right of self-preservation ; as when she calls 
upon even her innocent citizens to die in her defence from in- 
vasion; or when she restrains capital crimes by inflicting the 
death penalty. "The greater includes the less." Hence the 
same principle justifies the commonwealth in restricting the 
lesser rights when the safety of the whole reqtiires it. The right 
of free thought is inalienable, because belief is the legitimate, 
and ought to be the unavoidable result of sufficient evidence ; 
whence I infer that it cannot be obstructed by violence without 
traversing the rights of nature. Second, responsibility to God 
(as we shall prove in the proper place) is unavoidable, and can- 
not be evaded. Hence the iniquity of intruding another au- 
thority over thought between the individual and God, when 
the intruder is unable to take his penalty for wrong belief off 
his shoulders. Third, no human government, either in church 
or state, is infallible. Rome professes to meet this objection by 
claiming that she is infallible. She is consistent ; more so than 
a persecuting Protestant. Hence the conclusion, that civil gov- 
ernment has no r^ht to interfere with thought, however erro- 
neous, until it intrudes itself in acts violative of proper statutes. 
For instance, the state refrains from meddling with the Mor- 
mon's polygamous opinion, not because he has a right to such 
opinions; he commits an error and a sin in entertaining them; 
but this sin is against another jurisdiction than the state's, that 
of God. If he puts it into practice, he is righteously prosecuted 
for bigamy, a felony. But suppose the statute is immoral, re- 
quiring of the citizen an act or an omission properly sin? How 
shall a free conscience act ? I answer, it asserts its higher law 
by refusing to be accessory to the sin. K the conscientious cit- 
izen holds a salaried office, one of whose functions is to assist 
in executing such sinful laws, he must resign his office and its 
emoluments. To retain its powers and emoluments while still 
refusing to perform its tasks on plea of conscience, is hypocrisy 
and dishonesty. Having thus resigned his executive office and 
its salary, the citizen is clear of the sin involved in the evil law; 
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except that he, like all other private citizens, has the right to 
argue and vote for its amendment. But if this sinful act is ex- 
acted by the state from its citizens, not as its executive officers 
but as its private subjects, he must refuse to obey, and then sub- 
mit, without violent resistance, to whatever penalty the state in- 
flicts for his disobedience, resorting only to moral remonstrance 
against it. The latter part of my precept may appear at first 
glance inconsistent with my doctrine of freedom of conscience. 
Ardent minds may exclaim, if it is righteous in us to refuse com- 
plicity in the acts which the state wickedly commands, then it is 
wicked in the state to punish us for that righteous refusal, whence 
we infer that the same sacred liberty which authorized us to re- 
fuse compliance should equally authorize us to resist the second 
wrong, the unjust penalty. I reply, that if civil government had 
no better basis than the pretended social contract, this heady 
argument would be perfectly good. It is equally obvious that 
it would lead directly to anarchy ; for the right of resisting pen- 
alties which the private citizen judged iniquitous must, on these 
premises, rest exclusively upon his sovereign opinion. The state 
could not go behind the professed verdict of his conscience ; for 
upon this theory the disobedient citizen's private judgment 
must be final, else his liberty of thought would be gone. But 
now, I remind these overweening reasoners that anarchy is more 
expressly forbidden to them by the wiU of God than unjust 
punishment of individuals is forbidden to magistrates ; that an- 
archy is a far greater evil than the unjust punishment of indi- 
viduals, because this universal disorder strips away all defence 
against similar unjust wrongs, both from themselves and their 
feUow-citizens. Or my argument may be put thus : My right 
to refuse obedience to a civil law only extends to the cases 
where comphance is positive sin per se. But my submission, for 
a conscientious reason, to a penalty which I judge undeserved, 
is not my sin per se : my sufferings under it are the sin of the 
erroneous rulers. Hence, while I must refuse to make myself 
an accomplice in a positive sin, I submit peaceably to the pen- 
alty attached to such refusal. Thus, when "the noble army of 
martyrs " were reqmred by the pagan magistrates to worship 
idols, they utterly refused. The act was ainper se. But when 
they were required to lose goods, liberty or Ufe, as the penalty 
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of their refusal, they submitted ; because these losses, volunta- 
rily incurred in a good cause, were not sin per se in them, how- 
ever evil on the part of the exactors. Even Socrates, though a 
pagan, saw this argument so clearly that when means of escape 
to Maegara from an unjust death sentence were provided for 
him, he refused to avail himself of the escape, and remained to 
drink the hemlock. {See Plato's Pluedo). Thus judged the 
holy apostles and the Christian martyrs of all ages. 

It may be asked now, if the individual righteous citizen may 
not forcibly resist the injustice of the state, how can that aggre- 
gate of citizens, which is only made up of individuals, resist it? 
Does not this refute the right of revolution against even the 
most usurping and tyrannical government? That right is cor- 
rectly argued against Legitimatists from these premises : First, 
that the will of God, as revealed by nature and Sacred Script- 
ure, does not make a particular form of government obligatory, 
but some form ; the rule for the individual being that the de 
facto government is authoritative, be it of one kind or another. 
Hence the sin of rebellion does not consist in changing the 
form, but in resisting the government as government. Second, 
that as between rulers and ruled, the power is delegated from 
the latter to the former. Rulers exist for the behoof of the 
ruled, not the reverse. Whence it follows that to make a crime 
of the ruled (the masters) changing their rulers involves the 
same absurdity as making the parent rebel against his own 
child. Third, that hence there must be in the ruled the right 
to revolutionize, if the government has become so perverted, on 
the whole, as to destroy the ends for which government is insti- 
tuted. This right must exist in the ruled, if anywhere, because 
providence does not work relief without means, and the right- 
eous means cannot be found in external force, according to the 
law of nations. The divine right of kings is no more sacred 
than that of constables. 

But the difSculty recurs, if it is the duty of each individual 
citizen to submit to the government's wrongs on him, how can 
the injured body of citizens ever start the resistance without 
sin ? Since the existing of&ces of the state are in the hands of 
the oppressors, of course the initial action of resistance must be 
private and unofGlcial. Even grant that when once a " commit- 
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tee of public safety" has been organized that may be fairly con- 
sidered as clothed with delegated and official power, the getting 
it arranged must be unofficial, private action. AU this is true, 
and it gives us the clue to find the dividing path between un- 
waiTantable individual resistance and righteous revolution. If 
the outraged citizen is moved to resist merely by his own pri- 
vate wrong, he is sinful. If his resistance is disinterested, and 
the expression of the common breast outraged by general op- 
pressions, it is patriotic and righteous. There is the dividing 
Hne. It is common to say with Paley, that, to justify forcible 
revolution, the evils the body of the citizens are suflfering under 
the usurpations of the existing government must be manifestly 
greater, on the whole, than the evils which unavoidably accom- 
pany the revolution. This seems correct. And that there must 
be, second, a reasonably good and hopeful prospect of success. 
This I dissent from. Some of the most righteous and noble re- 
volutions would never have begun on such a calculation of chance 
of success. They were rather the generous outburst of despair. 
Such was the resistance of the Maccabees against the Syrian 
domination. Such was the rising of the Swiss against the house 
of Hapsburg. But these were two of the most beneficial revolu- 
tions in history. 

An aU important corollary of the liberty of thought is, that 
neither church nor state has a right to persecute for opinion's 
sake. A part of the argument may be seen above. It may be 
supposed that this is too universally held to need any argument. 
I answer, it is held, but very much on unintelligent and sophisti- 
cal grounds ; so that its advocates, however confident and pas- 
sionate, would be easily " dum-f ounded " by a perspicacious 
opponent. The history of human rights is, that their intelligent 
assertors usually learn the true grounds of them " in the furnace 
of affliction"; that the posterity who inherit these rights hold 
them for a while in pride and ignorant prescription ; when the true 
logic of the rights has been forgotten, and when some plausible 
temptation presses so to do, the next generation discards the 
precious rights bodily and goes back to the practice of the old 
tyranny. Such has been the history, precisely, of confederated 
rights in the "United States. The present popular theory of the 
United States' Constitution is exactly that theory of consohdated 
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imperialism which that constitution was created to oppose ; and 
which our wise forefathers fought the EeTolutionary "War to 
throw off. Tou may deem it a strange prophecy, but I pre- 
dict that the time will come in this once free America, when 
the battle for religious liberty wiU have to be fought over again, 
and will probably be lost, because the people are already igno- 
rant of its true basis and condition. As to the latter, for in- 
stance, the whole drift of the legislation and judicial decisions 
touching the property of ecclesiastical corporations, is tending 
like a broad and mighty stream to that result which destroyed 
the spiritual liberty of Europe in the middle ages, and which 
"the men of 1776" knew perfectly well would prove destructive 
of it again. But the statesman who now should propose to 
stay this legislation would be overwhelmed by a howl from 
nearly all the Protestant Christians of America. 

In arguing men's responsibility for their moral opinions, 
we saw and refuted the erroneous grounds on which many 
advocates of freedom claim it. I showed you that upon their 
ground our right of freedom was betrayed to the advocates of 
persecution. For these succeed in proving beyond reply that 
men are responsible for their beliefs, and then add the inference 
that, since erroneous behefs are mischievous, the errorist should 
be responsible to the penalties of the civil magistrate. When 
we object by pointing to the horror of mediseval persecutions, 
they reply, that these admitted excesses no more disprove the 
right of magistrates to punish error wisely and moderately than 
the Draconian Code of Britain, which punished sheep-stealing 
with death, proves that theft should not be punished at all. 
The only way to refute these adroit statements is to resort to a 
truth which Badicals and Liberals are most prone to forget, that 
the state is not to ndv of social organization, but is limited by 
God and nature to the regulation of one segment of social rights 
and duties ; while the others are reserved to the family, the 
church and to God. It is well again to repeat, that while the 
citizen is responsible for erroneous beliefs, his penal responsi- 
bility therefor is to God alone. The wickedness of human in- 
trusion here is further shown by the following considerations : 
No human organization can justly usurp the individual's re- 
sponsibility to God, for his powers of thought and will, because 
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no human organization can substitute itself under the indi- 
vidual's guilt and penalty if he is made to think or feel crimi- 
nally. Now, this is more especially true of the state than even 
of the organized church. Because the state in its nature is 
not even ecclesiastical, much less a spiritual institute; being 
ordained of nature simply to realize secular (yet moral) order. 
Orthodoxy or spirituahty are not qualifications requisite for its 
magistrates, according to the law of nature, but only secular 
virtue and intelligence. Witness the fact, that the rule of 
Mohammedan magistrates is morally valid in Turkey, and of 
pagan in China. And the magistrates to whom Bomans xiii. 
enjoined allegiance were pagan and anti-christian. Now, how 
absurd that I should be required to devolve my spiritual per- 
sonal functions and responsibihty on an institute utterly non- 
spiritual in its nature and functions, or even anti-spiritual ! And 
how practically absurd, that institutes which are disagreeing (as 
to rehgion) and contrary to each other and the tmth, throughout 
most of the world, should be selected as defenders of that truth 
which not one of them may hold. 

Again, if the fallibihty and incompetency of the state for this 
task be waived, persecution for misbehef, by either church or state, 
is wicked, because it is not only a means utterly irrelevant to pro- 
duce the professed good in view, right behef, but has a violent 
and mischievous tendency to defeat it, and hence is criminally 
impohtic. -Thus, first, a right behef must be spontaneous ; force 
is a compulsory measure. It is as though one should whip a sad 
child to make him glad. His sadness may be sinful, but a pun- 
ishment which he feels unjust wiU certainly not help matters. 
Second, it is so natural as to be unavoidable, that a creed must 
be more or less associated in men's minds with apprehension of 
its supporters. True, a cruel man may by chance be the pro- 
fessed advocate of a right creed. None the less do I associate 
creed and its advocate and infer that if the advocates are wicked, 
the creed is wicked. What, then, is the insanity of trying to 
make me love the creed from which I had dissented, by giving 
me most pungent motives to hate its advocates? So history 
teaches that persecution for mere opinion's sake, unless annihilat- 
ing, as of the Lutherans in Spain, only makes the persecuting 
creed odious, and the persecuted one popular. Thus the perse- 
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cuting of the Scotch Covenanters by the prelatist made prelacy 
odious to the Scotch nations for two centuries. The brief per- 
secution practiced against the Immersionsts by the colonial gov- 
ernment of Virginia, has made that creed popular ever since in 
the old counties of the state. Third, persecuting helps the error 
persecuted by arraying on its side the noblest sympathies of 
human nature, sympathy with weakness and suffering, and moral 
indignation at injustice. Fourth, persecution, if practiced at all 
extensively, is frightfully demoralizing ; first, by confounding 
faults, which, if faults at all, are lesser ones, with the most enor- 
mous in the criminal code. A sincere mistake about a mysteri- 
ous doctrine is punished more severely than rape and murder. 
Secondly, by always using and rewarding, as it must, the 
vilest and foulest of the community as its delators and tools, 
thus putting the rascality of the community in place of honor. 
It breeds hypocrisy wholesale ; professing to punish a mistake 
in theologizing severely in the person, perhaps, of a very pure 
and benevolent woman or old man, while the current sins of 
cursing, drinking, lust and others, go rampant. Eras of persecu- 
tion have always been eras of foul and flagrant moral laxity. 
Last, persecuting, if not annihilating, always inflames religious 
dissensions and multiplies sects. If annihilating, it produces, as 
in Italy, France, and Spain of the eighteenth century, a dead 
stagnation of infidelity under the mask of orthodox uniformity. 

The American constitutions now all deny to the states the 
right to establish or endow any form of religion, true or false. 
That right, almost universally believed in out of America, until 
our generation, by aU statesmen of all creeds, was argued from 
two different points of view. One, which I may call the high pre- 
latiu (as in Gladstone's Church and State), makes the state the 
to Tzdv of human aggregation, charged with all associated func- 
tions whereby man is advantaged for time and eternity; teaches 
that this omnibus organ, state, is moral and spiritual ; has a con- 
science ; is, as an organism, responsible to God for propagating 
his true religion, as well as Christian morals, just as much as the 
two other institutes of God and nature, the family and the church. 
Hence it is obligatory that the state shall herself profess a re- 
ligion, and that a true one, through her chief magistrates ; shall 
apply a rehgious test-oath to aU her officers, judges and legis- 
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lators ; and shall actively support and propagate the true reli- 
gion through the ministry, through the orthodox church. This 
extreme theory is refuted thus : If it is to do all this, why not 
persecute also? Let the student consider the question. The 
state is not by its nature either a spiritual or ecclesiastical in- 
stitution, but a secular one. The same argument would prove 
that every gas company or telephone company was bound to 
profess a company religion, have a test-oath, evangehze its em- 
ployees and patrons. The second, more modern, theory, advo- 
cated by Bishop Warburton, Dr. Chalmers, Macaulay, Patrick 
Henry and such men, argues thus ; They repudiate the (absurd) 
prelatic theory of the state, and hold that it is only a secular 
organization, appointed by God and nature to realize secular 
order. 1. But, by the reason that it is entitled to exist, it is 
entitled to use all means essential to its existence and fulfilment 
of its natural ends. This is granted. 2. They proceed to say 
that popular morahty is essential to its existence and fulfilment 
of its natural ends. 3. There is no adequate basis for popular 
morahty, except the prevalence of some form or forms of rea- 
sonably orthodox, evangelical Christianity. 4. But experience 
shows that no voluntary denomination of Christians can suc- 
ceed in sufficiently evangehzing the masses without state aid. 
Hence the conclusion that it is the state's right and duty to se- 
lect some one or more denominations of Christians reasonably 
orthodox, evangehcal, and pure, and endow and aid them to 
evangehze every district and the whole population. 

This theory is much more plausible and decent. No experi- 
enced man contests either of the first three propositions. We 
contest the fourth, and also argue crushing difficulties in the 
way of the state's reaching the desired end in the way of church 
establishment. Experience shows that free and voluntary effort 
of the denominations, all wisely and equitably protected by the 
government, but left independent, will come nearer evangelizing 
the whole society than any other plan. The United States is 
the best example. For when we consider the rapid growth of 
its population, we see that the voluntary efforts of the denomi- 
nations have done relatively more than any churches enjoying 
state aid in other lands. 

The following arguments are to be added against the more 
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moderate theory we are discussing ; they apply a fortiori against 
the higher prelatic theory. That the state's patronage will be 
benumbing. For, since the state is and must be a secular insti- 
tute, its individual magistrates are likely to be anti-evangelical. 
"The natural man receiveth not the things of God, for they are 
spiritually discerned." "The carnal mind is enmity against 
God." These earthly rulers must therefore be expected to 
patronize the least evangelical ministers and denominations; 
and the office-seeking temper wiU debauch the ministry, just as 
it does the other office-seekers. Again, since the state pays the 
salaries of the preachers, the duty to the tax-payers will not only 
justify, but demand its supervision of the functions paid for, 
either by claiming the appointing power over pastors, or in some 
other appropriate way that shall be efficient. Then how shall 
the endowed church maintain its spiritual independence or its 
allegiance to Bang Christ ? This was strikingly illustrated in 
Scotland in the collisions of the Free Church with the govern- 
ment in 1843. The British government claimed for secular 
patrons the "right of advowson," (or right to nominate a minis- 
ter to a parish). Dr. Chalmers claimed that the ordination, in- 
stallation, and discipline of ministers were spiritual functions of 
the church, over which she could recognize no control whatever 
except that of her divine Head. But the government rejoined 
that this secular control over the religious teachers was the just 
corollary from the support which the secular government fur- 
nished to them. Dr. Chalmers' party attempted to evade this 
argument by a distinction. They admitted that secular aid must 
justify a certain secular control over religious functionaries, quo- 
ad temporalia, but not quoad sacra; as to these the authority 
of the church under Christ must be exclusive and supreme. 
The government replied in substance that the distinction was 
impracticable ; when the temporaZe, for instance, was a manse, 
endowment or a monied salary furnished by the commonwealth 
as her compensation for a certain reUgious teaching, it was im- 
possible for her to exercise the control over her money, without 
also exercising a virtual control over the function for which the 
money was paid. Dr. Chalmers' distinction appeared as vain 
as though a plaintiff in a civil court, who had sold a horse, the 
health of which he warranted, and who was now sued for the 
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purchase-money, shoiild raise this plea : that while he admitted 
the jurisdiction of the court over the money, he should deny its 
competency to decide upon the health of the horse, on the 
ground that it was a court of law, and not a veterinary surgeon. 
The court would answer that its jurisdiction over the purchase- 
money must inevitably involve its right to judge the horse's 
health ; jurisdiction over the quid must carry jurisdiction over 
the j>ro quo. I conceive that, against Dr. Chalmers, who still 
asserted the duty of the state to endow the church, this reply 
M'as conclusive. The wildest form of state estabhshment must 
logically result in some partition between the state and church 
of that spiritual government which Dr. Chalmers rightly taught 
belongs exclusively to the church under the laws of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. And this suggests, finally, that any state estab- 
lishment of reHgion must tend to evolve Erastian influences 
as to church discipline of private members also ; see this pow- 
erfully confirmed by the difficulties of Calvin in Geneva. For, 
will not the unchristian citizen say that this pastor is a pubhc 
servant? How, then, can he convict his own master for acts 
not prohibited by the state, his employer? The consequence 
is logical, that since the rehgious functionaries are but a part 
of the state's administration, magistrates alone should have the 
censorship of manners and morals, unless they are to surrender 
that whole function to the clergy. But the latter would be ab- 
surd and impossible. If the magistrates are not entitled to 
correct the crimes and misdemeanors of the people, there is 
nothing to which they are reasonably entitled. If, now, another 
censorship of manners and morals is allowed the clergy, the 
citizens are subjected to an imperium in imperio, to double and 
competing authorities. Where, then, wiU be their rights or 
liberty? 

The Protestant Keformers did not at first evolve the doctrine 
of rehgious hberty or separation of church and state. The 
former was taught by Milton and John Owen, and the latter by 
Jefferson and Madison. Virginia was the first commonwealth 
in the world which, having sovereign power to do otherwise, 
estabhshed fuU religious hberty instead of toleration, with inde- 
pendence of church and state, and which placed the stamp of 
crime upon the African slave trade. The latter law she enacted 
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in October, 1778, in the midst of the throes of a defensive war, 
thirty years before it was done by the Government of the United 
States, and forty years before the overpraised and tardy action 
of Great Britain. 

From the view we have given of the basis of the common- 
wealth and of rights under it, it is obvious, that the right of 
suffrage and eligibility to office is not an inalienable natural 
franchise, but a function of responsibility entrusted to suitable 
classes of citizens as a trust. The opposite theory, which claims 
suffrage as an inalienable right, is inconsistent, in that it does 
not extend the claim to women, and either extend it to aliens 
also, or else refrain from all jurisdiction over them and their 
property. That claim is founded on the social contract theory, 
by implication, and so falls when it is refuted. That theory 
represents man as absolutely free from all obligation to govern- 
ment, save as he comes under it by his optional assent to the 
social contract. It is supposed that this assent is only given by 
suffrage. Hence, it is argued, no man owes any allegiance ex- 
cept he be clothed with the right of suffrage. But we have seen 
that God and nature bring men under the moral obligation of 
allegiance, and not their own optional assent. Hence the duty 
of allegiance does not imply the right of suffrage. The ex- 
tremest Jacobins do not deem it right to extend suffrage to 
minors. "Why not? The answer must be, because they lack 
the knowledge and experience to exercise it safely. They are 
human beings ; it would be absurd to disfranchise them merely 
because they are of a certain age. The argument must be, that 
this immature age is the sign of their disqualification for the 
function. Now, if a class of persons, over twenty-one years of 
age, are marked by a similar incompetency, why should not the 
same exclusion be applied to them ? To give the incompetent 
a power which they will abuse to their own injury, and the in- 
jury of their fellow-citizens, is not an act of right, but of injus- 
tice. That claim leads to unreasonable and self-destructive 
results ; for should it be that a class of citizens in the common- 
wealth are of such a low grade of intelligence and virtue (yet 
not in the class of condemned felons) as to use their suffrage to 
destroy their fellow-citizens' right and their own, reason, says 
the commonwealth, is entitled to self-preservation by disfran- 
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chising them of that power. One of the maxims of the Whigs 
of 1776 was: "That all just taxation should be accompanied 
with representation." They meant that a commonwealth or 
pojpulus must be somehow fairly represented in the parliament 
"which taxes them, or else there is injustice. Modern democracy 
claims that it is true of individuals. Certainly those great men 
did not mean it thus. The historical proofs are, that in that 
sense the maxim is preposterous. For, first, then no females, 
however rich, could pay a cent of taxes unless they voted; nor 
wealthy minors; nor, second, aliens holding much property 
protected by the commonwealth. And, last, since even Jaco- 
binism does not propose to have babies, idiots and lunatics 
vote, aU their property must remain untaxed. As the moral 
duty of allegiance does not spring out of the individual consent, 
but is original and natural, so the duty of paying taxes, which 
is one branch of allegiance, does not ar.se thence. This, of 
course, does not imply that a government has a moral right to 
tax an unprotected class of citizens uheqnitably. And for equi- 
table protection of the taxed against their own rulers clothed 
with the taxing power, it is enough that the taxed be repre- 
sented in the law-making department by enough of the classes 
who pay taxes, to make their just will potentially heard. And 
experience proves that to clothe all, including those who have no 
property, with sufflrage, leaves property practically unprotected. 
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THE subject to wUcli we invoke our readers' attention has been 
much debated. But our purpose is not to weary them with a 
repetition of those discussions concerning a prc-Adamite earth, 
the length of the creative days, or the best way to reconcile geo- 
logy with Moses, which have often been conducted within a few 
years past, with deficient knowledge and temper in some cases, 
and often with slight utility. In the progress of natural science, 
relations between it and theology become apparent from time to 
time, and frequently in very unexpected ways. Both parties are 
usually at fault in defining those relations in the beginning ; and 
thus there occurs a season of somewhat confused contest, arising 
from the oversight of the proper "metes and bounds" of the 
two sciences. As the discussion proceeds, the facts are at length 
set forth, which enable all reasonable men to adjust the relations 
satisfactorily, and to appropriate to each its legitimate field of 
authority. All will agree that it is time such an adjustment were, 
if possible, begun between the geologist and the divine. Our 
humble attempt will be to make such a beginning. We have no 
geologic theory to advance or to impugn, and no particular facts 
to advance, either new or old. But, looking back over the gen- 
eral course of the discussion on the structure of our globe, only 
as those may profess to do who keep up with general literature, 
without assuming to be professional geologists, we would 
endeavor to fix some principles of discussion by which the 
appHcation of natural science and its inferences may be de- 
fined and hmited to their proper territory, and the claims of 
theology estabHshed along the points of contact. It would, per- 
haps, have been better for the divines if they had confined their 
efforts to these defensive views, instead of entering, without being 
always adequately prepared, into the technical discussions of 
geology. 

' Appeared in the SouViern Preabytenan Revieu), for July, 18G1. 
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1. But, while making this admission at the outset, we would 
firmly protest against the arrogant and offensive spirit in which, 
geologists have often, we may almost say usually, met olerieaL 
criticisms of their reasonings. To the objections advanced by 
theologians, the answer has usually been a contemptuous asser- 
tion that they were incompetent to sit in judgment, or to object, 
when geology was in question, because they were not profes- 
sional masters of the science. Their reasonings have been pro- 
nounced foolish, ignorant, mistaken, and slightingly dismissed 
or rejected without fair examination, because they came fi-onv 
" parsons." Now, we freely grant that it is a very naughty thing 
for a parson, or a geologist, to profess to know what he does not 
know, as well as a very foolish; that some of the "genus irr'da- 
hile vatum " have doubtless been betraj-ed into this folly by their 
zeal against infidel science, as they supposed it, and that geo- 
logists have not been at all behind them — as some instances wiE 
show before we have done — in the mortifj'ing displays of igno- 
rance and sophistry they have made, in their attempts to uso 
the weapons of the theologian and expositor. But, we would 
remark, while the specialties on which inductions are founded, 
in any particular branch of natural science, are, of course, better 
known to the professor of the specialty, the man of general in- 
telligence may judge the deductions made from the general facts 
just as well as the other. Any inductive logic is the same in 
principle with all other inductive logic, and all deductive logic 
also is similar. Tea, conclusions from facts may sometimes be 
drawn nlore correctly by the man of general science than by the 
plodding collector of them ; because the former applies to them 
the appropriate logic with a more correct and expansive view, 
and, perhaps, with less of the prejudice of hypothesis. The 
man who defined the inductive logic was mot a naturalist bv 
special profession — was not practically skilled in any one de- 
partment of natural history — but was a great philosopher and 
logician. 

If, then, after geologists have described and generalized tlieir 
facts, and have explained their conclusions therefrom, a class so 
well educated as the clergy mtist be pronounced unfitted to form 
an opinion upon them, the fault must be in the geologist or his 
science. If demonstration is there, it ought surely to be visible 
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to the intelligent eye. How absurd is it for the advocates of the 
science to recalcitrate against the opinions of an educated class 
of raen, when they -virtually offer their systems to the comprehen- 
sion of hoys, by making them a subject of collegiate instruction, 
and one who has, perhaps, more scornfully than any other, de- 
rided the criticisms of clerical opponents to popular assemblages 
of clerks and mechanics! Surely, if Mr. Hugh Miller thought 
that he could convince a crowd of London mechanics inteUi- 
gently, in one n%ht's lecture, of his theory of the seven geologic 
ages, it is absurd to claim that the science is too recondite for 
the unholy inspection of a parson's eyes. 

There must always be a peculiar reason for the meddling of 
theologians in this subject. It is, that it is virtually a theory of 
cosmogony; and cosmogony is intimately connected with the 
doctrine of creation, which is one of the modes by which God 
reveals himself to man, and one of the prime articles of every 
theology. The inevitable connection of the two might be inferred 
from this fact, that all the cosmogonies of the ancients were nat- 
ural theologies ; there is no philosopher of whom we know any- 
thing, among the Greeks and Romans, who has treated the one 
without treating the other. It must, therefore, be always ex- 
pected that theologians will claim an interest in geologic specu- 
lations, and will require them to be conformed to sound princi- 
ples of logic and exposition. 

2. On the other hand, the attitude and temper of many of the 
eager defenders of inspiration towards the new science have 
been most unwise. By many, a jealousy and uneasiness have 
been displayed which were really derogatory to the dignity of 
our cause. The Bible is so firmly established upon its impreg- 
nable evidences, it has passed safely through so many assaults, 
lias witnessed the saucy advance of so many pretended demon- 
strations of its errors, which were afterwards covered with ridi- 
cule by the learned, that its friends can well afford to be calm, 
patient, and dignified. They should be neither too eager to 
repel and denounce, nor too ready to recede from established 
expositions of the text at the supposed demand of scientific dis- 
coveries. They should assume the calm assurance, which re- 
gards all true science, and every genuine discovery, as destined 
inevitably to become the handmaids, instead of the assailants. 
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of revelation. Especially to be deprecated is that shallow and 
fickle policy, which has been so often seen among the professed 
defendere of the Bible, in hastily adopting some newly-coined 
exposition of its word, made to suit some supposed exigency of 
a new scientific discovery, and as hastily abandoning it for some 
still newer meaning. They have not even waited to ascertain 
whether the supposed necessity for rehnquishing the old expo- 
sition has been really created by a well-eFtabKshed discovery ; 
but, as prurient and shallow in science as in theology, they have 
adopted on half-evidence some new-fangled hypothesis of sci- 
entific facts, and then invented, on grounds equally insecure, 
some new-fangled explanations to twist God's word into seem- 
ing agreement with the hypothesis. It would be well for us to 
ascertain whether our position is really stormed before we re- 
treat to search for another. But, several times within a genera- 
tion, the world has seen a certain class of theologians saying 
that the old popular understanding of the Bible upon a given 
subject must be relinquished ; that science had proved it un- 
tenable, but that they had at last found the true and undoubted 
one. And this they proceeded to sustain with marvellous inge- 
nuity and zeal. But, after a few years, the natural philosophers 
relinquish, of their own accord, the hypothesis which had put 
these expositors to so much trouble, and introduce with great 
confidence a different one. And now, the divines tell us, they 
were mistaken a second time as to what the Bible intended to 
teach about it ; but they are certain they have it right at last. 
So a third exposition is advanced. It has been this short- 
sighted folly, more than any real collision between the Bible 
and science, which has caused thinking men to doubt the au- 
thority of inspiration, and to despise its professed expoundei-s 
If they are to be believed, then the word of God is but a sort 
of clay which may be moulded into any shape required by the 
purposes of priestcraft. Clergymen ought to know enough of 
the history of human knowledge to be aware that true science 
advances slowly and cautiously ; that great and revolutionizing 
discoveries in physical laws are not established every day ; that 
a multitude of hypotheses have been mistaken, before our times, 
for demonstrations, and afterwards relinquished ; and that even 
true inductions are always, to a ceiiiaia extent, tentative, and 
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require to be partially corrected after the science has been 
pushed to farther advances, from which fuller light is reflected 
back upon them. It will be time enough, therefore, for us, as 
professional expositors of the Mosaic history, to settle and 
proclaim a plan for expounding it in harmony with geology 
when geology has settled itself. Our wisdom would be to 
commit the credit and authority of God's Word to no the- 
ory except such as is absolutely established by the laws 
of sound exegesis; and when we have thus taken a well-con- 
sidered position, to maintain it firmly against aU mere appear- 
ances. 

3. It should, in the third place, be clearly decided what is 
the degree of authority which we are to claim for the Bible 
upcn those questions of physics which lie along the path of its 
topics. Many claim for geology a license here, which comes 
very near to the deceitful distinction of the schoolmen, between 
the philosophical and theological truth. When their daring 
speculations clearly contravened the teachings of Scripture, 
they said that thece opinions were true in philosophy, though 
false in theology. In a somewhat similar spirit it is now 
pleaded for geology, that it has its domain in a different field 
of investigation and evidence from that of the Bible. Each 
kind of evidence is valid in its own sphere, it is said; and, 
therefore, the teachings of each science are to be held true, 
independently of each other. But all truths are harmonious 
inter se. If one proposition contradicts another, no matter from 
what field of human knowledge it may be brought, manifestly, 
both cannot be true. If, then, the Bible, properly understood, 
affirms what geology denies, the difference is irreconcilable ; it 
cannot be evaded by any easy expedient Uke that described 
above ; it can only be composed by the overthrow of the au- 
thority of one or the other of the parties. 

To determine how the Bible should be understood in its allu- 
sions to physical facts, we must bear in mind the object of God 
in giving it. His puipose was not to teach us philosophical 
knowledge, but theological. Nothing seems plainer than that 
God acts on the scheme of leaving men to find out, by their own 
researches, all those facts and laws of nature, tlie knowledge of 
which may minister to curiosity or to material well-being ; while 
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he limits himself to giving us those divine facts and laws which 
man's research could not discover, or could not adequately 
establish, necessary for our attaining our proper theological 
end. Philosophy is our teacher for the body and for time; 
revelation, for the soul and for eternity. When revelation says 
anything concerning material nature, it is only what is made 
necessary to the comprehension of some theological fact or doc- 
trine. And in its observance of this distinction the Bible is 
eminently a practical book, sajdng nothing whatever for mere 
curiosity, and stopping at just what is essential to religious 
truth. Hence, we ought to understand that when the Scriptures 
use popular language to describe physical occurrences or facts, 
all they mean is to state the apparent phenomena as they would 
seem to the popular eye to occur. They never intended to give 
us the non-apparent, scientific mechanism of those facts or oc- 
currences; for this is not essential to their practical object, and 
is left to the philosopher. Hence, when natural science comes, 
and teaches us that the true rationale of apparent phenomena is 
dififerent from that which seems to be suggested by the terms of 
the Scripture and of popular language, there is no real contra- 
diction between science and the Bible, or between science and 
the popular phraseology. For instance, the exposition of such 
passages, which led the doctors of Salamanca to condemn 
Columbus' geography as unscriptural, and the Inquisition and 
Turretin to argue against the astronomy of Galileo, as infidel, 
was mistaken. The former aigued against Columbus, that the 
Psalms speak of the heavens as spread out like a canopy, and 
the earth as immovable and extended. Turretin argues most 
methodically that the Copernican scheme of the heavens cannot 
be true, because the Scriptures speak of the earth as " estab- 
lished that it cannot be moved;" of the sun as "going forth to 
his circuit in the heavens ; " and of sun and moon as " setting," 
" rising," " standing stiU " at Joshua's command. We now clearly 
see that all this was an exegetical foUy. And, now that we 
know it is the earth that moves, and not tho sun, we no more 
dream of charging the Bible with error of language than we do 
the astronomer himself, when he says, perhaps on the very pages 
of his almanac, "sun rises," "sun sets," "sun enters Capricorn," 
etc ; for such really are the apparent motions of those bodies, 
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and had the Bible departed from the established popular phrase- 
ology in mentioning them, to use terms of scientific accuracy, it 
would have been gratuitous pedantry, aggravated by the fact that 
it would have been unintelligible and absurd to all nations which 
had not yet developed the Copernican astronomy. 

Now, so far as the demands of modern geology upon our un- 
derstanding of the Mosaic record are analogous to the conces- 
sions made above, we cheerfully yield them. It was with a 
view to the illustration of this new application that the famihar 
principle was again stated by us. And we find this principle, 
■which we thus concede, claimed by the Christian geologist, as 
Hugh Miller, to cover all possible liberties which they find it 
convenient to take with the sacred text. This, then, is another 
point which requires careful adjustment. When Moses seems 
to say that God brought our world out of nothing into an or- 
ganized state, about six thousand years ago, and in the space of 
six days, are his words to be classed along with those passages 
which denote physical occurrences according to their popular 
appearance, and which are to be interpreted, as we do the popu- 
lar language about them, in obedience to the discoveries of natu- 
ral science ? Or, does this class of passages belong to a different 
category ? We are compelled to take the latter answer as the 
proper affirmative. In the first place, the reference to physical 
facts in the record of creation is not merely subsidiary to the 
narrative or statement of some theological truth, but it is intro- 
duced for its own sake. For, creation is not only a physical 
fact ; it is a theological doctrine. The statement of it is funda- 
mental to the tinfolding of the whole doctrine of the creature's 
relation to his creator. It is not one of those things which re- 
velation treats as being intrinsically outside its scope, and which 
it, therefore, only introduces allusively. It is the first of those 
"things of God," which it is the proper and direct object of re- 
velation to teach authoritatively. Second : the fact of creation 
had no apparent phase different from its true scientific one, 
like the seeming dome of the skies, the rising sun, the stable 
earth ; for the simple reason that it had no human spectators. 
Hence, there could be no popular mode of representation dif- 
ferent from the true scientific rationale, as there was no people 
to observe the apparent phenomena and describe them. But 
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we Lave seen that the popular language of the Bible about the 
rising suu, and such like apparent phenomena, receives its ex- 
planation purely from the fact that it is conformed to the ap- 
parent and obvious occurrences, and to the established popular 
language founded thereon. Instead, therefore, of requiring 
these passages to stand waiting until they receive their proper 
construction from the hand of natural science, they are to be 
construed, like the remainder of the doctrinal teachings of the 
Scriptures, according to their own independent laws of exegesiSj 
honestly applied. 

Farther : when the proper rights of revelation, as related to 
natural science, are defined, it is most important that we assert 
their independence of it. Most geologists speak as though, on 
any subject which the researches of human science may happen 
to touch, the Bible must say only what their deductions permit 
it to say.' The position to which they consign God's word is 
that of a handmaid, dependent, for the validity of the construc- 
tion to be put upon its words, upon their permission. Now 
this, we boldly assert, is intrinsic rationalism ; it is the very 
same principle of baptized infidelity which reappears from so 
many different points of view, from Socinianism, Neologism, 
Abolitionism, exaUing the conclusions of the human understand- 
ing over the sure word of prophecy. Let us fully concede that 
the Bible has been often misinterpreted, and that thus its infalli- 
bility has been cited to sustain what God never meant it to sus- 
tain ; that its correct exposition may, especially in certain parts of 
it, require great patience, caution, and modesty ; and that it is 
wrong to claim its teachings as authoritative on any point, un- 
less we have ascertained the true meaning of the text, beyond a 
peradventure, by the just application of its own laws of exposi- 
tion. But stiU, the Bible must be held to have its own ascer- 
tainable and valid laws of exposition ; and its teachings, when 
duly ascertained, must be absolutely authoritative in all their 
parts, without waiting on or deferring to any conclusions of hu- 
man science whatsoever ; otherwise, it is practically no Bible ; 
it is no " rule of faith " for a human soul. For, to say nothing 
of the uncertainties and fallibility of human reasonings, of the 
numerous mistakes of science once held to be demonstrated, how 

' Teatimon!/ of the Books, page 157-'8. 
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preposterous is the idea that our Bible held out to all the gen- 
erations of men before Ouvier what professed to be an infallible 
cosmogony, while they had no possible means (the science which 
was to interpret it being undeveloped) to attain the true mean- 
ing, or to discover, by the laws of exposition of the language 
itself, their misunderstanding of it ? Such a revelation would be 
a mere trap. But, worse than this ; just as all our forefathers, 
when reading the first chapter of Genesis, supposed they were 
reading a plain story, which they were invited and permitted to 
comprehend, but were, all the while, deceived ; so we may now 
be unconsciously accepting a number of Bible propositions as 
authoritative, and staking our souls upon them, which are des- 
tined to receive, several hundred years hence, a totally different 
interpretation — an interpretation impossible for us to attain — • 
from the light of some scif.nce as yet undeveloped, either geo- 
logical, or astronomical, or ethical, or ethnological. And who 
can guess in what part of the Bible these quicksands are ? AU 
seems hke solid ground to us now ; but so did Genesis seem to 
our honest forefathers. We repeat, if they sinned against the 
Bible's own independent laws of exegesis in venturing to put a 
sense on the first of Genesis, if there was anything in those laws 
of exegesis themselves which, properly observed, would have 
sufficed to warn them off from their unwarranted interpreta- 
tions, they were wholly to blame for their mistake. But if not, 
if the Bible was dependent for a fair understanding on a science 
as yet wholly undeveloped, then in those places it really means 
nothing in itself ; and in seeming to mean something it is a mere 
trap for honest people. And so, we repeat, until human science 
shall have made its last advance in every circle of knowledge 
which can ever inosculate with theology, we must remain in 
suspense, whether there are not other hoUow places in this Bible 
which are betraying us. Obviously, such a book is not authori- 
tative to a rational soul. And obviously, he who holds the au- 
thority of the Bible only in the sense described, is but a ration- 
alist in spirit, whatever may be his Christian or his clerical pro- 
fession. But, it may be objected, " does not every enlightened 
Christian hold that it is the glory of the Bible to receive illustra- 
tions from every light of human science ? " We reply : it is its 
gloiy to have all human science ancillary to it, not dominant 
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over it ; to have its meaning illustrated, hut not created, by all 
the discoveries of true science. 

4. An equally important adjustment is to be made as to the 
party which is bound to assume the burden of proof in this dis- 
cussion between the Mosaic and the geologic records. We con- 
sider that the theologian, who asserts the infaUibihty of the 
Bible and the independency and sufficiency of its own laws of 
interpretation, is entitled to the prehminary presumption ; and, 
therefore, the bui-den of proof rests upon the geologist, who as- 
serts a hostile hypothesis. The authority of the Bible, as our 
rule of faith, is demonstrated by its own separate and indepen- 
dent evidences, literary, historical, moral, internal, prophetical. 
It is found by the geologist in possession of the field, and he 
must assume the aggressive, and positively dislodge it from its 
position. The defender of the Bible need only stand on the 
defensive. That is, the geologist may not content himself with 
saying that his hypothesis, which is opposed to Bible teachings, 
is plausible, that it cannot be scientifically refuted, that it may 
adequately satisfy the requirements of all the physical phe- 
nomena to be accounted for. All this is naught, as a success- 
ful assault on us. We are not bound to retreat until he has 
constructed an absolutely exclusive demonstration of his hy- 
pothesis; until ha has shown, by strict scientific proofs, not 
only that his hypyothesis may he the true one, but that it alone 
can he the true one ; that it is impossible any other can exclude 
it. And we, in order to retain our position, are not at all bound 
to construct any physical argument to demonstrate geologically 
that Moses' statement of the case is the true one ; for, if the 
Bible is true, what it teaches on this siibject is proved true by 
the bibhcal evidences, in the absence of all geologic proof. Nor 
are we under any forensic obligation to refute the opposing hy- 
pothesis of the geologist by geologic arguments farther than 
this : that we shall show geologically that his argument is not a 
perfect and exclusive demonstration. If we merely show, by 
any flaw in his conclusion, by the citation of any phenomenon 
irreducible to the terms of his hypothesis, that his demonstra- 
tion is incomplete, we have successfully maintained the defen- 
sive ; we hold the victory. 

Now, have geologists always remembered this? Nay, is it 
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not notoriously otherwise? It would seem as though this in- 
teresting joung science had a sort of fatality for infecting its 
votaries with a forgetfulness of these logical responsibilities. 
Perhaps this would be found equally true of every other physi- 
cal science of wido extent, of complex phenomena and of fasci- 
nating character, while in its forming state. But every acute 
reader of the deductions of geologists perceives numerous in- 
stances where they quietly substitute the "may be" for the 
"must be," and step unconsciously from the undisputed proba- 
bility of an hj'pothesis to its undisputed certaintj-. And one's 
observation of nature need proceed but a small way to light 
upon instances in which phenomena exist which would receive 
a given solution just as plausibly as certain others ; while the 
geologists imagine a reason for withholding that solution in the 
cases which would thus spoil their hj-pothesis. That they can 
not yet claim that exclusive and perfect demonstration of their 
hypothesis which is required of their position, as holding the 
aggressive, seems very plain from familiar facts. One is the 
radical differences of hjpothesis to which leading geologists are 
committed up to this very day. Sir Charles Lyell makes it 
almost the key-note of his system, that all geologic changes 
were produced by such causes as are now at work, and operat- 
ing, in the main, with no greater speed than they now exhibit. 
Hugh Miller, and others, are equally sure that those changes 
were produced by successive convulsions and earth-tempests, 
revolutionizing in a short time tho state of ages. Some recon- 
cile the "stony record" with that of Moses, upon the scheme 
advocated by Dr. Chalmers, which pushes back all the mighty 
changes to that interval ending, in Genesis i. 2, when "the earth 
was without form, and void." Others, with Miller and Professor 
Tayler Lewis, adopt the very different theory of the six creative 
days extending to vast periods of time. Mr. Miller is certain that 
the fossil _;?ora z.nA fauna indicate just the order, in the main, as 
to the succession which their chief developments had in the 
geologic ages, which is set down in Genesis as the work of the 
several days. Many others, equally great, declare just the op- 
posite. 

A reasonable mistrust of the perfectness of geological demon- 
strations is excited again by instances of obvious haste and 
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inconelusiveness in their inferences from supposed facts. Of 
this one or two illustrations must suffice. Few of their writers 
rank higher than Sir Charles Lyell. In the London edition of 
his Principles of Geolo/jy, 1850, page 205, we have an attempt 
to make an estimate of the age of the earth's present crust from 
the character of the deep gorge, or great rocky gully, in which 
the Niagara river flows from the falls towards Lake Ontario. 
The deep part of this channel is said to be about seven miles 
long. The author first satisfies himself, on grounds which 
might perhaps amount to probability, that this whole gorge 
may have been excavated by the torrent itself. This is the first 
element of the calculation. Through the rest of the argument 
this probability is tacitly turned into a certainty. Tlie next 
element to be ascertained is, the rate at which the river now 
digs out its channel, and the edge of the cataract recedes. A 
previous intelligent inquirer concluded, upon the best testimony 
he could collect upon the spot, that the falls receded a yard each 
year ; but Sir Charles assumes an average of a foot per year as 
the more correct rate, on grounds which he does not state. This 
secor.d source of uncertainty is also quietly ignored. Then it is 
calculated that the Niagara has been flowing thirty-five thousand 
years. While the author does not venture to vouch for this 
positively, he concludes by indicating to his reader that his pri- 
vate opinion is, the time was more likely longer than shorter. 
Now, even the unscientific visitor of Niagara cannot fail to ob- 
serve, what' Sir Charles himself correctly states, that the perpen- 
pendicular face of the gorge of the cataract and of the lower 
edge of Goat Island reveals this structure : on the top there is a 
vast layer or stratum of hard gray limestone, nearly horizontal, 
and, at the falls, nearly ninety feet thick, while all below it, to 
the bottom of the precipice, is a soft shale. The real obstruc- 
tion to the very rapid cutting away of the precipice by the tre- 
mendous torrent, is the solidity of the limestone layer whose 
surface forms the bottom of the river above the falls. When 
that once gives way the rest is speedUy removed. Any person 
can easily understand that the permanency with which this lime- 
stone layer withstands the water depends chiefly on its thickness, 
and also on its dip, or inclination, and on the frequent occur- 
rence or absence of fissui-es or seams, destroying the cohesion of 
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iu masses to each other. Now, -will not the reader be surprised 
to laarn that, even in the two miles which extend from the cata- 
ract down to the Suspension Bridge, this all-important stratum 
of limestone is diminished more than half in its thickness, the 
soit and yielding shale forming the remainder of the cliffs? So 
that, to say nothing of the high probability of the occurrence of 
the two other causes within the seven miles, we have here a 
cause for the recession of the cataract greatly more rapid than 
that which now obtains. Sir Charles LyeU concludes with 
these words : " At some points it may have receded much faster 
than at present, but its general progress was probably slower, 
because the cataract, when it began to recede, must have had 
nearly twice its present height." Did not the waters then have 
more than twice their present momentum? So that common 
sense would say that, if there was more earth to be worn and 
dug away, there was far more power to do it. Surely, such 
reasoning as the above does not make an exclusive and perfect 
demonstration ! 

Another instance shall be taken from the same author. On 
page 219 he presents us with an argument for the great age of 
the world, from the length of time the Mississippi has been em- 
ployed in forming its alluvial delta. The elements of the calcu- 
lation are, of course, the area and depth of the alluvial deposit, 
giving the whole number of cubic yards composing it, the quan- 
tity of water passed down the stream in one year, and the per- 
centage of solid matter contained in the water in its average 
state of muddiness. The data upon which the depth of the 
alluvium is fixed are only two, the average depth of the Gulf of 
Mexico, and a well or shaft sunk near Lake Ponchartrain. Are 
either of these sufficient ? Is it not customary for strata to dip 
towards seas and oceans? If the spot at which the well was 
dug happened to bo one of those sunk far below the usual level 
by earthquake agencies — and Sir Charles himself saw that such 
agencies had produced just such results in the region of the same 
river, near New Madrid — would it not come, in the course of a 
few hundred years, to receive far more than the average thick- 
ness of alluvial deposit? But let us come to the other 
element, the percentage of sediment in the water. From the 
observations of Dr. EiddeU he learns that it is one three- 
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thousandth part, in bulk, of the water. Two other observers, 
Messrs. Browu and Dickeson, make it one five hundred and 
twenty-eighth part, and they make the volume of water one- 
third more! Sir Charles concedes that "so great a discrepancy 
shows the neeil of a new series of experiments." Did either of 
the observers take pains to ascertain whether the larger part of 
the sediment does not gravitate towards the bottom of the water 
while flowing, and to go down auy part of the one hundred aud 
sixty-eight feet, which measures the depth of the river at New 
Orleans, to procure the water which tliey examined? We are 
not informed. The observations on the annual volume of water 
were made at New Orleans. Was any allowance made for the 
waters which flow off in such vast quantities through the delta, 
by the lai//jii»,a.nd during the gigantic freshets, leaving the main 
channel above New Orleans? We are not informed. Again, 
the total volume of the water passing New Orleans in a year 
depends on its velocity. Now, experienced pilots aud boatmen 
of the Mississippi are generally of opinion that the lower strata 
of water in its channel run with far more velocity than the sur- 
face. Hence the calculators, in gauging the surface velocity, 
were probably entirely at fault as to the real volume of water. 
Last, it is universally known that the Mississippi is nearly twice 
as muddy, on the average, at the head of the delta as at New 
Orleans! How much is this notable calculation worth after all 
these deductions? But, for all that, he chooses to assume Dr. 
Eiddell's estimate for his basis, aud thus proves (!) that the Mis- 
sissippi has been running one hundred thousand years. 

Now, let the reader note, that we do not advance the incon- 
clusiveness of these two calculations as sufficient proof, by itself, 
that the world is not thirty-five thousand, or one hundred thou- 
sand years old. But we advance it upon the principle expressed 
in the adage, " Ex pede Jlerculem." The detection of such 
hasty and shallow reasoning gives sufficient ground of mistrust 
as to their general conclusions. 

Another specimen shall be drawn from Hugh Miller, ludi- 
crous enough to relieve the tedium of this discussion. In the 
Testimony of the EocTcs (Boston : 1857, p. 259), he is arguing 
that the fossil animals were produced by natural law, vast ages 
ago, because they exhibit marks of creative design similar to 
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those we now find in the living works of nature. One of his 
evidences is a little coral, the " Smithia Pengellyi," which con- 
structed its bony cells such that the fracture of them presented 
a surface remarkably similar to a certain calico pattern which 
had proved extremely popular among the ladies. The conclu- 
sion is, that as this calico must have been very pretty — a» 
though the better part of creation had never been known to ex- 
hibit their sweet caprices by admiring things for their very ugli- 
ness — the creator undoubtedly caused these coral insects to 
construct their cells in this way for their prettiness! To us 
duller mortals it is not apparent that the " final cause " of coral 
insects was to be ready to have their stony buildings cracked 
open by geologists' hammers ; we thought they had been made 
for an existence where, in the main, no human eye could see 
them, especially as the species was pre- Adamite by myriads of 
years. Mr. Miller's notion of the design of creation seems to 
be very much akin to that of the old Scotch crone, who, when- 
ever she beheld a beautiful young girl, had no other apprecia- 
tion of her graces than to conceive " what a lovely corpse she 
would make." 

Once more : while the currently received theory of the cos- 
mogony is ingenious, it is at least doubtful whether the adjust- 
ment of all the phenomena of so complex a case to the hypo- 
thesis, has been, or can be, accurately carried out. But, until 
this is done, it is not demonstrated. If that scheme is true, 
then all the material substances which make up the chemist's 
Hst of simplo substances must have been derived from the ele- 
ments of the atmosphere, of water, and of the primitive rocks. 
For, if we go back to the beginning, we find, according to the 
current hypothesis of the geologists, nothing in existence, ex- 
cept a heated atmosphere, watery vapor, and a fliiid globe of 
melted granite, basalt, etc. All the rest, secondary, tertiary, al- 
luvial, is the result of coohng, crusting, depressions and up- 
heavals of this crust, disintegration, and sedimentary deposits. 
But, is it certain that air, pure water, and primitive rocks contain 
all the chemical substances? And a still harder question is 
this : has it ever been ascertained whether the chemical condi- 
tions and combinations, in which the elements exist in the prim- 
itive rocks, and then in thoso called secondary and tertiary. 
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are such as are consistent with this hypothesis? Has it been 
ascertained that the small percentage of silicate of lime found 
in some of the granites — only some — and other primitive rocks, 
within such a distance from their surface as could, by any pos- 
sibility, be subjected to disintegration, can account for all the 
vast masses of carbonate of lime — no longer silicate — in all the 
limestone, marbles, chalks, coral, and calcareous clays of the 
newer strata? But the world is entitled to have these questions 
answered before the geologists claim a demonstration of their 
hypothesis. 

Recent events furnish us with another doubt. One of the 
main arguments by which the fossil animals of all but the most 
recent species are shown to bo pre-Adamite, as it is claimed, is, 
that no fossil human remains, or marks of human handiwork, 
have been found among them. And geologists have admitted — ■ 
as they must — that the well-attested discovery of such remains 
among the earlier strata would demand a surrender and recou- 
struction of their theory. But lately the scientific world has 
been agitated by the report that, near Amiens, in France, arrow 
heads of flint, and other works of human industry, have been 
found unquestionably in a stratum, and along with fossils, uui- 
formly assigned by geologists to a pre-Adamite period. And 
now, it is stated that a scholar of high qualifications, Eawlinson, 
has visited the spot, and is satisfied of the correctness of the 
assertion. 

For these and many other reasons, we consider the geological 
hypothesis as not yet a demonstration; and, hence, we claim 
the right to stand upon the defensive, upon the impregnable 
bulwarks of Scripture evidences, until we are positively dis- 
lodged. We deny that any logical obligation rests upon us to 
present any scientific argument, or to establish any hypothesis, 
on the subject. We are not bound to show, by natural science, 
what is the true rationale of the earth's creation. Our defence 
is thoroughly accomplished when we show that any adverse 
theory is not yet exclusively demonstrated. 

5. The most vital point in the relations between theology and 
geology we have reserved for the last. It is one which has 
been summarily disposed of by geologists, without condescend- 
ing to weigh its vast import. How far must the logical value of 
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the inferences of natural science from natural appearances be 
modified by the admitted fact of a creation I The character of 
these inferences is the following : " We see a given natural law 
produce a given structure ; we find the remains of a similar 
structure which has been somehow produced in the past; we 
infer that it must have been produced by a similar natural law." 
The just application of this kind of reasoning, within its proper 
limits, is fully admitted ; it has been the main lever in the dis- 
coveries of natural science. But now, we ask, how far should 
its application be limited by the knowledge of the truth, that 
somewhere in the past some omnipotent creative act must have 
intervened? This is the question. 

Unless geologists are willing candidly to take an atheistic 
view of cosmogony, the fact of an absolute act of creation must 
be admitted somewhere in the past. We will not insult the 
intelligence and piety of our readers by supposing it necessary 
to recite the arguments which disprove an atheistic origin of 
the present order of things, or the emphatic admissions of aU 
the greatest teachers of natural science, that nature obviously 
discloses her own origin in the creative will of an eternal Intelli- 
gence. The short-lived theory of developme?it hus been already 
crushed beneath the combined arguments and ridicule of scien- 
tific geologists themselves. There is, however, one fact, pecu- 
liarly germane to this point, that the Christian geologists of 
Great Britain and America claim it as the peculiar glory of their 
science, that it presents an invincible and original argument for 
a creation. It is this : the stony records of successive genera 
of fossil plants and animals show that prior genera perished 
wholly, and genera entirely new appear on the stage of hfe. 
Now, as the development theory is repudiated, the entrance of 
«ach new genus evinces, beyond a doubt, a new and separate 
creative act. Let us grant this for argument's sake. It is 
agreed, then, that terrestrial structures began, somewhere in 
the past, in God's creative act. 

But now, it is most obvious, that if a scientific observer had 
been present, just after that creative act, to observe the struc- 
tures produced by it, any observations or inferences he might 
have drawn from the seeming marks of the working of natural 
laws upon them, would have been worthless to prove that those 
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specimens originated in natural laws. We repeat, once admit 
that a creative act has intervened anywhere in the past, and w© 
should have had there, if we had been present, one case in 
■which all deductions and inferences of the natural origin of 
things from their natural appearances would have been 'worth- 
less. Such analogical arguments would have been cut across 
and superseded utterly by the creative act. This is indisput- 
able. We may illustrate it by the instances usually presented 
by the sound old writers of the class of Dick — instances which 
Lave far more significance than has usually been admitted. 
Suppose, for illustration's sake, that the popular apprehension 
of the Bible account of the creation of Adam's body and of the 
trees of Paradise is true. But now a naturalist of our modem 
school investigates aifairs. He finds towering oaks vidth acorns 
on them! Acorns do not form by na-ture in a day — some spe- 
cies of oaks require two summers to mature them. But worse 
than this. He has ascertained by natural history that one 
summer's growth forms only one of the concentric rings in the 
gi-aiu of the tree's stock. He cuts down one of the spreading 
monarclis of the garden, and discovers that it has a hundred 
rings. So he coolly rejects the story that this garden began 
last week, and insists on it that Adam has told a monstrous fib 
in saying so ; that it is not less than a hundred years old. Tet 
Adam was right ; for the creative act explained all. But let us 
suppose another naturalist returning after some nine or ten cen- 
turies. He visits the venerable tomb of the father of all the 
living, and learns from his heir, Seth, how that his father sprang, 
at the bidding of God, out of the dust, a full-formed, adult man. 
The naturalist takes up a leg-bone of Adam's skeleton ; he re- 
marks : " The person to whom this bone belonged at death was 
evidently an adult; for its length, size, solidity and density show 
this." He saws off a section, polishes it down to a translucent 
film of bone, and subjects it to his microscope and his chemical 
solvents. He remarks : " Here is the cellular structure of gela- 
atinous matter, which once formed the incipient bone of th» 
fwtiis; and these cells I now find filled with the deposit of 
proto-j>hosphate of lime, giving it its stony strength and hard- 
ness. But I know that the introduction of this earth into the 
cells of the soft bone of the infant is just the process by which 
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nature now forms tlie bones of adults, by gradual growth. 
T\ hence I learn that this individual, like his children, grew, 
during the space of twenty-one years, from afmtus to an adult; 
and the myth of his son Seth, concerning his instantaneous 
creation, is an attempt to impose on my credulity. This attempt 
I, as a philosopher, shall repudiate with contempt." Yet Seth 
was right, and the philosopher wrong; for, not to rely on the 
inspired testimony alone, this natural argument would prove 
that Adam was once an infant, and, therefore, had a father. 
The same argument, applied to the body of Adam's father, 
would equally prove that he also was once an infant, and had a 
father. And it would prove equally well an infinite series of 
finite human fathers, extending back to all eternity. But such 
a series, philosophy herself shows, is impossible ! 

But, second — and the remark is of prime importance — any 
creative act of God, producing a structure which was intended 
to subsist under the working of natural laws, must produce one 
presenting some of the seeming traces of the operation of such 
laws. We confidently challenge geologists who admit that there 
has ever been any creation at all to imagine a product of it 
which could be different. For, note, all these theistic geologists 
repudiate the theory of development of genera from different and 
lower genera. Whence it follows, that the first specimen of God's 
immediate handiwork, the very first moment it left his hand, 
must have stood forth as truly natural as any of its progeny 
which were destined to proceed from it by natural law. And 
the same thing must have been true, to some extent, of all inor- 
ganic structures. If they had no traits of the natural, as they 
came from God's hand, then they were incapable of becoming, 
thenceforth, the subjects of natural law.' 

Hence, third, it follows that, if once a creative act is admitted 
to have occurred somewhere in the past, it may have occurred 
anywhere in the past, so far as the deductions of natural science 
from the marks of natural law upon its products go. In other 
words, the value of all these analogical inferences as to the date 
at which, and the mode by which, these objects of nature came 

' But the fossils! especially animal f Aus. If the invalidity of the argnmeuts 
for the sequence and age of unorganized strata be admitted, then the proof that 
fossils are pre-Adamite is gon& 
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into being, are ■worthless just so soon as they attempt to pass 
back of the earhest historical testimony. For the creative act, 
■wherever it has intervened (and ■who can tell, •when historical 
testimony fails, ■where it may not have intervened ?) has utterly 
superseded and cut across aU such inferences. Nor can these 
natural analogies prove that the creative act has not thus inter- 
vened at a given place in the past, because the ■whole validity of 
the analogies depends on the supposed absence of the creative 
act. Hence, all the reasonings of geologists seem to us utterly 
vitiated in their very source, ■when they attempt to fix, from 
natural analogies, the age and mode of production of the earth's 
structure. 

This objection is usually dismissed by geologists ■with a sort 
of summary contempt, or ■with a grand outcry of opposition. It 
does, indeed, cut deep into the pride and pretence of their sci- 
ence ; at one blow it sweeps off that ■whole domain of its pre- 
tended discoveries — the region of the infinite past prior to all 
history — in ■which the pride, conceit, and curiosity of man's 
fallen intellect most crave to expatiate. But let us see whether 
it is possible to impugn the simple premises on which our con- 
clusion rests, or the inevitable result from them. Is there a 
single answer which can be presented that is even of any scien- 
tific weight? 

It is urged, in substance, by Hitchcock, that if the validity of 
their analogical reasonings from natural laws is denied in this 
case, the very foundations of all natural science are overthro^wn. 
But what is this, more than an appeal to our fears and preju- 
dices? It is as tliough one said, when we refuse to accept a 
given species of evidence outside its proper range, that we 
thereby invalidate the force of all evidence. The question is: 
what is the proper domain of these inferences from the analo- 
gies of natural law? Within their own domain, true science 
accepts them as valid; outside of it, true science herself will 
concur ■with theology in arresting them. Let these premises be 
granted, viz., given the sufficient evidence that supernatural 
causes are aU absent in a certain class of effects ; and given the 
fact that just such effects have usually resulted from a certain 
natural law: then the inference may be very valid that these 
effects did result from the operation of this law. But this infer- 
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ence cannot lielp vis to determine tlie first premise, whetlier all 
svipernatural causes were truly absent, for the very reason that 
it depends on that premise in part. This would be to reason in 
a circle, with a vengeance. The apphcation of these inferences, 
upon which Hitchcock and the other geologists insist, is, in fact, 
precisely a case of that induction from mere uniformity of ante- 
cedent and consequent, as far as observed, which Bacon con- 
demned under the term " Inductio per enumerationem, sim- 
plicein," and which it was one of his chief tasks to explode 
as utterly worthless. He proves that it can never raise more 
than a meagre probability of the correctness of its conclusions 
where it is not supported by some better canon of induction. 
To explain, the shallow observer says : " I find that, so far as 
my observation has been enabled to test the matter, a given 
consequent phenomenon, named E, has always been preceded 
by a given antecedent, named A. Hence, I conclude that, in 
every other case where B appears A was its cause." The obvi- 
vious vice of this is, that it is wholly unproved that some other 
cause capable of producing B was not present, besides A, in the 
last cases. The induction is worthless until that is proved 
beyond a peradventure. To apply this : our modern geologists 
argue, for instance, that wherever they have been able to ex- 
amine the actual process by which the formation of stratified 
rocks takes place, the cause is sedimentary action. Therefore, 
wherever any other stratified rocks are seen, their producing 
cause must have been sedimentary action. Here we have pre- 
cisely the worthless induction per enumerationem, simplicem, 
for the possible presence of some other cause capable of pro- 
ducing stratified rocks has not been excluded. And every one 
but the atheist admits that another such cause may have been 
present in the shape of creative power. Until the presence of 
that cause is excluded by some other evidence, the conclusion 
is not proved. The vice of the argument is just like that in the 
famous sophism of Hume against miracles — it is not worthy of 
a Humeist. And we conceive that there is no uncharitableness 
in declaring that the covert tendencies of all such philosophiz- 
ings are to Hume's atheism. Such reasonings cannot be com- 
plete for such a result in all cases, unless the supernatural be 
wholly excluded and the secret tendency to do so, which is 
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"virtual atheism, is the true spring of all such reasonings in sci- 
ence. But it may be retorted: are we, then, to surrender all 
dependence on inferences from natural law, as certain evidence, 
throughout the whole extent of the natural sciences ? We reply, 
no; wherever the inquirer into nature is certain that the facts 
he investigates are truly under the dominion of natural law, so 
far such reasonings are valid. As to the origin and history of 
nature in the past, they are valid no farther back than we can 
be assured of the absence of the supernatural; and we know 
not how such assurance can be gained by us, save by the testi- 
mony of human experience and history, or of inspiration. This 
conclusion does, indeed, curb the arrogance of human science, 
but it does not affect in the least any part of its legitimate do- 
minions, or of its practical value to mankind. It does, indeed, 
disable us from determining the age, date, and origin of the 
structures nature presents us, but it does not prevent our dis- 
covering the laws of those structures; and the latter is the dis- 
covery to which the whole utUity of science belongs. 

Again, why should the theistic philosopher desire to push 
back the creative act of God to the remotest possible age, and 
■to reduce liis agency to the smallest possible minimum, as is 
continually done by these speculations? What is gained by it? 
Instead of granting that God created a world, a xoofio^, they 
continually strive to show that he only created the rude germs 
of a world, attributing the actual origin of the fewest possible 
elements to God's almighty act, and supposing the most possible 
to be the result of subsequent development under natural law. 
We repeat the question : what is truly gained by this, if once 
the lingerings of covert atheism be expelled? Admit in good 
faith the facts of an actual Creator, an almighty and omniscient 
agent, and of an actual creation, anywhere in the past, and it 
will appear just as reasonable that God should have created the 
whole finished result, as a part. To his infinite faculties there 
is nothing hard, as opposed to easy; nothing intricate, as op- 
posed to simple; nothing great, as contrasted with the small. 
It was just as easy for him to speak into existence a finished uni- 
verse, with all its beautiful order, "by the word of his power," as 
to produce the incipient elements out of which "laws of nature" 
were slowly and laboriously to evolve the result. 
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For, what are those laws of nature, and what their source? 
Do they not originate, after all, in the mere will and immediate 
power of God? None but the atheist disputes this. And, 
although we cordially grant that the properties of bodies, by 
which they are constituted forces in the great system of causa- 
tion iinder natural law, aro actual properties, and not mere 
seeming blinds or simulaci'a of properties; thov^h we grant 
•that they are truly intrinsic in bodies, as constituted by God's 
creative will; yet who, except the atheist, denies that their op- 
eration is sustained and regulated by the ever-present, special 
providence of God? Hence, if we say natural law does this or 
that, as opposed to supernatural creation, we have not in the 
least simplified, or relieved, the perpetual miracle of God's 
working. There is still a manifold and countless operation of 
infinite power and wisdom. 

But, if the natural philosophers still persist in claiming the 
-universal application of their principle, that wherever there is 
an analogy to the results of natural law, there we must conclude 
natural law alone has wrought, we can clearly evince that their 
position is utterly untenable and inconsistent, save for the tho- 
rough atheist. For, as already intimated, push back the super- 
natural creative intervention as far as we may, it is impossible 
for us to conceive how it could produce any structure adapted 
to the subsequent dominion of natural law, without giving it 
the properties which such law gives to its similar products. 
To give the most complete proof of the justice of this remark, 
let us take that theory of the solar system which the unbeliev- 
ing La Place is said to have doubtfully suggested as a possible 
one, and which our nominally Christian philosophers have so 
incontinently adopted, without demonstration, as demonstra- 
tively the true one. Suppose that the natural historian, coming 
from some older system, had begun his investigation of ours 
on the principles of these philosophers at that stage when no- 
thing existed but a nebula of incandescent compound vapor, 
rotating from west to east around an axis of motion. This is 
the stage, we understand, at which it is now most popular to 
suppose cooling, liquefying, and solidifying processes began, 
resulting in a sun and planets ; when the only shadow of truly 
scientific evidence on which La Place grounded his doubtful 
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surmise, has been dissipated by Lord Rosse, resolving the nAulas 
into clusters of ■n-eU-defined stars. How would this scientific 
observer have speculated on what was presented at that pri:n;- 
tive stage ? Had he used the confident logic of our geologists, 
he must have said to himself : " motion in matter is always the 
result of impact ; therefore, this rotary motion which I now be- 
hold must be the result of some mechanical force, developed by 
natural action, either mechanical or chemical. And, again, va- 
•por implies evaporation, and sensible heat suggests latent heat 
rendered sensible by chemical action. There must, therefore, 
have been a previous and different condition of this matter, 
now volatilized, heated, and moving. These conditions are the 
results of the working of natural laws ; and that implies a pre- 
vious material, in a different condition, to bo the subject of that 
working." Now, this reasoning would be precisely as good as 
that of geologists. But what woxild it prove? It would make 
matter and the organism thereof eternal; for, after ascending 
by such reasonings one stage higher, we should be equally im- 
pelled to ascend still another, and another. Thus it would 
exclude a creator totally from creation. Hence, it appears that 
the principles wa have criticised are unsound and inconsistent, 
in any hands except those of the atheist. Once admit a creator 
and a creation, and the validity of all inferences from the seem- 
ing analogies of nature, as to origin of things, is vitiated the 
moment we pass back of the authentic light of historical testi- 
mony. Once admit a creator and a creation, and nothing is 
gained, in logic, by attempting to push back the creative act. 

In fine, if that account which theology gives of the origin of 
the universe is to be accepted at aU, it appears to us that the 
most philosopical conception of a creation would be the follow- 
ing: that God, in producing a world which his purposes re- 
required, should pass immediately under the dominion of natural 
laws, would produce it with just the properties which those laws 
were to develop. Thus God, intending to have trees perpetu- 
ated by a law of germination and growth, would most naturally 
create the first tree of the genus just such as germination and 
growth would produce. And so the whole structure of his world 
would be made, at first, with an adaptation to the laws which 
wero intended subsequently to regulate and modify it. And 
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just Lere theologj inosculates with cosmogony, and gives us a 
consideration which will strike everj just mind with no little 
force, while it is one of that kind which the man of narrow spe- 
cialities is almost incompetent to estimate. What was God's 
true end in the creation of a material world? Keason and 
Scripture answer: it was to furnish a stage for the existence 
and action of reasonable moral beings. The world was made 
for MAN to inhabit. Without the presence of this its rational 
occupant and earthlj'' master, all the manifestations of intelli- 
gent design and moral attributes, given in the order of' nature, 
would be an aimless and senseless work. For, as light would 
would be no light were there no eye in the universe, so God's 
declarative glory in the wisdom and goodness of his works is no 
glory till there is a mind to comprehend it. Now, such being 
God's end, it seems far more rational to suppose that God would 
produce at once the world which was needed for his purpose, 
rather than spend hundreds of thousands of years in grow- 
ing it. 

But, bearing in mind the object for which God created a 
world, we shall see that it becomes the most reasonable suppo- 
sition that he should have made it, from the first, with some of 
those traits which geologists suppose have aU resulted from the 
working of natural laws. For instance, God's purposes, as at 
present revealed, prompted him to subject the surface of our 
globe to that class of agencies which are continually adding 
to its sedimentary strata of rocks and earths. Well, it is the 
most reasonable, the most philosophic supposition, that the 
same purposes prompted him to create a globe which had, from 
the first, some strata of the same sort. That the surface of the 
globe should be from the first stratified was necessary, for in- 
stance, to produce springs and veins of water, and that whole 
economy of irrigation which makes it a tenable home for sen- 
tient creatures, 

Ifi therefore, there is any authentic testimony that God did, from 
the first, create such an earth, no sound inference drawn from, 
tmtural analogies is of any force to rebut that testimony. 
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** Beware lest any man spoil yon througli philosophy and vain deceit, after the 
tradition of men, after the rudiments of the world, and not after Christ. " — Colos- 
aiAKS, ii. 8. 

EVERY christian should be familiar ■with the fact that the 
human mind, as well as heart, has been impaired by the 
faU. Men " so became dead in sin, and wholly defiled in all 
the faculties and parts of soul and body." From the natm-e of 
the case, the misguided intellect is unconscious of its own vice ; 
for consciousness of it would expel it. Its nature is to cause 
him who is deceived to think that error is truth, and its power 
is in masking itself under that honest guise. Why, then, need 
we wonder that every age must needs have its vain and deceit- 
ful philosophy, and " oppositions of science, falsely so called ? " 
And how can the Christian expect that uninspired science will 
ever be purged of uncertainty and error, by any mganon of in- 
vestigation invented by man ? Even if the organon were abso- 
lute, pure truth, its application by fallen minds must always 
ensure in the results more or less of error, except in those exact 
sciences of magnitudes where the definiteness of the predica- 
tions and fewness of the premises leave no room for serious 
mistake. 

Even when a body of honest and sincere men, like this Synod, 
attempts to apply certain common principles to questions of 
moral and ecclesiastical detail, their differences betray the fact 
that the operation of their reasons is imperfect. Yet these are 
the men to whom the church looks to teach the way of salvation. 
Now we demonstrate in our very church courts the fallibihty of 
our minds when we are left to ourselves. How then can any 
man be willing to entrust to us the guidance of a soul, which is 

' A sermon preached in the Synod of Virginia, October 20, 1871, and published 
by request of Lieutenant-Governor John L. Marye, Major T. J. Kirkpatriok, 
George D. Gray, J. N. Gordon, F. Johnston, and others, elders of the Presby- 
terian Church. 
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wortli more than the whole world, and whose loss is irrepara- 
ble? No thinking man will commit himself without reserve, in 
this thing, to any human direction. We must feel our need of 
an unerring guide ; and hence the superiority of that religion 
which gives us as prophet and teacher that Christ who is "the 
image of the invisible God, born before all creation " (ch. i. 15), 
"in whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge," 
(ii. 3) ; and " in whom dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily," (ii. 9). How blessed is the man who is " complete in 
him!" He has an infallible guidance, and no other is sufficient 
for an immortal soul. 

The Colossian Christians were enticed to leave this prophet 
for a shadowy philosophic theory of their day. This was a 
mixture of Oriental, Rabbinical and Greek mysticism, which 
peopled heaven with a visionary hcirarchy of semi-divine be- 
ings, referred the Messiah to their class, and taught men to 
expect their salvation from their intercession, cambined with 
Jewish asceticisms and will-worship. Thus we are taught, both 
by uninspired, but authentic history, and by intimati jns of the 
holy apostle in the Epistle itself. This fanciful scheme was 
supported by the " traditions of men " ; that is to say, by the 
inculcation of favorite masters of this vain philosophy ; and by 
"the rudiments of the world," by this world's first principles, 
instead of Christ's declarations. But the apostle solemnly re- 
minded them that this philosophy was vain and deceitful ; and 
moreover, that the price of preferring it to the Christian system 
was the loss of the soul. Thus, the real aim of the sedufier was 
to despoil the soul of its salvation, and to make it a captive to 
falsehood and corruption. 

The prevalent vain, deceitful philosophy of our day is not 
mystical, but physical and sensuous. It affects what it calls 
"positivism." It even makes the impossible attempt to give 
the mind's philosophy a sensualistic explanation. Its chief 
study is to ascertain the laws of material nature and of animal 
life. It refers everything to their power and dominion ; and 
from them pretends to contradict the Scriptural account of the 
origin of the earth and man. Does it prjfess not to interfere 
with the region oi spiritual truth, because concerned about mat- 
ter? We find, or the contrary, that physical science always 
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has some tendency to become anti-theological. This tendency 
is to be accounted for by two facts : one is, that man is a de- 
praved creature, whose natural dispqsition is enmity against 
God. Hence this leaning away from Him, in many worldly 
minds, perhaps semi-conscious, which does " not like to retain 
God in its knowledge." The other explanation is, that these 
physical sciences continually tend to exalt naturalism ; their 
pride of success in tracing natural causes, tempts them to refer 
everything to them, and thus to substitute them for a spiritual, 
personal God. Again, then, is it time for the watchman on the 
walls of Zion to utter the apostle's " beware." Again are incau- 
tious souls in danger of being despoiled of their redemption by 
" vain deceitful philosophy." To enforce this caution, I urge : 

I. The attitude of many physicists at this time towards reve- 
lation is threatening. I perceive this in the continual encroach- 
ments which they make upon Scripture teachings. Many of yon, 
my brethren, can remember the time when this modem impulse 
did not seek to push us any farther from the old and current 
understanding of the Bible cosmogony than to assert the exist- 
ence of a pre- Adamite earth, mth its own distinct fauna and 
flora, now all entombed in the fossiliferous strata of rocks. To 
meet this discovery no harder re-adjustment was required than 
that of Drs. Pye Smith and Chalmers, who proposed to amend 
the expositions of Moses by supposing that between "the begin- 
ning" and that epoch of void and formless chaos immediately 
before the six days' work, there was a lapse of myriads of years; 
of which Moses tells us nothing, because the creatures and revol- 
utions which filled these ages had nothing to do with the history 
of man's redemption. 

But now we are currently required by physicists to admit that 
the six days' work of God was not done in six days, but in six 
vast tracts of time. 

That the deluge did not cover "all the high hills which 
were under the whole heaven," but only a portion of Central 
Asia. 

That man has been living upon the globe, in its present dis- 
pensation, for more than twenty thousand years, to say the least, 
as appears by some fossil remains of him aud his handiwork ; 
and that the existence of the species is not limited to tJie five 
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thousand nine liundred years assigned it by the Mosaic chron- 
ology. 

That the " nations were not divided in the earth after the flood 
by the families of the sons of Noah ;" and that God did not " make 
of one blood all nations of men for to dwell on all the face of the 
earth ;" but that anatomy and ethnology show there are several 
distinct species, having separate origins. 

That God did not create a finished world of sea and land, but 
only a fire-mist, or incandescent, rotating, nebulous mass, which 
condensed itself into a world. 

And last, that man is a development from the lowest type of 
animal life. 

Can the Scriptures, my brethren, be shown plastic enough to 
be remoulded, without total fracture of their authority, into agree- 
ment with all these views ? 

Again, the whole posture and tone of this class of physicists 
towards revelation is hostile and depreciatory ; their postulates, 
with their manner of making them, imply a claim of far more 
authority for human science than is allowed to inspiration. Thus, 
the attempt to restrain any corollaries, however sweeping, which 
they may draw by the teachings of Scripture is usually resented. 
But iu any other field of reasoning, if two lines of seeming argu- 
ment lead to contradictory conclusions, men always admit the 
rule that truths must be consistent among themselves, and, in 
obedience to it, they surrender the weaker line to the stronger, 
thus removing the collision. But these physicists never dream 
of surrendering a deduction simply to tho Bible contradiction of 
it. Thus they betray very plainly whether they think human 
science more certain than revelation. The very attempt to bring 
the truth of their scientific conclusions to the test of the Bible is 
resisted as an "infringment of the rights of science," an unjust 
restraint upon the freedom of their intellects. Now these men 
will scarcely claim for a man a right to argue himself into the 
belief of demonstrated falsehoods. The implication is, that the 
Scriptures really settle nothing by their own testimony ; that is, 
that they have no true authority with these scholars. The pub- 
lic mind has become so habituated to this imperious attitude of 
physical science, that it is hard for you to take in its full signifi- 
cance. To enable you to measure it, I will ask you to represent 
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to yourselves that some of us theologians should raise the cor- 
responding outcry against the physicists: that we should be 
heard exclaiming, " We resent the intrusions of physical science 
upon our divine science, as an infringement of the rights of the- 
ology ; and we resist them wherever they contradict our infer- 
ences, as an unjust restraint upon the freedom of man's intellect, 
when expatiating in this noblest of all its domains !" Realize to 
yourselves the astonishment with which scientific worldly men 
would listen to our outcry. They would deem it the extrava- 
gance of lunacy in us! And, indeed, we should be rather fortu- 
nate if you also did not sympathize a good deal with the charge ! 
It is, iu this matter, just as it is in all other cases where Chris- 
tians and the world meet on common, social grounds. Every- 
body thinks it obviously reasonable that where a collision would 
arise, the Christian people must concede, in order to avoid giv- 
ing offence to the worldly. But should the Christians in any 
case require the world to concede anything in order to avoid 
giving offence to the church, in the common social arena, although 
the Christians pay just as good money as the world does for 
their share, their claim would appear excessively queer, indeed 
foolish, and wholly out of the question ! Why, what are Chris- 
tians for, if not to make sacrifices and be imposed on ? But, if 
two coordinate sciences impinge against each other, the equality 
of their authority gives the advocates of the one just as much 
right of complaint as the advocate of the other, until special in- 
quiry has settled where the fault of the contradiction lies. The 
feeling which I have above described shows that, in this case, 
the sciences of nature and of redemption are not thought coor- 
dinate, and that the latter is regarded as of inferior authority. 

We hear the physicists, again, very condescendingly, lament- 
ing the imprudence of the theologians in thrusting the Scrip- 
tures into collision with their sciences. They regret, they tell 
us, the damage which is thus inevitably done to the credit of 
religion. They are, indeed, quite willing to patronize the Chris- 
tian religion as a useful affair, provided it is sufficiently submis- 
sive in its behaviour. But their conception about the collision 
between it and physical science is just that of the engine-driver 
upon the collision between a child and his mighty locomotive : 
it was a catastrophe much to be lamented, but only on the child's- 
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accouut ! Sometimes we are told that theology has nothing to 
do with science ; that oar imprudence is like that of Hophni and 
Phineas, in risking the ark of God in t'leir war with the pagans. 
But what if the Philistines invade the very sanctuarj- ? Shall 
tlie ark of God, at their bidding, be expelled from its home on 
earth? And if the price of its quiet is to be, that it shall have 
no Shekinah of glory to dwell upon its mercy-seat, and no tablea 
of testimony within it, written by the finger of God, we may as 
well let the enemy take the empty casket. Now, all these as- 
sumptions betray too obviously the belief of their authors that 
the Bible is fallible, but science infallible. 

Again : While I do not charge infidehty upon all physicists, 
the tendency of much of so-called modem science is skeptical. 
The advocates of these new conclusions may plead that they only 
postvilate a new exposition of Scripture, adjusted to the results 
of the " advanced modem thought." But I ask, can any exegesis 
make our Bible speak all the propositions which I enumerated 
above, and all the rest which it may please the adventui-ous in- 
novators to announce, without damaging its authority as a sure 
rule of faith? The common sense of most men will conclude 
that such a book is only a lump of clay in the hand of priest- 
craft, to be moulded into such shape as may suit its impostures. 
We freely grant all that can be said in favor of caution and ex- 
haustive study, in placing a meaning upon the words of Scrip- 
ture-; but a Bible which does not assert its own independent 
meaning, as fairly interpreted by itself ; a Bible which shall wait 
for distinct and changing human sciences to tell us what it shall 
be permitted to signify, is no sufficient rule of faith for an im- 
mortal soul. Those who know the current tendencies of th» 
physical sciences well know that we utter no slander in saying 
that they are towards disbelief of revelation. We have the ex- 
plicit testimony of an eye-witness in the scientific association of 
the year, held at Indianapolis, that the great majority of the 
members from the Northern States openly or tacitly disclaimed 
inspiration ; and this, while many of them are pew-holders, elders 
— yea, even ministers — in the Christian churches. When asked 
why they continued to profess a religion which they did not be- 
lieve, some answered that the exposure and discussion attending 
a recantation would be inconvenient ; some, that it would be pain- 
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ful to their friends ; some, that Christianity was a good thing for 
their sons and daughters, because of its moral restraints. 

Botli in the British Isles and in this countrj-, the very worst 
and most reckless of these physical speculations now receive the 
most mischievous diffusion. They are inserted in popular text- 
books, and taught to youth, as though they were well-established 
scientific truths and veritable organs of mental discipline ; and 
that, even, in some colleges professedly Christian. They are 
hawked about at second-hand, by popular lecturers, as though 
they were the commonplaces of science. We find them strained, 
in feeble but malignant solution, into the magazines which in- 
trude themselves into our families as suitable reading for the 
Christian household. So that college lads can cultivate, under 
their father's own roof, by this aid, a nascent contempt for their 
fathers' Bibles, along with their sprouting mustaches; and 
misses can be taught to pass judgment at once on the blunders 
of Moses and the triumphs of Parisian milhnery. Worse than 
all, we sometimes hear of their utterance from the pulpit by min- 
isters, who treat of " Man in Genesis and Geology," intimating, 
in no doubtful way, that the former record of man's origin is to 
be corrected by the latter. 

Beware, then, my brethren, lest any man spoil you through 
this vain, deceitful philosophy. Bethink yourselves what is to 
be done. Are jou ready to surrender the infallibility of your 
Bibles ? The advocates of these new opinions may plead that 
we are not to assume in advance the inspiration of the whole 
Scriptures, when, as they say, the very question in debate is, 
whether their sciences do not prove them faUible in part. Even 
if we granted this, it is still time that we knew where we stand. 
It is high time that the true quality of this antagonism were un- 
masked. Let us no longer say, " Peace, peace, if there is no 
peace." Consider how disastrous it may be to have these new 
opinions asserted without contradiction. It may be that your 
son, or daughter, or young pupil, is just now experiencing the 
bitter struggle of the carnal mind against the calls of the sanc- 
tifying Spirit, or that inflamed appetite is panting to overleap 
the odious but wholesome restraints of the revealed law. How 
dangerous, at this critical hour, to have them taught that phil- 
osophers have found, amidst the stony strata and musty fossils 
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which they explore, undoubted evidence of mistakes in Moses, 
Paul, and Christ ! I tell you that this has become a case under 
that general truth of which the apostle so faithfully warns us, 
that " the friendship of the world is enmity to God." You must 
resist, or you must practically surrender your Bibles. You will 
have to " takes sides " for or against your God. You will find 
yourselves under a necessity of forbidding the inculcation of this 
intrusive error to your children, and its entrance into your fami- 
lies, as though it were established truth ; no matter what odium 
you may incur, or what institutions or men, styled Christian, 
may follow the fashion of the times ; else, if things go as they 
now do, the church will have a generation of infidel sons. 

II. And this is the position on which the Christian pastor 
should stand. Unless our Bible — when cautiously and candidly 
interpreted by its own light — is inspired and infallible, it is no 
sufficient rule of faith for an immortal soul. Such the Bible is, 
notwithstanding all the pretended discoveries of vain philoso- 
phy. Modern events have not loosened a single fo-andation 
stone of its authority, nor can any such discoveries, from their 
very nature, affect it. But in asserting this confidence, it is not 
necessary for the theologian to leave his own department, and 
launch into the details of these extensive, fluctuating, and fasci- 
nating physical inquiries ; nor shall I, at this time, depart from 
my vocation as the expounder of God's word, to introduce into 
this pulpit the curiosities of secular science. We have no 
occasion, as defenders of that word, to compare or contest any 
geologic or biologic theories. We may bo possessed neither of 
the knowledge nor ability for entering that field, as I freely con- 
fess concerning myself. We have no incHnation to deny that 
these physicists have displayed a suiprising industry in their 
researches ; that they have accumulated a multitude of obser- 
vations ; that they have speculated upon them with amazing 
ingenuily, or that they have actually deduced many useful con- 
clusions. My business is in another field ; that of moral evi- 
dence. My effort shall be to set forth the nature and conditions 
of that evidence, as bearing upon the question of the Bible's in- 
spiration and authority ; and I shall endeavor to show you that 
the kind of physical speculations under review, whether they be 
more or less ingenious or probable, can never reach the level of 
that higher question. 
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First, then : Modern physical science is not to be allowed to 
boast entire immunity from error, or certainty of results, any 
more tlian the physical science of the scholastic ages. I am 
well aware of the proud claim which its votaries now make. 
"While they join in exposing and ridiculing the pretended phy- 
sics of tbe middle ages, and even glory in the vast mutations 
which the natural sciences have undergone, our present physi- 
cists always assume that the Baconian Organon has given them 
an immunity from mistake. Henceforth, they boast, the pro- 
gress of science is firm, yea, infallible, and destined to no re- 
verses or contradictions, but only to continual accretions, upon 
the impregnable basis laid by the inducti.ve logic. "We are living, 
say they, not in the age of hypotheses, but of experimental de- 
monstration. Those who come after us will never have any 
such rubbish to remove from our systems, as the calxes, and 
phlogiston, the Ptolemaic astronomy, and the baseless maxims, 
such as that "Nature abhors a vacuum," which we have cast 
out of the old philosophy. 

Now, while rejoicing in the belief that physical science has 
made many sohd advances, we are skeptical as to the reahzation 
of this boast. It is overweening and unreasonable. Man is a 
fallen and weak creature, impaired in all his faculties. As I ar- 
gued at the outset, so I insist here : that this finite, fallen, im- 
perfect reason is incompetent to invent an infallible method of 
investigation, or to apply it with unfailing correctness, if it were 
given to us. Partial error has marked all the results of our 
forefathers' speculations; and if we should arrogate to our- 
selves an entire exemption from similar mistakes, this vain con- 
ceit of ourselves would be the strongest ground for prognosti- 
cating our failure. " That which hath been, is that which shall 
be." Physical science wiU remain, in part, uncertain and 
changeable, for the simple reason that it will still be the work 
of men — men like the predecessors whose science we have con- 
victed of uncertainty. It is true that Lord Bacoa called his 
method a Novum Organum ; but he who supposes that the 
publication of this new method is to make modem science in- 
fallible shows himself a sciolist indeed. Did Bacon invent a 
logical faculty, or only describe a use of it ? He who supposes 
that any more than the latter was done is as absurd as tho-igh. 
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one slioulcl say that the drill-master invents legs. Nature makes 
legs, and also teaches their use by instinct ; men managed to 
walk before ever a drill-master existed, by the impulse of na- 
ture's teaching. All that the drill-master does is to teach men 
to -walk better, and oftentimes he cannot even do that. So, our 
creator gave us the faculty of reasoning, and men pyllogized be- 
fore ever Aristotle described the syllogistic process, and made in- 
ductions before Bacon analyzed their canons. If you suppose that 
the experimental method was never known or valued in physics 
-until Bacon's daj', you are much mistaken. In truth, Aristotle, 
who is called the " Father of Logic," analyzed its laws as really 
as he did those of the syllogism. But had he not, Nature, man's 
kindly teacher, would have taught him to appreciate the experi- 
mental method ; BJid all men who have reasoned have appealed 
-to it, because it in one of the methods of common sense. Again, 
if you suppose that all the speculations of the modem sciences 
are conformed to Bacon's method, you are much mistaken. 
Sins against its rigor and simplicity are by no means limited to 
the days of old. Men still forget that hypothesis is not proof ; 
and the same motives, so natural to a, fallen soul, wliioh caused 
medioaval physicists to depart, from the safe and rigid processes 
of experimental logic — haste, lovo of hypothesis, vain-glory, pre- 
judice, disgust of a. proud and overrreening heart against the 
humble, modest, and cautious rules of that method, still mislead 
men's minds. The assumption that henceforth physical science 
is to be trusted, and to be free from all uncertainty and change, 
is therefore simply foolish. 

This verdict is more solidly confirmed by facts. Indeed, how 
can one doubt its general justice when ho beholds the sciences 
of the day in a state of flux before his eyes ? Geologic theo- 
ries change in some particulars with every decade. New facts 
come to hght, such as the supposed discovery of human fossils 
near Amiens, in France; and of skulls in California, in older 
ftiraia than had been supposed to contain any such remains ; or 
as -the deep sea soundings which have lately shown that forma- 
tions determined, as was asserted, to be older and newer, lie 
beside each other in the ocean cotemporaneouslj-. These dis- 
coveries, inconsistent with previous hypotheses, impose to-day 
a labor of modification upon geologists, and we must be excused 
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for our lack of confidence in their new structures of theory, with, 
so recent an example of error before us, and with so manifest a 
pride of opinion influencing the reception reluctantly given to 
the new facts. Again : we are told that the chemistry taught 
to-day is different from that which was taught us in the colleges 
and university thirty years ago — so different as to require a new 
nomenclature. What reflecting man would deny that unproved 
hypothesis enters largely into tho ciirrent physical sciences? 
Let us mention, for instance, one of tho most beautiful, and one 
which, in parts, has received almost a mathematical accuracy, 
the science of optics. Is light, itself, a distinct, imponderable 
substance, as was suggested by Newton to be possibly true? 
Or is it a molecular function only, of other transparent sub- 
stances? The latter supposition, we are informed, is now the 
fashionable one, but has it ever received an exact and exclusive 
demonstration? Does any one claim for it more than this, that 
it is a supposition which inay satisfy all the observed facts about 
light, so far as we yet know ? This is all, we presume, which any 
careful physicist will assert. Yet how often do we find writers 
on optics proceeding on this supposition, as though it were de- 
monstrated, to other conclusions and assertions ? We are told 
that the atheistic astronomer, La Place, suggested the " nebular 
hypothesis " for the origin of our globe, as a possible solution ; 
resting its plausibility on the appearance of nebulous clouds of 
light among the fixed stars. But since the chief ground of 
plausibility has been removed by Lord Eosse's gigantic tele- 
scope, resolving some of these nebulae into clusters of fixed 
stars, do we hear our clerical cosmogonists who have adopted 
this supposition prate any the less glibly about it ? Not a whit. 
And last, as though to convince every sober mind that much of 
the current physical speculation is but a romantic dreaming, en- 
gendered of the surfeit of an over-prurient age, comes Darwin- 
ism, and engages a considerable number of the most admired 
names of physicists for this monstrous idea, that the wondrous 
creature, man, "so noble in reason, so infinite in faculties, in 
form and moving so express and admirable, in action so like an 
angel, in apprehension so like a God," is but the descendant, at 
long removes, of a mollusc or a tadpole. No prophet is needed 
to predict that some, at least, of the current science of our day 
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will be swept away by the innovations of future physical science 
itself, as we Lave discredited much that preceded us. 

The supposed conclusions, which seem adverse to the Scrip- 
tures as imderstood by common Christians, are parts of an un- 
stable, because a;i incomplete system. And I will venture the 
assertion, without other faculty or acquirement than the light of 
common sense, that these conclusions are far short of that per- 
fect, exclusive demonstration which would be necessary to un- 
seat the Bible from its throne of authority. A faithful scrutiny 
would detect sundry yawning chasms between facts and infer- 
ences ; sundry places where the proposition which, when intro- 
duced first, can be called no more than a " inay-be," is after- 
wards tacitly transmuted into a " must-be." Nor is this sui'pris- 
ing when we remember the novel and fascinating quality of the 
observations, and the multiplicity of the premises given by the 
fruitful variety of nature. Here is a trying labyrinth indeed, to 
be threaded by the most patient, modest, humble, cautious, 
finite reason. But are humility, modesty, and caution the char- 
acteristics of modern advanced thought? When, for instance, 
some ethnologists argue that the roots of the different families 
of languages indicate separate sources for the original tribes of 
men; when Sir J. Lubbock argues, from presumed social laws, 
that our civilization has raised man out of a primeval savage 
state; when Bunsen reasons that man has been more than 
twenty thousand years upon our globe, from the supposed coin- 
cidence of some human fossils with older deposits : do you sup- 
pose that their proofs are of that character which, in a court of 
justice, would stand the test of adverse counsel at law in every 
link, and remain so conclusive beyond all doubt as to justify 
an honest jury in taking a fellow creature's life? The inventors 
themselves would doubtless recoil with a shock from such a re- 
sponsibility ! 

But the Bible, by reason of its demonstrative evidences from 
the independent fields of history, criticism, miracles, fulfilled 
prophecy, internal moral character, and divine effects on human 
souls, is in prior possession of the ground of authority. We 
hold the defensive. The burden of proof against us rests with 
the physicists. Nothing is done to oust the Bible, until they 
construct a complete, exhaustive demonstration ; not only that 
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created things inay have arisen, as modern science svu-mises, but 
that they vrust have arisen thus, and not otherwise. Let us sup- 
pose that ive saw a group of ingenious and well-infoitned mechan- 
ics around a steam engine which bore no maker's label or mark. 
The question is : where and by whom was it made ? They are 
certain that it might have been made in Philadelphia ; they tell 
us that they know the skilled labor, the appliances, the metals 
are there for the production of just such a machine ; and add- 
ing certain marks which are like those communicated to such 
work by the builders of that city, they are about to conclude 
that this engine came thence. But now there steps forth a 
sturdy, respectable Englishman, whose word no man has any 
right to doubt, and says : " Tes, it might have been made in Phil- 
adelphia; yet it was not, for I brought it from London." Is not 
mighty London confessedly equal to the production of just 
8uch a work ? Then here is a case in which the Englishman is 
■undeniably competent to testify, and if he is also found credi- 
ble, the hypothetical reasons of the ingenious mechanics are 
icholhj Old of place if advanced to rebut his testimony, be- 
cause the truth of what he testifies do3s not in the least clash 
with the grounds of their surmise. He can say to them, with 
perfect truth : " Gentlemen, I do not impugn your knowledge or 
fikill ; I do not dispute a word which you testify of the resources 
of your city; your svirmise, hypothetically, is perfectly rea- 
sonable ; as far as at first appeared from the machine itself, it 
might have heen m.ade in Philadelphia ; and yet, in point of fact, 
it was made in London, as I know." Thus : if there is an all- 
wise. Almighty God, it must be allowed that he is fully equal to 
the production of this earth and its organisms. However fair, 
hypothetically, the surmise may be, that they were produced by 
other agencies, if there is a credible, independent witness that, 
in fact, they were made by God, the testimony is relevant, and 
the supposititious inferences wholly irrelevant to rebut it. 

Finally, no naturaKstio arguments from observed effects to 
their natural causes, however good the induction, have any force 
to prove a natural origin for any structure older than authentic 
human history, except upon atheistic premises. The argument 
usually runs thus: we examine, for instance, the disposition 
which natural forces now make of the sediment of rivers. We 
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observe that when it is finally extruded by the fluvial current in- 
to the lake or sea where it is to rest, it is spread out horizon- 
tally upon the bottom by the action of gravity, tidal waves, and 
such like forces. The successive deposits of annual freshets we 
find spread in strata, one upon another. Time, pressure, and 
chemical reactions gradually harden the sediment into rock, en- 
•closing such remains of plants, trees, and living creatures as may 
have fallen into it in its plastic state. The result is a bed of 
stratified stones. Hence, infers the geologist, all stratified and 
fossil hearing "beds of stone Tiave a sedimentary origin, or other 
tuch like natural origin. Hence winds and waters must have 
been moving on this earth long enough to account for all the 
beds of such stone on the globe. Such is the argument in all 
■other cases. 

Grant now that an infinite, all-wise, all-powerful Creator has 
intervened anywhere in the past eternity, and then this argu- 
ment for a natural origin of any structure, as against a super- 
natural, creative origin, becomes utterly invalid the moment it 
is pressed back of authentic human history. The reason is, 
"that the possible presence of a different cause makes it incon- 
clusive. Now, I well know that this conclusion, simple and 
obvious as it is, awakens a grand outcry of resistance from 
physicists. "What," they exclaim, "do not hko causes always 
produce like effects? This principle is the yevjfulcruTn of the 
lever of induction ; unsettle it, and you shake all science ; remove 
it, and all her exploits are at an end." Very true ; all these ille- 
gitimate exploits in this region, of a past eternity, whose solemn 
romance so piques the curiosity and inflames the enthusiasm 
of the human mind, in which science vainly seeks to measure 
strength in the dark with an inscrutable omnipotence ; all these 
delusive exploits are ended. But within the proper sphere of 
science, we leave her the fuU use of her foundation principle, 
and bid her good speed in its beneficial use. And that is the 
sphere of practical inquiry, within tho historical past, the pre- 
sent, and the finite, terrestrial future, where we can ascertain 
the absence of the supernatural. 

But to show how utterly out of place the principle is in the 
past eternity, in which it must meet an Almighty First Canso, 
and meet him we know not where, let me add two very simple 
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thoughts: "Like causes always produce like effects?" Yes, 
provided the conditions of action remain the same. But is it 
forgotten that a proposition does not prove its converse ? The 
admission, that like causes always produce like effects, is not 
enough to demonstrate that all similar effects have come from 
the sfime causes. Suppose we are compelled to grant the pre- 
sence of another, independent, unlike, yea, omnipotent cause; 
and suppose we are compelled to admit that it may have inter- 
vened at any time prior to actual human history, as all except 
atheists do admit? Now, in the presence of this vast, unlike 
cause, where is your valid inference, from like effects to the like 
causes? It is wholly superseded. It may be asked :" Must we 
then believe, of all the pre-Adamite fossils, that they are not, as 
they obviously appear, organir:ed matter ; that they never were 
alive ; that they were created directly by God as they lie ? Tlie 
answer is, that we have no occasion to deny their organic char- 
acter, but that the proof of their pre-Adamite date is wholly 
invalid, when once the possibility of creative intervention is 
properly admitted, with its consequences. For the assumed 
antiquity of all the rocks called sedimentary is an essential 
member of the argument by which geologists endeavor to prove 
the antiqtuty of these fossils. But if many of these rocks may 
have been created, then the pre-Adamite date of fossils falls 
also. Moreover, when we are confronted with an infinite Creator, 
honesty must constrain us to admit, that amidst the objects em- 
braced in his vast counsels, there may have been considerations, 
we know not what, prompting him to create organisms, in num- 
bers, and under conditions, very different from those which we 
now term natural. After the admission of that possibility, it is 
ob\iously of no force for us to argue, "These organisms must 
have been so many ages old, supposing they were produced, and 
lived, and died tinder the ordinary conditions known to us." 
This is the very thing we are no longer entitled to suppose. 

But hear the other thought. Grant me any creative interven- 
tion of a God, in any form whatsoever, and at any time whatso- 
ever, then it is inevitable that any individual thing, produced 
by that intervention, must have presented, from its origin, every 
trait of naturalness ; for it was produced by a rational Creator 
for the purpose of being — if inorganic — a part of a natural 
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system, to be providentially governed through the laws of na- 
ture ; or— if organic — to be, moreover, the parent of a species or 
race of organisms like itself. The inference is as sure as geome- 
try ; for if the first, the parent organism, had not all the proper- 
ties natural to the species, how could it generate that species? 
What is the definition which science itself gives of identity of 
species ? It is the aggregate of those properties, precisely, 
which are regularly transmitted through natural generations. 
Then, the first organism, made by the Almighty to be the parent 
of the species, must have been endued with all the properties 
natural to the species, or to its subsequent members. Now, 
then, if the argument of our physicists to a natural origin is 
universally vahd — that the like effects must be from the like 
natural causes — it is valid to prove that this first supernatural 
organism was also natural. But, according to our case as agreed 
on, it was not natural. And from this reasoning there is no pos- 
sible escape, save in absolute atheism. 

As this is a conclusion of fundamental importance, let us make 
it still clearer by applying it in a fair instance. We will suppose 
that within the lifetime of Seth an antediluvian physicist ap- 
peared, investigating the origin of the human species precisely 
upon the modem principles. He exhumed the remains of Abel 
and of Adam, and submitted them to a critical examination. He 
also enquired of Seth what was his belief concerning the origin 
of the race. That patriarch answered, that the testimony of 
God, delivered by the venerable Father of Man, Adam, perfectly 
cleared up the matter ; that he, his murdered brother Abel, the 
unnatural murderer Cain, were all the natural progeny of a first 
pair, who were themselves the supernatural, adult productions 
of the Creator, without human parents. But to this simple ac- 
count of the matter the man of science necessarily demurred; 
for he had examined Adam's bones, and found them exhibiting 
every mark of growth from a natural infancy. He had, for in- 
stance, possessed himself of that very arm-bone with which, as 
the unphilosophic myth of Seth would fain teach, Adam had cul- 
tivated the primeval garden. Our naturalist had sawed out a 
transverse section of this boue ; he had pohshed it down to a 
translucent film; he had poured a pencil of microscopic hglit 
through it ; and lo, there appeared plainly, as in any other bone, 
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tho cellular tissue filled with that earthy salt, phosphate of lime, 
which gives to all natural bones their rigidity. And then our 
naturalist exclaimed, " Why, Seth, the very microscope contra- 
dicts you. "We have learned from human physiology that all 
bony matter is thus formed by nature : first, the cellular tissue 
grows, and then the infant's httle frail, flexible bones acquire a 
gradual solidity by the deposition of phosphate of lime in the 
cells, until, as the child becomes a mature adult, the fuU charge 
of this earthy substance gives the density and firmness of the 
bone of the sturdy man. Now, you observe that this bone of 
Adam has that density. By the unfailing maxim, that 'like 
causes produce like effects,' I know that this bone must have 
been thus produced ; that it was once the flexible, gelatinous 
structuro of the f<£tus, then the soft bone of the babe, and at 
length, by gradual growth and deposition of the earthy salt, the 
mature adult bone which wc see. Hence, science must pro- 
nounce yoiir story untrue, when you say that this person's body 
had no natural parentage, but was produced in a mature state 
by a Creator." To this beaiitiful induction the common sense 
of Seth doubtless objected ; that God told Adam, for all that, he 
had made him without natural parents, the first of his kind ; a 
testimony which Adam's own recollection confirmed, in that, 
from his earliest consciousness he had been a grown man, and 
there had been no older human being with him at aU. Seth 
doubtless protested, that this testimony he should believe in 
spite of seeming science. And we may imagine that our natur- 
alist grew quite impatient with his stupid obstinacy, and, as he 
thrust the microscope under his nose, exclaimed, "Why, man, 
look here; seeing is believing; your own eyes will tell you 
that this is natural bone, and so must have grown naturally." 

Yet, still the naturalist was wrong, and Seth was right. He 
could have proved it even without claiming Adam's testimony ; he 
could have reminded this naturalist that, if his reasoning necessa- 
rily proved that Adam had a parent, then the same reasoning, ap- 
phed to a bone of Adam's father, would prove with equal certainty 
that he had a father in his turn, and then that there must have been 
a grandfather, a great-grandfather, and so backwards forever. 
But now it is a conclusion of science itself, that an infinite series 
backward, without original cause outside of itself, is an impos- 
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sible self-contradiction. This conclusion is of geometrical rigid-" 
ity, and is recognized by all modern philosophers, even the most 
anti-Christian. The denial of it is, moreover, blank atheism. 
Now, then, if the antediluvian naturalist cannot hold this absurd 
and atheistic history of an infinite series of human generations 
literally, without beginning from past eternity, he must admit 
that somewhere in the past there was the first man. But hia 
arguments from the natural properties of that first man's remains 
must inevitably be false in that case. Well, then, he might just 
as well admit that the argument from Adam's bone was worthless 
in his case. Scth's testimony is found, after all, strictly compe- 
tent to the question : and, if his character is seen to be trust- 
worthy, perfectly decisive of it. Seth could, moreover, have 
supported his own credibility by most weighty experimental 
facts : such as the exceeding fewness, in his day, of those very 
bones and other remains of dead human generations; the scan- 
tiness of the membeia of the human family, compared with their 
evidently prolific powers, and the obvious marks of recency at- 
taching to the whole condition of the race. 

Now I claim that my instance is fair ; the parallel defect wiU 
appear in every attempt of modem science to push the Creator's 
hitervention back of the earliest human history by such induc- 
tive reasoning. And I ask, with emphasis, if men are not in fact 
reaching after atheism ; if their real design is not to push God 
clean out of past eternity, why this craving to show his last in- 
tervention as Creator so remote? Why are they so eager to 
shove God back six milhons of years from their oivn time rather 
than six thousand? Is it that "they do not like to retain God 
in their knowledge " ? It is not for me to make that charge. But 
have I not demonstrated that the validity of their scientific logic, 
in reality, gains nothing by this regressus ? 

Once more ; let men explicitly rslinquish the horrible posi- 
tion of atheism ; and they must admit, somewhere in the past, 
the working of a Being of '•' eternal power and Godhead." And 
that admission contains another: that this eternal, sovereign 
Maker was, of coxirse, prompted hy some rational design in mak- 
ing what he then chose to make. That is, in the language of 
natural theology, God must have some final causes for what he 
does, of some sort or other. While we may not audaciously 
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speculate as to what tliey were, yet so much is obvious, that in 
this vast and inscrutable counsel of the Maker's purpose, amidst 
all the wide designs of the Infinite Heason, the material is in- 
tended to subserve the spiritual. As the body is for the mind, 
and not the mind for the body, so the whole world discloses 
thus much of its Maker's purpose, that the irrational creation is 
for the sake of the rational. Shall philosophers be the men to 
impugn this? They cannot. All nature would cry shame on 
them for doing so. For what is their preferred glory over the 
rest of us common men ? It is the superior use of their reason. 

Now God is manifestly so infinite in wisdom and power, that 
any creative exploit to which his own final causes might prompt 
him is as easy to him as any smaller one. Suppose that he 
may have had rational ends to gain from the production of a 
world already organized and equipped for the home of a reason- 
able race of his servants. Then it was no more fatiguing or in- 
convenient to him to produce such a world six thousand years 
ago, in all its completeness, than to produce, six millions of 
years ago, simply a nebulous, incandescent mass of vapor, out of 
which to grow a world. But, it will be said, is not that state- 
ment purely hypothetical ? I reply, yes ; in advance of revealed 
testimony, it is. But its legitimate use is to show that there is a 
competent and relevant case here for just such testimony. Now, 
then, if such a witness appears, and his credibility has sufiicient 
moral supports, his testimony is good. And this view of the 
matter is as really the most scientific as it is the most Christian. 

Hence, brethren, I hold that there is, and there can be, no 
proper collision between the most explicit and authoritative 
theistic testimony and sound natural science. They cannot 
clash, because wherever, in travelling backwards, the domain of 
creative Omnipotence is met, there true natural science Btops. 
Let us hold this ground, and we have no need to debate any 
particular hypothesis as to the origin of organism, or to choose 
this rather than that. We have no call to leave the sphere of 
morals and theology to plvmge into the secular disputes of 
anatomists or mineralogists. Neither have we any need to force 
a strained exegesis upon God's record of his own omnipotence 
in order to conciliate uncertain and fluctuating human sciences. 

The best antidote, my hearers, for all this naturalistic unbe- 
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lief is to remember your own stake in the truth of redemption ; 
and the best remedy for the soul infected is conviction of siu. 
" Beware lest any man despoil you through a vain, deceitful 
philosophy." Of what will they despoil you ? Of a divine re- 
demption, and a Saviour in whom dwell the divine wisdom, 
power, love, and truth, in all their fulness ; of deliverance from 
sin and guUt ; of immortality ; of hope. Let naturalism prove 
all that unbelief claims, and what have you? This blessed 
Bible, the only book which ever told perishing man of an ade- 
quate salvation, is discredited ; God, with his providence and 
grace, is banished out of your existence. But is consciousness 
discredited, which assures you that you are a spiritual and re- 
sponsible being ? Is sin proved a fancy and death a myth ? 
Alas, no. These imperative needs of the soul still remain, and 
crush you as before ; but there is no deliverer. In place of a 
personal God in Christ, Father, Friend, Eedeemer, to whom 
you can cry in prayer, on whom you may lean in your anguish, 
who is able and willing to heal depravity and wash you from 
guilt, who is suited to be your portion in a blessed immortality, 
you are left face to face with this eternal nature, impersonal, 
reasonless, heartless. Her evolutions are but the movements 
of an infinite machine, revolving by the law of a mechanical 
necessity, and between her upper and nether millstones the 
corn is this multitude of human hearts, instinct with life, and 
hope, and fear, and sensibility, palpitating, writhing, and bleed- 
ing forever under the remorseless grind. Yes, for aught you 
know, forever ! for this dreary philosophy cannot even give you 
the poor assurance of annihilation. Even though it should 
banish God from your creed, it cannot banish the anticipations 
of immortality from your spirit. Naturalism is a virtual atheism, 
and atheism is despair. Thus saith the apostle : "They who are 
" without God in the world " are " without hope." (Eph. ii. 12.) 
Young man, does it seem to you an alluring thought, when ap- 
petite entices or pride inflates, that this false science may re- 
lease you from the stem restraints of God's revealed law ? Oh ! 
beware, lest it despoil you thus of hope and immortality. Ee- 
member those immovable realities, sin, guilt, accountability, 
which no vain, deceitful philosophy will be able to hide in the 
hour of your extremity. Look at these great facts in that light 
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in which, as you well know, death, "that most wise, eloquent, 
and mighty teacher," \n\\ place them. How poor and mean wLU 
all these pretentious sophisms appear in that hour ? 

Hence, I am not afraid to predict an assured final triumph 
for the Bible in this warfare. In the end, the spiritual forces 
of man's nature must always conquer, as they always have con- 
quered. Look back, proud Naturalist, upon history ; your form, 
and all other forms of skepticism, have been unable to hold their 
ground, even against the poor fragments and shreds of divine 
truth which met you in Polytheism, in Mohammedanism, in 
Popery. Man, however blinded, will believe in his spiritual 
destiny in spite of you. Let proud Naturalism advance, (.hen, 
and seek its vain weapons groping amidst pre-Adamite strata 
and rotten fossils. The humble heralds of our Lord Christ will 
lay their hands upon the heartstrings of living, immortal -man, 
and find there always the forces to overwhelm unbelief with de- 
feat. Do men say their propositions are only of things spirit- 
ual ? Aye, but spiritual truths are more stable than all their 
primitive granite. These imperishable truths rest on the testi- 
mony of consciousness, a faculty more vahd than sense and ex- 
perience : because, only by admitting its certainty can any per- 
ception or experience of the senses claim validity. 

Centuries hence, if man shall continue in his present state so 
long, when these current theories of unbelief shall have been 
consigned, by a truer secular science, to that limbus where the 
Ptolemaic astronomy, alchemy and judicial astrology, lie con- 
temned, the servants of the cross will be winning larger, and yet 
larger, victories for Christ, with the same old doctrines preached 
by Isaiah, by St. Paul, by Augustine by Knox by Davies. 



THE CAUTION AGAINST ANTI-CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
CRmCISED BY DR. WOODROW.' 



IN May, 1869, I addressed a memorial on theological edu- 
cation, not to the General Assembly, but to the Com- 
mittee on Theological Seminaries. Called by the church and 
Assembly to this work almost from my youth, I had devoted 
sixteen of my best years to their service, as a teacher in one of 
the Assembly's schools of divinity. I was conscious that I had 
studied this great interest, and engaged in this labor, with all 
the zeal and attention of which my feeble powers were capable. 
It was obvious that our system of seminary instruction was stiU, 
notwithstanding its valuable fruits, iu several respects experi- 
mental. It had been borrowed, by Drs. A. Alexander and J. H. 
Eice, mainly from Andover, then the only institution of this pre- 
cise nature in America, for Princeton and Union Seminaries. 
But Andover was Congregational — we are Presbyterians. I saw 
that there was danger lest features borrowed by these beloved 
fathers provisionally should, by unquestioned usage, harden into 
fixed precedents, which they never desired, when, perhaps, time 
might show that these features were unsuited, or not best suited, 
to our policy and principles. As our church was then, in God's 
providence, passing anew through a formative state, it seemed 
the right time to discuss these points of seminary management. 
Who should evoke that discussion, if not the men to whom the 
church has entrusted the business? I, though not an old man, 
was very nearly the oldest teacher in divinity in the service of 
the church. Now, I might have sought moral support for my 
views by manoeuvring to get come faculty, or colleague, or my 
Presbytery, or my Synod, or a majority thereof, to "father" 

'Appeared in the Southern Presbyterian Eevieio, for October, 1873, in nnswer 
to a criticism by Rev. James "Woodrow, D. D., on tlie preceding article. 
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them, in the form of an " overture " to the Assembly. But, as I 
desired to speak out my whole mind respectfully, yet honestly, 
I preferred to have my views go before the Assembly unsup- 
ported by factitious props, and let them receive only that assent 
to which their intrinsic merit might entitle them. 

The memorial was not read in the Assembly of 1869, but was 
referred to the faculties and directors of Columbia and Union 
Seminaries, going first to the former. The authorities at Co- 
lumbia disapproved aU my views. The papers were then mislaid 
for a time among the officers and committeemen of the Assembly; 
I know not how. Finally, another committee of the Assembly 
reported, without ever having met as a committee, or having seen 
my memorial, advising that the subject be finally dropped, on 
the single ground that so decided a dissent of one seminary 
would make it improper to attempt any improvements, whether 
valuable or not. Thus the paper was consigned to "the tomb of 
all the Capulets;" and I was refused a hearing, when neither 
church nor any of the Assembhes knew anything whatever of my 
recommendations, save from the version of my opponents. Had 
I demanded the privilege of dictating my views, this reception 
would have been just. But the humblest servant expects a liear- 
ing, when he comes to the most imperious master, in the spirit 
of humble zeal and fidehty, to inform that master of the interests 
of his property entrusted to the servant's care. That mere hear- 
ing was what I asked for ; and only for my master's good, not my 
own ; for the only result to me, of the adoption of my views, would 
have been increase of toil and responsibility ; but even a hearing 
has been refused me. 

This, however, is a digression. One of the points made in 
this forgotten memorial was an objection to the introduction of 
chairs of natural science into our seminaries. These sciences, 
and especially geology, have been so largely perverted to the in- 
terests of unbelief, that sundry friends of the Bible, in their un- 
easiness, came to think that our seminaries should be provided 
with chairs to teach these sciences, in their relation to inspira- 
tion, to all the pastors of the church. I recognized the danger, 
but dissented from this mode of meeting it, on three grounds, 
which still seem to me perfectly conclusive. One was, that the 
amoTint of instruction which could be thus given on these intri- 
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cate and extensive branches of knowledge in connection with the 
arduous studies of a three years' course in divinity, would usually 
prove inadequate to the end proposed ; whence I conclude that 
the defence of inspiration against the perversions of these sciences 
would be better left to learned Christian laymen, and to those 
pastors and teachers whose exceptional talents and opportunities 
fitted them for going thoroughly into such studies. My second 
point was, that the study of modern geology, especially, is shown 
by experience to be seductive, and to have a tendency towards 
naturahstic and anti- Christian opinions. Some, of course, must 
master these matters, notwithstanding any dangerous tendencies; 
but it would be more discreet not to place the Christian men es- 
pecially devoted to these sedvxctive pursuits in the very schools 
where our pastors are all taught, and not to arm them with the 
church's own power and authority for teaching an uninspired 
and fallible branch of knowledge ex cathedra to all our pastors ; 
because, should that happen among us, at some distant day, 
"which has often happened to others, it would be far more detri- 
mental to have the defection in a citadel of the church than 
in an outpost. To show that I was not insinuating any doubt of 
any living man, I added : " The undoubted soundness of all our 
'present teachers and clergy, and their unfeigned reverence for in- 
spiration, now blind us to the ulterior tendency of such attempts. 
It may be two or three generations before the evil comes to a cli- 
max." My third argument was the most conclusive of all. It 
was grounded in the fact that our church and all its ecclesiasti- 
cal powers are founded upon a doctrinal covenant — our Confes- 
sion and Catechisms. Hence, I argued, the church cannot, by 
ecclesiastical power, teach her presbjrters ex cathedra in her sem- 
inaries — which, if they have any right to exist at all, are ecclesi- 
astical institutions — a set of opinions which are clear outside of 
our doctrinal covenants. And this was the more conclusive be- 
cause it was morally certain that any theory of adjustment 
between geology and Moses, which would be taught by any 
modem geologist, would contradict the express terms of our 
doctrinal covenants as they now stand. For each of these 
schemes of adjustment postulates the existence of a pre-Ad- 
amite earth and living creatures ; but our Confession, Chap. IV. 
Sec. 1, expressly asserts the contrary. Now, this being the case, 
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and some of our ministers liolding one, and others holding a con- 
trary scheme of adjustment, and others, again, being, like myself, 
committed to none, it must follow that, sooner or later, the at- 
tempt to inculcate one of these schemes by ecclesiastical author- 
ity must lead to strife among ourselves. How soon has this 
been verified! Dr. Woodrow's groundless apprehension that I 
was seeking to inculcate a different scheme from his, has already 
verified it! Now, we do not regard our Confession as infallible;, 
but it is our doctrinal covenant, and we are surely right, there- 
fore, in expecting, at least, thus much, that those who believe 
they have detected positive error in it, ought candidly to move 
the church to agree together upon the correction of that error; 
and they are the proper persons to show how to correct it, if 
they can. 

But meantime, Judge Perkins had endowed a chair of " Nat- 
ural Science in connection with Eevealed EeUgion " in Columbia 
Seminary, and Dr. Woodrow was its incumbent. Is this crit- 
ique his retaliation for my presuming to exercise my right of 
dissent? I carefully remove all provocation, by making, as I 
have rocited, a most express and honorable exception in favor 
of him and all his colleagues and pupils. It will appear in the 
sequel as though he were bent upon excepting himself from 
the benefit of my exception, and verifying in his own case the 
caution which I was too courteous to apply to him. 

The first criticism which I notice is, the charge that I disal- 
low and reject all physical science whatever ; and that I do it 
upon the implied ground that revelation can only be defended 
by disallowing it all ; thus virtually betraying the cause of the 
Bible with all intelligent men. This misconception of my aim 
will be so astonishing to all impartial readers, that perhaps they 
will be slow to believe Dr. Woodrow has really fallen into it. 
Hence I quote a few of his own words. Review, p. 328 : "Dr. 
Dabney has been keeping up for a number of years an unremit- 
ting warfare against physical science." There must be a good 
many remissions when Dr. W.'s zeal can find but three blows 
in seven years. Page 333: "Dr. D. endeavors to excite hos- 
tility against physical science," etc. Page 335 : " Having taught 
.... that physical science is vain and deceitful philosophy," 
etc. Page 337 : "If he had confined himself to saying that 
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tlie tendency of much of so-called modem science is skeptical, 
he might easily have substantiated this assertion. But .... 
he maintains no such partial proposition," etc. 

But this is precisely the proposition which I do maintain; 
having stated and defined it precisely thus in my own words. I 
presume that Dr. Woodrow is the only reader who has so mis- 
conceived me. My last and chief pubhcation, the sermon in 
Lynchburg, is entitled, " A Caution against Anti-Christian Sci- 
ence." Why may I not be credited as understanding and mean- 
ing what I said ? Dr. Woodrow exclaims, as he cites from my 
own words my respectful appeal to the physical science of Drs. 
Bachman and Cabell, or to the refutation of the evolution hy- 
pothesis of Darwin, etc., by Agassiz and Lyell, or to the proof 
of actual, new creations of genera by fossil-geology : " Is Saul 
among the prophets?" Why may it not be supposed that I was 
not an ignoramus, and so was consistent with myself, and knew 
what I was saying ? The anti-Christian science which I disal- 
low was here expressly separated from this sound physical sci- 
ence. But again : In the introduction of the sermon I hasten to 
separate and define the thing I attack. On the second page I tell 
my readers that it is the " prevalent, vain," physical philosophy. 
Now every one knows that it is the materialistic philosophy of 
Lamarck, Chambers ( Vestiges), Darwin, Hooker, Huxley, 
Tyndall, Herbert Spencer, Buchner, which is now the "preva- 
lent" one. That is, these and their followers, like the frogs in 
the fable, who made more fuss in the meadow than the whole 
herd of good bullocks, are notoriously " prevalent " upon the 
surface of the current literature. It is these whom people called 
" intelligent" now usually read iu the journals of the day. They 
hear of Darwin and his friends a thousand times, and do not 
hear of Dr. Woodrow's sound and safe science at all. I pre- 
sume that there was not a gentleman in my audience in Lynch- 
burg who did not see that I opposed these materiahstic physi- 
cists, and them alone. I further defined the thing I opposed as 
that which aifects "positivism ;" which attempts to construct a 
" sensuahstic " psychology ; which refers everything, as effects, 
to the laws of material nature and of animal life. One would 
think that the materialistic school of Darwin, Huxley, et al., was 
in these words defined beyond possibility of mistake to the well- 
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informed hearer. All such ■would, moreover, clearly understand 
me as meaning these, because they knew that I knew it was pre- 
cisely this school of physicists which was making nearly all the 
noise and trouble in the popular literature of the day, described 
by me in subsequent passages of the sermon. 

But Dr. Woodrow, rather than give me the benefit of my own 
definition of my own object, on page 335 of his ^ew'ew, launches 
out into the most amazing misunderstanding and contradictions. 
Indeed, the passage is to me uninteUigible, except that his as- 
tounding denial of the attempt made by the followers of Hume, 
and of Auguste Comte, to give a " sensualistic " explanation of 
the "mind's philosophy," betrays the fact that he has wholly 
failed to apprehend what I was speaking of. Had I learned 
manners in the school of Dr. Woodrow, I should here be war- 
ranted in retorting some of his very polite language on pages 
368 to 370, and "prove that lie is acquainted neither with the 
method nor the ends of" mental "science;" that he "has re- 
fused to learn " about the history of psychology " what boys in 
college can understand," or that he " is ignorant of the difference 
between true science" of mind "and the errors uttered in its 
name," etc., etc. But instead of doing so, I shall simply beg 
Dr. Woodrow's attention to some very familiar facts in the his- 
tory of philosophy, which I trust will enable him to see my 
meaning. Be it known then, that especially since the days of 
Hartley in England, and Condillac in France, there have been 
in those countries, schools of philosophers, whose main charac- 
teristic is that they ascribe to the human mind no original 
functions save those of sensibility and sense-perception. They 
deny all a priori powers to the reason, and disbelieve the exist- 
ence, in our thinking, of any really primitive judgments of rea- 
son. They teach that all logical principles are empirical. They 
hold in its sweeping and absolute sense the old scholastic max- 
im, "Wihilin intellect u, quod non prius in sensu." The consis- 
tent result of so false an analj'sis was foreseen to be materialism ; 
and so it resulted. Now, the term employed to denote this 
school of psychology, from the days of the great and happy re- 
action under Royer Collard and others in Paris, and Emmanuel 
Eant in Konigsburg, was sensualistic, sometimes spelled by the 
English philosophers, as Morell, sensationalistic ; and the name 
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is appropriate, because tlie school sought to find all the sources 
of cognition in the senses. This common error characterized the 
deadly philosophy of Hume, the scheme of Auguste Comte, 
termed by himself positivism, and the somewhat diverse systems 
of Buckle, John Stuart Mill, and of Darwin and Huxley ; who, 
while disclaiming positivism, in that they do not adopt some of 
Comte's crotchets, yet hold this main error, and consequently 
reach, more or less fully, the result, blank materialism. One of 
the worst characteristics of the type of physical science now so 
current through the writings of these men, is the union of this 
" sensualistic " psychology with their physical speculations, 
whence there results almost inevitably a practical atheism, or at 
least a rank infidelity. I hope that Dr. Woodrow is now re- 
lieved, and begins to see what was the " anti-Christian science " 
which I opposed in my sermon and other writings. 

I will now add, that at the end of last April, two months be- 
fore the publication of Dr. "Woodrow, he did me the honor to 
write me very courteously, at the prompting of a good man, a 
friend of peace, notifying me of his intended critique. I wrote 
Lim, the first of May, a polite and candid reply, in which oc- 
curred the following sentences : 

"Kev. AiTD Deas Sie: Tour courtesy in advertising me of your article de- 
serves a thankful acknowledgment. I beg leave to tax your kinduess with a few 
rem:u'ks before you finally commit your MS. to the press. The few words which 
passed between us in Kichmond showed me that I had not been so fortunate as to 
convey the real extent and meaning of my views to you. This misconception I 
will make one more effort to remove, in order to save you and the puhlic from dis- 
cussions aside from the real point .... 

"1 conceive that there is but one single point between you and me, which is 
either worthy or capable of being made a subject of scientiilc discussion. It is 
this: I hold that to those who IwneaUy admit a Creator anywhere in the past, the a 
posteriori argument from naturalness of properties to a natwal — as opposed to a 
creative or supernatural— oWjrira of tlie strictures examined, can no longeb be cni- 
VEBSAUiiT VALID. Th.it is, really, the only point I care for. Now let me appeal to 
your candor to disencumber it of misapprehensions and supposed monstrous corol- 
laries, and where is the mighty mischief ? 

"But, you may say. Dr. Dabney is nnderstood as holding the above in such 
asense as to involvethe assumption that all save the *^^i8£ocen« ' fossils are shamg; 
that is, that the older fossil remains of animal life never were alive, but that God, 
in creating the woi-ld, created them just as they are, probably for the purpose of 
'humbugging ' the geologists. Kow I have never said nor implied any such thing, 
and do not believe it. Bearch and see. You may return to the charge with this 
inferential argument; that the doctrine means this, or else it has no point to it It 
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Soe% not mean it in my hands, and I ■will show you what point I think it has. Let 
that ugly bugaboo, I pray you, be laid. 

'* Again, you "will find, if you will search my notes and sermon, that I have not 
committed myself for or against any hypothesis held by truly devout. Christian 
geologists. I have not said that I rejected, or that I adopted, the older scheme of 
A pre-Adamite earth, as held by Dra. Chalmers, Hodge, Hitchcock, etc. I have 
not committed myself for or against the hypotheses of Cardinal Wiseman, and Dr. 
Gerald MoUoy of Maynooth. No man can quote me as for or against the ' uniform- 
itarian' scheme of Sir Clurles Lyell as compared with the opposite scheme of 
Hugh Miller. As to the other propositions advanced in my notes and sermon, I 
presume they can hardly be made the subjects of scientific debate between ns, 
«ven if of difference. We shall hardly dispute whether sham-science, disparaging 
Moses, is, or is not, wholesome reading for the children of the chnrch. We shall 
hardly differ about the propriety of carrying that solemn conscience into physical 
speculation which sinners usually feel when they come to die. It can hardly be 
made a point for scientific inquiry, whether your larger or my smaller admiration 
for the fascinating art of the mineralogist is the more jnst 

'' The only real point which remains, then, is my humble attempt to fix the 
'metes and bounds' of physical a posteriori reasonings when they inosculate with 
the divine science. Obviously, atheistic physicists wholly neglect these metes 
and bounds. Obviously again, many theistic physicists— as Hitchcock, Religion 
of Geology — danzled by the ffwcination of facts and speculations, are overlooking 
these metes and bounds. Now, that inquiry may proceed in a healthy way, and 
the ground be prepared for safe hypothesis, it is all-important that a first principle 
be settled here. I offer my humble mite, by proving that, to the theistic reasoner— 
I have no debate here with atheists — tlt£ proposition cannot Iiold univermlly true 
that an analogous naturalness of properties in a stmcture proves an analogous 
natural origin. I do not care to put it in any stronger form than the above. 

"But when cleared of misconceptions, this proposition, to the theist, becomes 
irresistible. * Geologists ' — meaning of course the ones defined in the previous para- 
graph—refuse all limitations of analogical, a posterioi'i arguments, claiming that 
'like causes always produce like effects,' which, say tbey, is the very corner-stone 
of all inductive science. But the real proposition they employ is the converse of 
this, viz. : 'Like effects always indicate like causes. ' Now, first, must I repeat the 
trite rule of logic. That the converse of a true proposition is not necessarily true ? 
Secondly, The theist has ea^essly admitted anoUier cause, namely, an infinite, per- 
sonal Creator, confessedly competent to any effect he may choose to create. Hence, 
the theist is compelled to allow that this converse will not hold nniveisally here. 
Thirdly, A wise creator, creating a structure to be the subject of natural laws, will 
of course create it with traits of naturalness. Hence, whenever the mineralogist 
meets with one of these created structures, he must be prepared to find in it every 
trait of naturalness, Hke other structures of the claso which are originated naturally. 
Fourthly, To the theist this argument is perfect, when applied to all vital organisms. 
The first of the species must have received from the supernatural, creative hand 
every trait of naturalness, else it could not have fulfilled the end for which it was 
made, viz., to be the parent of a species, to transmit to subsequent generations of 
organisms the specific nature. And, fifthly and lastly. To deny this would compel 
ns still to assign a natural parent, before Vie Jirst created parent, of each species of 
generated organism: which would involve us in a multitude of infinite series, with- 
out causes outside of themselves. But this notion science hei-self repudiates as a 
self -contradictory absui*dity. .... eta 
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" W7tat vse is to be made of this conclusion, if admitted? First, to save us 
from being hetmyed into some theorj' of cosmogony virtually atheistic. Secondly, 
to make you and me, those who love geology and those who are jealous of it, 
modest in constructing hypotheses; to remind us, when examining the things 
which disclose 'eternal power and Godhead, 'how possibly we may have gotten into 
contact with the immediate Hand who 'giveth no account to any man of his mat- 
ters.' Veiy faithfully yours, B. L. Dabney." 

As to my argument in this letter, on the main point we shall 
see anon. Now, of course it was impossible for me to foresee 
the amazing misapprehensions into which Dr. Woodrow had 
fallen. But had I been prophet enough to foresee them, I could 
hardly have chosen terms more exactly adapted to remove them, 
and to demonstrate that I did not attack all physical science ; 
that I did not recommend universal skepticism of all but mathe- 
matics and the Bible ; that I did not teach God had created a 
lie in putting fossils into the rocks, etc. But probably it did 
not avail to change one word ; Dr. "Woodrow was not to be thus 
balked of the pleasure of printing a slashing criticism of one 
who had given no provocation to him. Leaving it to the reader 
to characterize this proceeding, I would only ask if I was not 
entitled to the benefit of my own exposition with the public? 
May I not claim the poor right, never denied even to the in- 
dicted felon, of speaking my own speech and defining my own 
defence ? Had Dr. Woodrow deemed my statements in my let- 
ter inconsistent with those in my sermon, he might at least have 
given me the benefit of a change towards what he considers the 
better mind. 

I shall be reminded that the misconception of my scope was 
justified by such language from me as this : " The tendencies of 
geologists are atheistic." " These sciences are aiTayed in all 
their phases on the side of skepticism," etc. These statements 
are all true, and consistent with my high respect for all true 
physical sciences. All of them are arrayed by some of their 
professed teachers, on the side of skepticism. Or, as I defined 
my meaning in the sermon, these sciences of geology, natural 
history, and ethnology, now exciting so much popular atten- 
tion, " always have some tendency to become anti-theologi- 
cal." I believe this to be true. They always have this ten- 
dency, bilt not always this effect. A tendency is a partial drift 
towards a certain result. It may exist, and yet in a multitude 
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of cases it may have no effect, because countervailed by oppos- 
ing tendencies ; or better stUl, opposing causes. Tlius it ap- 
pears clearly to be the doctrine of Scripture, that the possession 
of wealth always has, with frail man, a tendency towards car- 
nality ; yet all rich Christians are not carnal. Witness Abra- 
ham, the father of the faithful, yet a mighty man of riches ; and 
the prince of Uz, Job. Hence a good man may, for valid rea- 
sons, own riches, and may even seek riches ; yet, until he is 
perfectly sanctified, their pursuit is doubtless attended with a 
certain element of spiritual danger. If he does his duty in 
prayer and watchfulness, this danger will be counterpoised and 
he wiU remain safe. Now it is precisely in this sense that I 
hold these studies always to have some tendency to become anti- 
theological. Tet it may be even a duty to pursue them, prayer- 
fully and watchfully ; and many good men, like Dr. Woodrow, 
may thus escape their drift towards rationalism, though, like 
Abraham, acquiring great store of these scientific riches. 

I assigned, as I thought very perspicuously, the reasons of 
this tendency. First : it is both the business and the boast of 
physical science to resolve as many effects as possible into their 
second causes. Repeated and fascinating successes in these 
solutions gradually amount to a temptation to the mind to look 
less to the great First Cause. The experience of thousands, 
who were not watchful and prayerful, has proved this. Again ; 
geology and its kindred pursuits have this peculiarity, that they 
lead inquiry full towards the great question of the Aiiyj/j, the 
fountain head of beings. Now let a mind already intoxicated 
by its success in finding the second causes for a multitude of 
phenomena which are to meaner minds inexplicable, and in ad- 
dition, secretly swayed by that native hostility which the Scrip- 
ture declares lurks in all unconverted men, " not liking to re- 
tain God in their knowledge," let such a mind push its inqui- 
ries up to this question of the beginning of beings, there will 
be very surely some anti-theological tendency developed in him. 
Is it asked why all other human sciences, as law, chemistry, 
agriculture, are not chargeable with the same tendency ? The 
answer is : because they do not come so much into competition 
with the theistic solution of the question of the origin of things. 
Is it denied that geology does this ; and are we told that Dr. 
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Dabney has betrayed his scientific ignorance by supposing that 
geology claims to be a cosmogony ? Well, we know very well 
that Sir Charles Lyell, in the very outset of his Principles of 
Geology, (London, 1850), has denied that geology interferes 
with questions of cosmogony. And we know equally well, that 
if this be true of his geology, it is not true of geology generally, 
as currently obtruded on the reading public in our day. I 
thought that " cosmogony " meant the genesis of the cosmos ; 
that cosmos is distinguished from chaos. So, when modern 
geology, in anti-theological hands — which are the hands which 
rather monopolize geology now in our periodicals, viz., Huxley, 
Hooker, TyndaU, Biichner, et al. — undertakes to account for the 
origin of existing structures, it is at least virtually undertaking 
to teach a cosmogony. In this judgment I presume all men of 
common sense concur with me. " Geology ought not to assume 
to be a cosmogony ? " Very true ; and I presume Dr. Wood- 
row's does not. But unfortunately, in this case the frogs out- 
sound the good, strong bullocks. It is the assuming, anti-tlie- 
istic, cosmogonic geology of which the Christian world chiefly 
hears; and hence my protest. 

On page 352 Dr. Woodrow says : " All speculations as to the 
origin of forces and agents operating in nature arc incompetent 
to natural science. It examines how these operate, what effects 
they produce ; but in answer to the questions, is there a per- 
sonal, spiritual God, who created these forces ? or did they 
originate in blind necessity? or are they eternal? natural 
science is silent." 

That is to say, Dr. Woodrow's natural science is silent. But 
is Drs. Darwin's and Huxley's natural science silent about them ? 
Notoriously', it is not. When these men endeavor to account for 
existing beings by "natural selection," a physical law as the 
"original force" and "operating agent;" when many recent 
wiiters endeavor to use the modem doctrine of the " correlatiou 
of forces" for the purpose of identifying God's power with 
force, their natural science does not behave at all as Dr. Wood- 
row's behaves. And this is our quarrel with them. Nor can we 
assent fully to Dr. Woodrow's view, that true natural science 
"is silent" about all these questions. She ought not to be 
silent. Her duty is to evolve as the crown a:id glory of all her 
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conclusions, the natural, theological argument for the being, wis- 
dom and goodness of a personal God. Such was the natural 
science of Lord Bacon, of Sir Isaac Newton, of Commodore 
Matthew Maury. 

It is urged, I should not have scid these physical sciences 
have an anti-theistic tendency, because, where men have per- 
verted them to unbelief, the evil " tendency was in the student, 
and not in the study." This, I reply, is a half truth. The evil 
tendency is in the student and the study ; I have shown that the 
study itself has its elements of danger. But I might grant that 
it is in the student, rather than in the study ; and still assert the 
generality of this lurking tendency. For, the quality in the stu- 
dent, which constitutes the tendency, is, alas ! inborn, and uni- 
versal among the unrenewed, namely, alienation from God — a, 
"not liking to retain him in their know^ledge" — a secret desire to 
have him afar off. 

And now, when we turn to current facts, do they not sorrow- 
fully substantiate my charge against these perverted sciences ? 
Every Christian journal teems with lamentations over the wide 
and rapid spread of unbelief flowing from this source. Such 
men as Dr. McCosh fly to arms against it. Such naen as Dr. 
Woodrow have so profound an impression of the power and au- 
dacity of the enemy as to be impelled to wage the warfare con- 
tinuously, even in an inappropriate arena. It is notorious that 
these physical speculations have become, in our day, the com- 
mon, yea, almost the sole resources of skepticism. We have in- 
fidel lawyers and physicians ; but they are infidels, not because 
of their studies in jurisprudence, therapeutics or anatomy ; but 
because they have turned aside to dabble in geology and its con- 
nections. 

But we see stronger, though less multiplied, instances of this 
tendency, in the cases where it sways devout believers to posi- 
tions inconsistent with their own faith. Thus, Hugh Miller was 
a good Presbyterian, the representative and organ of the Scotch 
Free Church, yet he was misled by geology to adopt a theory 
of exposition for the first chapter of Genesis which Dr. Wood- 
row strongly disapproves. And Dr. Woodrow, though " believ- 
ing firmly in every word of the Bible as inspired by the Holy 
Ghost," is betrayed in this critique, by the same seductive " ten- 
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dency," into two positions inconsistent with his sound faith. 
This will appear in the sequel. In this connection a remark 
should also be made upon the attempt to veil the prevalence of 
unbelief in America, by condemning my reference to the re- 
ported sentiments of many members of the Indianapolis meeting 
of 1870. He thinks it quite slanderous in me to allude to the pub- 
lished testimony of an eye-witness, without having required that 
person to put these slandered members through a very full and 
heart-searching catechism as to all their thoughts and doings, 
and the motives of them. Somehow, I find my conscience very 
obtuse upon this point. Obviously, I only gave the published 
testimony of this reporter for what it was worth. That I was 
clearly entitled to do so seems very plain from this fact: that 
he, and I knov/ not how many other prints, had abeady given 
it to thejyublic. He had made it the public's; he had made it 
mine, as an humble member of the public, to use it for 
what it might be worth. The currency given to the state- 
ment, by its mention in my poor little sermon, was but as a 
bucket to that ocean of publicity into which it had already 
flowed through the mighty Northern press. 

The second point requiring correction in Dr. Woodrow's 
critique is the equally surprising statement, that I inculcate 
imiversal skepticism in every branch except the Bible and 
mathematics. Here, again, his mistake is so surprising that it 
is necessary to state it in his own words. Page 330, of Jievieiv : 
"He" (Dr. D.) " reco7ninends skeptic'imn as to the results of the 
application of our God-given reason to the works of God's 
hands." Page 331, I am represented as teaching that " we 
must regard ourselves as incapable of arriving at a knowledge 
of truth," and, farther on, " that we can never iecome certain of 
anything in geology or other branches of natural science." I 
am represented, on page 332, as claiming " that our reason could 
not form one correct judgment on any subject without divine 
guidance." On page 338, I am represented as attempting to 
show that "physical science never can reach undoubted truth." 
On page 337, I am made to teach "that the systematic study of 
God's works always tends to make us disbelieve his "Word," 
whereas the very point of my caution is, that the sort of pre- 
tended study of God's works which makes so many people dis- 
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believe his Word is not systematic. That is, it is not conducted 
on a just system. 

There is, then, no mistake in my charging this misrepresenta- 
tion, that the reviewer really does impute to me a sweeping 
disbelief of all that physical science teaches, except in the 
"exact sciences." And neither is there, with the attentive 
reader, any mistake in the verdict that this charge is a sheer 
blunder. The very passage quoted to prove the charge from 
my sermon disproves it in express words. I state that "the 
human -mind, as well as heart, is impaired by the fall," not de- 
stroyed. I do not go any farther, certainly, than our Confes- 
sion. Why did not Dr. Woodrow assail and ridicule that? 
Again: "The Christian need never expect that uninspired sci- 
ence will be purged of uncertainty and error" etc. The meta- 
phor is taken from therapeutics, in which a " purge " is given 
"with the aim of bringing away certain morbific elements bear- 
ing a very small ratio to the body purged. And stUl more defi- 
nitely, I say: "Even if the organon were absolute, pure truth, 
its application by fallen minds must always insure in the results 
more or less of error," etc. On page 8 of Sermon, I add, speak- 
ing of the industry and ingenuity of the infidel physicists them- 
selves, that even " they have deduced many useful conclusions." 
Dr. Woodrow remarks, very simply, p. 331 : " It is singular that 
Dr. Dabney should have fallen into this error," etc. Yes; so 
very singular as to be incredible. And I presume that he is 
the only attentive reader of my words in America who has 
"fallen into the error" of imputing this error to me. As Dr. 
Woodrow says, I condemn it in my Lectures. I repudiate it by 
honoring certain learned votaries of physical science. I repu- 
diate it by appealing to certain well-established conclusions of 
physical science. I expressly limit my charge of fallibility in 
physical science to the presence of "more or lesa of error" min- 
gled with its many truths. 

But as Dr. Woodrow's misconception evinces that it was pos- 
sible for one man to fail to understand my position, I will state 
it again with a plainness which shall defy a simUar result. 

The perverted physical science which I oppose contradicts 
revelation. We believe that the Bible is infallible. Now, my 
object is to claim the advantage for the Bible of infallibility as 
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against something that is not infallible, in any actual or possi- 
ble collision between science — falsely so called — and the Scrip- 
tures. This is plain. Now, as Dr. Woodrow and all the good 
people for whom I spoke believe, with me, that the Bible is 
infallible, all that remains to be done, to give us this advantage, 
is to show that physical science, and especially anti-Christian 
physical science, is not infallible. Where now is the murder? 
Does Dr. Woodrow wish to assert that these human specula- 
tions are infallible? I presume not. Then he has no contro- 
versy with me here. That obvious and easy thesis I supported, 
by noting, first, that while the fall left man a reasonable crea- 
ture, the intellect of his sinful soul was no longer a perfect in- 
strument for reasoning; and we may expect it to be specially 
imperfect on those truths against which the prejudices of a heart 
naturally alienated from God are interested. Then, alluding to 
the fact that these infidel physicists usually assume the arrogant 
air of treating their science as certain, and the Bible as uncer- 
tain ; and alluding to the claim that, however fallible the ancient 
and the mediseval physics, the adoption of the inductive method 
has now made the conclusions of modem physics certain, I pro- 
ceeded to contest that claim in part, asserting that we must ex- 
pect some error still in modern physics. This I proved (a), by 
the principle, that ancient and modem men are of the same 
species, and so should be expected to have the same natures 
and infirmities; but modem physicists convict their predeces- 
sors of a number of errors, whence it is arrogant in the former 
to assume that posterity will not convict them of any. I showed 
(i), that it was not true the inductive method was first invented 
and used in science from Lord Bacon's day, because Aristotle is 
said to have described the method; and whether ani/ logician 
described and analyzed it or not, nature had taught men of com- 
mon sense, in all ages, to make some use of it. I asserted (c), 
that even the inductive method had not saved modem physics 
from all error, perfect as that method mijht be, because in fact 
modem physicists do not always stick to it faithfully ; they some- 
times, at least, yield to the same temptations which seduced the 
mediaeval physicists. I showed (d), that modern physics had 
not yet reached infallibility, because it is still correcting itself. 
And I remarked («), that infaUibiUty could bo approximated in 
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the exact sciences only, in pursuing which, the fewness of pre- 
mises and exactness of predications may, by the help of care, 
bring entire certainty within the reach even of fallible intellects. 
Now, a great many scholars have concurred with me in apply- 
ing this name, " exact sciences," to the knowledge of magnitudes 
and number. They must have thought that the others were in 
■Bome sense "inexact sciences." Yet they never dreamed they 
were guilty of recommending universal skeptlclmn, of everything 
save the Bihle and tnathematics. I presume they thought thus: 
that these " inexact sciences," true sciences to a certain extent, 
notwithstanding their inexactness, should be valued and should 
be used as far as was safe, but should be pressed with caution, 
and especially that they should be modest when they came in 
competition with exact science or infalhble revelation. 

Now, Dr. "Woodrow would reply, at this showing of the mat- 
ter, that I must be clear before I require the "inexact science" 
to succumb to the theological proposition, that the latter was 
indeed God's infallible meaning, and not merely my human sup- 
position about it. I grant it fully. And I take him to witness 
that I did not require my hearers to commit themselves to the 
interpretation of the Westminster Assembly, nor to that of Dr. 
Pye Smith, Chalmers, et al., nor to that of Mr. Tayler Lewis, et al., 
nor to my own interpretation of what Moses really meant to 
teach about the date and mode of creation. I did not even in- 
timate whether I had any interpretation of xny own. Indeed, I 
behaved with a reserve and moderation which, for so rash a per- 
son, was extremely commendable. But I must claim another 
position : I must assume that Moses did mean soinethhig, and 
when we are all honestly and certainly convinced by a sufficiently 
careful and mature exposition what that something is, then we 
have the infallible testimony of the Maker himself, and fallible 
human science must bow to it. 

But from Dr. Woodrow's next step I must solemnly dissent. 
It is that in which he degrades our knowledge of God and re- 
demption through revelation to the level of our fallible, human 
knowledge of the inexact physical sciences. He is attempting, 
page 331, to refute my inference from the fall of man, which he 
misrepresents as a commendation of absolute skepticism, to 
the imperfection of his speculations. To do this he claims "that 
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ihwlogy is as much a human science as geology, or any other 
branch of natural science." "The facts which form the basis 
of the science of theology are found in God's Word ; those which 
form the science of geology are found in his works; but the 
science in both cases is the work of the human mind." To en- 
sure us that he is deliberate in propounding this startling doc- 
trine, he repeats : " Still, the science of theology as a science is 
equally human and uninspired with the science of geology ; the 
facts in both cases are divine, the sciences based upon them 
human." He then proceeds expressly to extend this human and 
uninspired quality to our knowledge of the great central truths of 
theology ! 

The grave error of this is unmasked by a single question : is 
then the work of the geologist, in constructing hypotheses, in- 
ductions, inferences, merely hermeneutical? All that the stu- 
dent of the divine science properly does is to interpret God's 
Word, and compare and arrange his teachings. Is this all that 
geology undertakes? The world had to wait many centuries for 
a Kepler and a Newton to expound the laws of the stars ; God 
tells us himself that his Word is for his people, and so plain that 
all may understand, and the wayfaring man, though a fool, need 
not err therein. Again, this degrading view of theology misrep- 
resents the reality. The " facts of geology" are simply pheno- 
menal, material substances. The facts of theology, which Dr. 
Woodrow admits to be divine, are didactic propositions, introduc- 
ing us into the very heart of divine verities. "God is a spirit." 
"The word was God." "The wages of sin is death." Here 
are the matured and profoundest truths of the divine science 
set down for us in God's own clear words. Does he teach the 
laws of geology thus? This diflference is too clear to need ela- 
boration. Once more : the critic's view, whether right or wrong, 
is unquestionably condemned by his Confession of Paith and 
his Bible. The former. Chap. I., § 5, says: "Our full persua- 
sion and assurance of the infallible truth aud divine authority 
thereof is from the inward work of the Holy Spirit, bearing wit- 
ness by and with the Word in our hearts." And Chap. XIV., 
§ 2 : " By this faith a Christian believeth to be true whatsoever 
is revealed in the Word,/^^ the authority of God himself s^e&V- 
ing therein," etc. The Scripture says: an apostle's preaching 
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" was not with enticing words of man's wisdom, but in demon- 
stration of the Spirit and of power ; that your faith should not 
stand in the wisdom of men, but in the power of God." (1 Cor. 
ii. 4, 5.) The apostle John promises to Christians (1 John ii. 
20, 27): "But ye have an unction from the holy one; and ye 
know all things." "The same ocnoiniing teacheth you all things, 
and is truth, and is no lie." 

Dr. Woodrow, perceiving how obnoxious his position might 
be . shown to be to these divine principles, seeks an evasion in 
the claim, that the children of God are as much entitled to ask 
and enjoy spiritual guidance when they study God's works as 
when they study his word. He reminds us that the heavens 
declare the glory of God, etc., and asks whether Christians forfeit 
his guidance when they seek a fuller knowledge of that glory in 
the heavens and the firmanent. Unfortunately for this evasion, 
we have to remind him of a subsequent page of his essay, where 
he heaps scorn upon the idea that physical science has any the- 
ological tendency, and declares that it is only ignorance which 
ascribes to it either a pro-Christian, or an anti-Christian charac- 
ter. The physicist, then, is not seeking God's glory in his study 
of strata and fossils ; if he does, he has become, like Dr. Dab- 
ney, unscientific ; he is seeking only "the observable sequences" 
of second causes and effects. Farther, the physicists whom 
I had in view never seek God anywhere, never pray, and do not 
believe there is any spiritual guidance, being infidel and even 
atheistic men. 

If, then, the " science of theology " is as human and unin- 
spired as the science of geology ; and if, as Richard Cecil has 
so tersely expressed it, the meaning of the Bible is practically 
the Bible ; the ground upon which we are invited in the gospel 
to repose our immortal, irreparable interests, is as fallible as 
geology. How fallible this is, we may learn from its perpetual 
retractions and amendments of its own positions, and from the 
differences of its professors. Is the basis of a Christian's faith 
no better? Is this the creed taught to the future pastors of 
the church by Dr. Woodrow ? As was remarked at the outset, 
when we predicted such results in the distant future, from the 
attempt to teach fallible human science in a theological chair, 
we stiU courteously excepted Dr. "Woodrow from aU applications 
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of tliis caution. The reader can judge whether my critic has 
not deprived himself, in this point, of the benefit of this excep- 
tion, and verified my prophecy two generations earlier than I 
myself claimed. 

The third general topic requiring my notice in this critique 
is the outspoken charge of culpable ignorance. It ia said, page 
368, that I am " acquainted with neither the methods nor the 
ends of physical science, with neither its facts nor its princi- 
ples," etc. ; and of this assertion many supposed specimens are 
given, served up to the reader with the abundant sauce of dis- 
dain and sarcasm. On this I have, first, two general remarks to 
make. If it was only intended to prove that I am not a technical 
geologist, like Dr. Woodrow, which is not necessary to infidel 
physics, this end might have been quickly reached without 
fifty-two dreary pages of criticism, by quoting my own words. 
Sermon, page 8 : " We may be possessed neither of the know- 
ledge nor abilitj' for entering that field, as I freely confess con- 
cerning myself." The other remark is, that all these specimens 
of imputed ignorance would have been passed over by me in ab- 
solute silence, did they not involve instances and illustrations of 
important principles ; for I presume the Presbyterian pubhc 
is very little interested in the negative of that question, " Is Dr. 
Dabney an ignoramus," the affirmative of which Dr. Woodrow 
:finds so much interest in arguing. 

But it is asserted that I understand " neither the methods nor 
■the ends " of physical science, because I speak of some such 
professed science as " anti-Christian," and suspect it of atheis- 
tic tendencies. Pago 353 : " Natural science is itself incapable 
of inquiring into the origin of forces . . . and it is impossible 
for it to be either rehgious or anti-religious." Page 354, it is 
claimed as a " fact," that the " results reached are not in the 
shghtest degree affected by the religious character of its stu- 
dents." Pago 351, I am criticised for asking whether the theo- 
logical professor of " natural science in connection with revealed 
religion " traces geologic forces up to a creator, and it is charged 
as a " grievous mistake to suppose that natural science has any- 
thing whatever to do with the doctrine of creation." Well, I 
reply, if even a mere physicist had not, we presume that a Chris- 
tian divine, put into a theological school to teach the church's 
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pastors the " connection of natural science with revealed re- 
ligion," ought to have something to do -with that " connection." 
This, as the attentive reader will perceive, was the question in 
that passage of my writing. Hence it is a sheer error to cite 
this place as proof of an " utter failure to recognize the province 
of natural science." 

But in truth, physics, simply as natural science, have a theo- 
logical relation. These studies deal with the very forces, from 
whose ordering natural theology draws the a posteriori argu- 
ment for the existence of a creator. It is not a "fact," that 
these studies are \iiirelated to the religious views of their stu- 
dents. Were this so, it would not have happened that a New- 
ton always travelled by astronomical science to the recognition 
of a God ; and a La Place declared, as the result of his Mecan- 
ique Celeste, that a theory of the heavens could be constructed 
without a creator. It would not have happened, that while Dr. 
"Woodrow always traces natural laws up to the great First Cause, 
Dr. Thomas Huxley should see in Darwin's physical theon- 
of evolution by natural selection a perfect annihilation of the 
whole teleological argument for the being of a God. Dr. Wood- 
row says in one place, that because the business of natural 
science is with second causes, it has no business with first causes. 
Because the fisherman is at one end of the pole, he has no 
business ^vith the hook and the fish that are at the opposite end 
of the line ! Fortunately, on pages 343 and 844, Dr. Woodrow 
himself contradicts this error. There he defends his view of a 
creation by evolution, by claiming that the structure produced 
by second causes is as truly God's creation as a first supernatu- 
ral structure cotdd be. If that is so, then the study of the se- 
cond cause is surely a study of a creation, and so of a creator. 
So also Dr. Woodrow's friend. Lord Bacon, contradicts him, 
and justifies me in the very place quoted (Review, page 374) : 
" It is an assured truth and a conclusion of experience, that a 
little or superficial knowledge of philosophy may incline the 
mind of man to atheism ; but a farther proceeding therein dotK 
hring the mind hack again to religion ; for in the entrance of 
philosophy, when the second causes, which are next unto the 
senses, do oflfer themselves unto the mind of man, if it dwell and 
stay there it may induce some oblivion of the highest cause " 
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— just the "tendency " towards unbelief described by me; " but 
when a man passeth on farther, and seeth the dependence of 
causes, and the works of providence, then, according to the al- 
legory of the poets, he will easily believe that the highest link 
of nature's chain must needs be tied to the foot of Jupiter's 
chair." Thus, according to Bacon, natural science has a relig- 
ious relationship. What is it indeed but hypercriticism to ob- 
ject to the phrase, " anti-Christian science," and the like, that 
natural science is properly neither Christian nor anti-Christian, 
when everybody but the critic understood that the terms were 
used in the sense of "natural science perverted against religion?" 
So fully are such phrases justified by use, and so well under- 
stood, that Dr. Duns actually entitles his gigantic volumes on 
physical science, " Bihlical Natural Science." What a target, 
in that title, for such objections ! 

On page 372, the reviewer finds an evidence of ignorance in 
the passing allusion which I made to the new questions touching 
the relative order of strata raised by the results of recent deep- 
sea soundings; " all of which," declares Dr. Woodrow, "evinces 
an utter misapprehension of the real import of the discoveries in 
question." That is to say. Dr. Woodrow happens not to be 
pleased with that view of the import of these recent discoveries 
which I advanced, derived from competent scientific sources. 
Therefore the apprehension which happens not to suit him is 
all " misapprehension." We shall see, before we are done, that 
it IS rather a permanent illusion with the reviewer to account 
that his opinion is true science, and true science his opinion. 
But we beg his pardon ; we do not purpose to be dogmatized 
out of ovx common sense, nor to allow the reader to be dog- 
matized out of his. Let these facta be reviewed, then, in the light 
of common sense. It is the current theory of Dr. Woodrow's 
triends, the geologists, that the stratified and fossil-bearing rocks 
are the result of the action of water, formed of sediment at the 
bottom of seas and oceans, and then lifted out of the water by 
upheavals. Now geologists have assigned a regular succession 
of lower, and upper, and uppermost, to these strata, determined, 
as Lyell remarks, by three guides : the composition of the strata, 
the species of fossil hfe enclosed in them, and the observation 
of actual position, where two or more of the strata co-exist. 
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Now then, shotild some new upheaval lift up the bottom of the 
North Atlantic, for instance, what is now the surface of the sea 
bottom would, immediately after the upheaval, be the top stra- 
tum of the land upheaved. But the deep-sea plummet and the 
self-registering thermometer have proved that b).^ecies of animal 
life hitherto determined by the rules of stratigraphy to be suc- 
cessive, are in fact cotemporaneous now on the sea bottoms, and 
considerable diiference of temperature — determining different 
species of aquatic life — are found, unaccountably, in neighboring 
tracts of the same ocean at depths not dissimilar. Is it not evi- 
dent that, in case of such an upheaval, we might have, side by 
side, formations of equal recency ? But geologists would have 
decided, by previous Ughta, that they were not equally recent; 
that one was much older than the other. The prevailing strati- 
graphy may, consequently, be very probably wrong. Let the 
reader take an instance : microscopists have been telling us, 
with great pride, that English chalk is composed iu large part 
of the minute shells of an animalcule, which they name Gldbo- 
genna. They say that the cretaceous deposits rank as OT.c«osoic, 
below the/)^etocewe, eocene, andmeiocenein order, and consequently 
older in origin. That is. Sir Chas. Lyell says so, in his most 
recent work, if he is any authority with Dr. Woodrow. But 
the microscopists also teU us, that the slime brought up from the 
depths of the North Atlantic by the plummet, of a whitey-grcy 
color when dried, is also composed chiefly of the broken shells 
of the tiny Globogerinoe, many of them so lately dead that the 
cells still contain the jelly-like remains of their organic parts. 
If this is true, then chalk formations are now maTcing, and 
shotild an upheaval occur, there would be a chalk bed as really 
new, as post tertiary, as the bed of alluvial mud on the banks 
of Newfoundland. May it not be, then, that some other 
chalk beds on or near the top of the ground, may be less ancient 
than the established stratigraphy had claimed? Such was our 
point touching these deep-sea soundings ; and we rather think 
that sensible men will not agree with Dr. Woodrow that it can 
be pooh-poohed away. But as we are nobodies in science, we 
wiU refer him to a testimony of Dr. Carpenter, of London, late 
president of the British Association, who is recognized as per- 
haps the first physicist in Great Britain. He says : 
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'^Whilet astronomy is of all sciences that which may be considered as most 
nearly representing nature as she really is, geology is that which most completely 
represents her as she is seen through the Tnediumot the interpreting mind; Vi£ 
meaning of the plierwmena thai consiiiuies its data being, in almost every insiaTice, 
open to question, and the judgments passed upon the same facts being often different, 
according to the qualifications of the several judges. No one who has even a gen- 
eral acquaintance with the history of this department of science can fail to eee 
that the geology of each epoch has been Ote reflection of the minds by which its study 
was then directed. " .... " The whole tendency of the ever-widening range of 
modem geological inquiry has been to show how little reliance can be placed on. tlie 
so-called 'laws ' of stratigraphical and paltvontological successions." 

Abating the euphemism, Dr. Carpenter seems as bad as Dr. 
Dabney. He will soon require the chastisement due to the 
heresy, that the Woodrow opinion is not precisely the authori- 
tative science of the case. His testimony is pecuUarly signifi- 
cant as to the worthlessness of "the so-called 'laws' of strati- 
graphy," because he had himself been especially concerned in 
the examination of this chali-mud from the deep-sea sound- 
ings. 

Dr. Woodrow sees proof of ignorance of even the nomencla- 
ture of natural science, in my use of the word naturalism to de- 
scribe — what he obviously apprehends I designed to describe — 
that school which attempts to substitute nature for God as the 
ultimate goal of their research. The very passage quoted from 
my printed notes by him defined my meaning. " This, there- 
fore," — meaning obviously the unwillingness of this school to 
recognize any supernatural cause back of the earliest natural 
cause — "is the eternity of naturalism; it is atheism." Dr. 
Woodrow thinks this an antiquated, and therefore an improper 
use of the word. On both points I beg leave to dissent. If I 
need an expressive term, why may I not revive an ancient one, 
if I define its sense ? Is not this better than coining a new one, 
and being obliged to define that? But my term is not anti- 
quated. Naturalismus holds its place to-day in German lexi- 
cons; and Webster — surely he is "new-fangled" enough — gives 
the word in my sense. But the concrete noun, " nat-uralist," 
ought to be used in the sense of a student of nature ; not in my 
meaning of an advocate of naturalimn — in my evil sense. So it 
is usually employed. But in the only place where I use it in 
the bad sense, I distinguish it sufficiently by the epithet, " proud 
naturalist," whose theory of nature is a "form of skepticism." 
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Here again I am comforted by the belief that Dr. Woodrow is 
the only man in America embarrassed by my nomenclature. 

Ou page 339 of the Beview, supposed evidence is found that I 
believed, in my ignorance, that the idea of a pre-Adamite earth 
was first suggested within the memory of the older members of 
the Synod of Virginia; and a great deal of rather poor wit is 
perpetrated as to the age of these members. Having read, for 
instance, the introductory chapters of Lyell's Principles of 
Geology, twenty years ago, in which quite a full sketch of all 
the speculations about this matter is given from ancient times, 
I was in no danger of falling into that mistake ; nor did I give 
expression to it. My brethren doubtless understood the words, 
"this modem impulse," in the sense I designed, namely, as a 
"popular impulse," given by the comparatively recent diffusion of 
geological knowledge, and felt in the minds of the people. And 
it is substantially true, that just one generation ago, it had not 
generally gone farther in the speculations then prevalent among 
Americans, than the claim of a pre-Adamite earth in such a 
sense as might be reconciled with the Mosaic cosmogony upon 
the well-known scheme of Dr. Pye Smith. Since that day many 
other and more aggressive postulates, standing in evil contrast 
with the first and comparatively scriptural and tolerable one, 
have been diffused among our people by irreligious men of sci- 
ence. Some of the latter I also enumerated; intimating that, 
while we might, if necessary, accept the first, along with such 
sound Christians as Dr. Pye Smith, Dr. Chalmers, and Dr. 
Woodrow, all of the latter we certainly could not accept con- 
sistently with the integrity of the Bible. So that my charge of 
anti- Christian character was, at least to a certain extent, just, 
against this set of physicists. 

Another evidence of my ignorance, upon which Dr. Woodrow 
is exceedingly funny, upon pages 367 and 368, is my classifica- 
tion of the rocks, as lowest and earliest, the primary rocks all 
azoic; next above them, the secondary rocks, containing remains 
of \£b palmozoie and meiocene ; third, the tertiary rocks and 
clays containing the pleiocene fossils ; and fourth, the alluvia. 
Dr. Woodrow then presents a classification, which he says is 
"Keal Geoloot," differing from the brief outline I gave chiefly 
• — not only — by using more subdivisions. The meaning of the as- 
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6ertion that this is the " Eeal Geology," it must be presumed, 
is, that this is Dr. Woodrow's geology ; for his classilication is 
not identical with Dana's, or LyeU's, any more than mine is. 
But it is not true that Dr. Dabney " comes forward as a teacher 
of this science." In that very lecture I state expressly that I 
"do not presume to teach technical geology." My avowed, as 
my obvious, purpose was only to cite the theory of the geolo- 
gists in its briefest outline, unencumbered with details and 
minor disputes of its teachers among themselves, sufficiently to 
make my argument intelligible to ordinary students of theology. 
For this object details and differences were not necessary, and I 
properly omitted them. Dr. Gerald MoUoy, of Maynooth, — a 
writer of almost unequalled perspicuity and intelligence, — with 
precisely the same end in view, goes no farther in the way of 
classification than to name as his three divisions, igneous, meia- 
inorpMe, and aqueous rocks. Here is a still greater suppression 
of details. Dr. Woodrow may now set this exceedingly rudi- 
mentary division over against his detailed "Beal Geology," and 
represent Dr. MoUoy also as ignorant of what he speaks of. 

But, it is presumed. Dr. Woodrow would add that my rudi- 
ments of a classification were partly wrong, namely : that I call 
the igneous rocks (granite, trap, etc.) primary, and that I apply 
the term azoic to all rocks devoid of fossils ; whereas it has 
seemed good in the eyes of the Woodrow geology — the only 
" real geology" — not to call the igneous rocks primary, and to 
restrict the term asoic technically to a very small segment of the 
azoic rocks, viz., to the sedimentary rocks, which have no fossils. 

Well, the Woodrow geology is entitled to choose its own no- 
menclature, we presume ; and *o are the viajorlty of geologists 
v-iJio differ from it entitled to choose tlieirs ; and I have a right to 
follow that majority. Dr. Woodrow, as he intimates, chooses to 
follow Sir Chas. LyeU in his crotchet of refusing to call the 
"igneous" rocks "primary." The latter uses the word "pri- 
mary " as s3Tionymous with the palseozoic group. But Dr. 
Woodrow also knows that this freak of LyeU's is prompted by a 
particular feature of his " uniformitarian " scheme, and is a de- 
parture from the ordinary nomenclature of the earlier geologists. 
He knows also that many geologists apply the term azoic to all 
the crystalline rocks, and not to the non-fossiliferous strata of 
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sedimentary- rocks only. Thus, Duns, "following competent 
men of science," divides thus, first. Azoic; second. Primary, 
equivalent to the palaeozoic ; then, secondary, equivalent to the 
mesozoic ; and fourth, tertiary, or cainozoic. So Dana states his 
division thus, "I. Azoic time. II. Palaeozoic time. III. Me- 
sozoic time. IV. Cainozoic time. V. The age of mind." And 
what can be more true than that the igneous rocks, ordinarily 
styled primary, may be also termed azoic ; when the absence of 
fossil remains of life in them is at least as uniform and promi- 
nent a trait in them as any other ? But the reader will feel that 
this is an exceedingly small business. 

The specimen of ignorance which amuses Dr. Woodiow per- 
haps most of all, is my notice of some geologists' "nebular hy- 
pothesis," criticised on pages 344 and 345 of the Review. This 
idea, — that our solar system was first a vast mass of rotating, in- 
candescent vapor, and then a sun and a set of planets, of which 
the latter, at least, had been cooled first to a molten hquid, and 
then to a sohd substance on their surfaces — is said to have been 
suggested first by La Place as a mere hypothesis ; and the only 
seeming fact giving it even a show of sohd support was the ex- 
istence of those faint, nebulous spots of light among the stars 
which no telescope had as yet made anything of. Now every 
one who reads infidel books of science observes how glibly they 
prate of this supposition, as though there were some certainty 
that it gave the true origin of our earth. Meantime Sir "WilKam 
Herschel first, and then Lord Eosse, apphed more powerful 
magnifiers to them. The effect of Herschel's telescope was to 
resolve some of the nebulce into distinct clusters of stars. He 
then divided them into the three classes of the resolved, the re- 
solvable, and the unresolved, suggesting that a still more power- 
ful instrument would probably resolve the second class. Lord 
Eosse, in our own day, constructed a still larger reflector, and 
the result is, that more of the nebulce, when sufficiently magnified, 
are now seen to be clusters of stars. Now, must not every sober 
mind admit with me that "the chief ground of plausibility is 
thus removed " from the atheistic supposition ? The probability 
is, that the other nebulce are what all are shown to be which 
have been resolved. Then the evidence of fact is lacking that 
the heavens ever contained planetary matter in that form. For 
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the only other luminous and nebulous bodies known to astronomy 
are the comets, and they evidently are not cosmic or planetary 
matter, i. e., not matter whicli can be uooledinto a solid as large 
as a world, because, however vast their discs and trains, their 
quantity of matter is so amazingly small that they produce no 
appreciable perturbations in the orbits of the planets near them. 
But Dr. Woodrow exclaims that the newly discovered spectro- 
scope has taught us the chemistry of the heavens, and has shown 
that some nehulw are incandescent gases. Well, let us see about 
this spectroscope, of which we have heard a great deal these latter 
years. One thing which we have heard is the following sensi- 
ble caution from Dr. Carpenter. Speaking of the assumption 
founded on the spectroscope, that the sun's chromosphere is in- 
candescent hydrogen, he says, "Yet this confidence is based en- 
tirely on the assumption thai a certain line which is seen in the 
spectrum, of a hydrogen flame, means hydrogen also when seen 
in the spectrum of the sun's chromosphere. ... It is by no 
means inconceivable that the same line might be produced by 
some other substance at present unknown." Dr. Carpenter then 
proceeds to administer a similar caution to Dr. Huggins, one of 
the professed authorities with the spectroscope. Such is the 
skepticism of England's greatest physicist about its revelations. 
But to be more particular : its friends tell us that the spiectra of 
luminous rays passing from incandescent solids through a gase- 
ous medium, have certain dark lines in them ; whereas, when the 
incandescent gases are themselves the sources of the rays, the 
spectra have the cross-lines in different places. Now hear how 
Dr. Eoscoe tells this story of Dr. Huggins, about the nebulm in 
the spectroscope, in the great work of the former on spectrum 
analysis. " He," (Dr. Huggins) " instead of having a band of 
light intersected by dark lines, indicating the physical constitu- 
tion of the body to be that corresponding to the stars, found the 
light from these nebuloe consisted simply of tliree insulated iriglit 
lines" etc. The sober reader wUl be apt to think with me, and 
with Dr. Carpenter, that so minute a result, and so unlike the 
other results of more distinct spectrum analyses, gives no basis 
for any conclusion whatever. And this wUl be confirmed when 
he hears Mr. Lockyer, another friend of the spectroscope, say, 
" The light of some of those nebula visible in a moderately large 
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instrument has been estimated to vary from one 1,500th to one 
20,000th of the light of a single sperm candle consuming 158 
grains of material per hour, viewed at a distance of a quarter of 
a mile. That is, such a candle a qiiarter of a mile off, is twenty 
tlwusand titnes more hrilliant than the nehrda /" Let the reader 
now consider what likelihood there is, that any art can ever sep- 
arate all the stray beams of other light dififused through our atmos- 
phere, from this almost infinitely slender beam, so as to be sure 
that it is dealing with the rays of the nebula alone. But a tnicro- 
scopic shadow of this almost invisible ray is the " conical ball of 
the chassepot gun " on which Dr. "Woodrow relies, to pierce the 
solid steel of common sense ! This is, to our view, shooting 
with rays of " moonshine," in the thinnest of its metaphorical 
senses. 

The last of these specimens is that noted on page 366 of the 
Review. I had shown that the first structures made by God, 
though supernaturally produced, had every trait of naturalness. 
This was then illustrated by me, by reference to one of the trees 
of paradise. To this Dr. "Woodrow makes the very singular ob- 
jection, that I ought not to found scientific arguments upon sur- 
mises ! He overlooks the simple fact that this surmise about 
the tree of paradise with annual rings, was not my argument at 
all, but only my illustration of it ! Had he read the previous 
paragraph of my " Notes," or pages 13 and 14 of my sermon, with 
attention, he would have found there my argument, founded, not 
on svpposilions about a possible tree or bone, but on impregna- 
ble principles of natural science itself. Does not Dr. Woodrow 
know that every parable is, in its nature, a supposition? Yet 
parables are excellent illustrations. When Jotham, the son of 
Gideon, in the sixth chapter of Judges, answered the men of 
Shechem with his parable of the trees, Dr. Woodrow would have 
put this reply in the mouths of Abimelech's faction: "That 
Jotham was exceedingly illogical, for the reason that the ac- 
tual utterance of words by olive and fig trees, vines and bram- 
bles, was a phenomenon not known to exist." 

On page 335 of his Review, Dr. Woodrow prepares the way 
for his charges of ignorance and inconsistency against me, by 
the following illustration : "Just as leading Presbyterian theo- 
logians, personally known to Dr. Dahney, have taught that ' every 
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obstacle to salvation, arising from the character and govern- 
ment of God, is actually removed, and was intended to be re- 
moved, that thus every one of Adam's race might be saved,' and 
that 'the Father covenants to give to the Son, as a reward for 
the travail of his soul, apart of those for whom he dies.'" To 
many readers it has doubtless appeared unaccountable that so 
"far-fetched" an illustration was sought. The clerical readers 
of the Soiithem Preshyterian Review and the Southern Presbyte- 
rian, can easily recall the clue of association which suggested it. 
They will remember that nine and a half years ago, these two 
periodicals, which have now been made the vehicles of the 
charge of scientific heresy against me, contained articles which 
insinuated against me the very charge of theological heresy, viz., 
an indefinite design in Christ's atonement, which is here intro- 
duced by Dr. Woodrow as an illustration. The occasion of 
that charge was my action, in obedience to the Gjeneral Assem- 
bly, as chairman of a committee for conference and union with 
the United Synod of the South. That committee proposed to 
the Presbyteries a declaration of doctrinal agreement, of which I 
happened to be the penman. The conductors of the two presses 
in Columbia, opposing the union, sought to prevent it, in part, 
by criticising the orthodoxy of the doctrinal propositions, and 
intimating the doctrinal unsoundness of them and their writer 
in no indistinct terms. True, this intimation remained without 
effect, as might have been supposed, when aimed equally against 
the orthodoxy of my obscure self, and of such well-known and 
learned Old School theologians as Dr. Wm. Brown, Col. J. T. 
L. Preston, Dr. J. B. Ramsey, and Dr. McGuffey — the last two 
conferring as informal members of the committee. We see, 
when reminded of this history, how natural it was that Dr. 
Woodrow, seeking for a biting illustration, should recall this 
one. And the clerical readers of the Review have doubtless al- 
most as naturally understood him as insinuating that "the lead- 
ing Presbyterian theologian, personally known to Dr. Dabney," 
was no other than Dr. Dabney himself. If the words bear that 
construction, all I have to say is, that I never wrote or uttered 
the statements enclosed in the quotation marks. 

But I find these very words ascribed by Dr. B. M. Palmer, in 
a controversial piece against the United SjTiod, to Dr. H. H. 
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Boyd, a distinguished minister of that body. Doubtless, Dr. 
Palmer quoted them correctly. Grant, now, that the insinua- 
tion against me, which seemed to lie so obviously in Dr. Wood- 
row's reference, was not intended by him, and that he also 
meant to designate Dr. Boyd; the question recurs, why was so 
peculiar and remote an illustration selected ? The only answer 
is this : that an intimation of Dr. Dabney's unworthiness might 
be given from his intimate association with a theological 
comrade so erroneous as Dr. Boyd was esteemed at Colum- 
bia. To this again I have to say that Dr. Boyd was not 
"personally known" to me; that I never spoke to him save 
once, on the steps of a hotel, as I was passing to the cars; 
and that I never heard him preach, nor road one line of his 
theological writings, save the few quoted by Dr. Palmer, and 
thus had no personal knowledge of his unsoundness or ortho- 
doxy. My whole knowledge on this point was a statement re- 
ceived through acquaintances, which I believed to be authentic, 
coming from Dr. Boyd himself; and that statement was, that 
•when our Lynchburg declaration appeared. Dr. Boyd, counsel- 
ing with his own brethren in his Presbytery, earnestly advised 
them to accept the union on those terms, although, as he de- 
clared, that joint declaration was, in his view, purely an Old 
School document, and distinctly condemnatory of whatever was 
peculiar in his own theological views. For, he said, the best in- 
terests of the churches demanded union ; and inasmuch as his 
brethren were doctrinally already upon this Old School plat- 
form, he did not desire selfishly to gratify his own peculiar doc- 
trinal preferences, at the cost of obstructing their comfort and 
usefulness ; his points of difference from the platform not being, 
in his view, vital. 

The fourth, and far most important vindication which remains, 
is of the fundamental position of my sermon on anti-Christian 
science. That position has been seen by the reader in the ex- 
tracts given in this reply (pages 143-'5 above) from my letter of 
May 1st last to Dr. Woodrow. That position may be thus re- 
stated: the structures of nature around us cannot present, by 
their traits of naturalness, a universally demonstrative proof of 
a natural, as against a supematviral origin, upon any sound, theis- 
tio theory. Because, supposing a crsator, originating any struc- 
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tures and organisms supernaturally, he also must have conferred 
on his first things equal traits of naturalness. Hence, should it 
be found that this creator has uttered his testimony to the super- 
natural origin of any of them, that testimony fairly supersedes 
all natural arguments a posteriori from natural analogies to a 
natural origin. My arguments for this position are briefly stated 
in those extracts inserted above (pages 143-'4;5.) The rea- 
soning, though brief, will be sufficient for the candid reader, and 
I shall not weary him by repeating it. 

But Dr. Woodrow, Review, pages 365 and 366, impugns one 
of my points. He will not admit it as proven that a wise crea- 
tor, producing a first organism to come under natural law, and to 
be the parent of a species of like organisms, must have made it 
natural. He says, " he does not know, and he thinks it Ukely 
that Dr. Dabney does not know either." And he proceeds very 
facetiously to speak of my imagination about the rings in the 
tree of paradise as the sole basis of my argument. The tree 
was only an illustration. That basis I will state again. If the- 
ism is right, as Dr. Woodrow believes, then the creator is doubt- 
less voluntary, knowing, and wise. While it is often very unsafe 
philosophy to surmise that the creative mind must have been 
prompted by this or that jinal cause, it is always very safe to 
say that he was prompted by some final cause, and that a con- 
sistent and intelligent one. For this is but saying that he is 
wise, and what he has effected is a disclosure of what he designed 
to effect, so far as it is completed. Now, God, in producing his 
first organisms by creation, must have designed them to exist 
under the reign of natural law ; because we see that he uni- 
formly ^Zac«s them, under that law. That is to say, what he 
does is what he intends to do. But natural law could not gov- 
ern that which remained contra-natural in qualities as well as 
origin ; therefore God must have created his first organisms, 
while supernatural in origin, yet natural in traits. This argu- 
ment is, if possible, still more demonstrative when applied to 
the first living organisms, vegetable and animal, because these 
were made by God to be the parents of species propagated by the 
first, and thenceforward in successive generations. Now, not 
only does revelation say that these supernatural first organisms 
" yielded seed after tJieir kind," but natural science also tells us 
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most clearly, that the true notion of propagation, perpetuating 
a given species, is the parents' conveying unto the progeny all 
their own essential, specific qualities. So true is this notion, 
that the most scientific definition of species is now stated sub- 
stantially thus by the greatest living natural historians. A 
given species denotes ptsi that aggregate of properties which every 
individual thereof derives hy its natural propagation. Hence it 
is certain that the first organism, supematurally produced, pos- 
sessed every essential quality natural to its species ; otherwise 
it could not have been a parent of species. 

Suppose then, that by any possibility, a physicist should ex- 
amine the very remains of one of those first organisms, he would 
find in it the usual traits of naturalness ; yet he could not infer 
thence a natural origin for it, because it was a first thing. Hence 
it is concluded, with a mathematical rigidity, that, granted a 
creator anywhere in the past, the argument from naturalness of 
structure to naturalness of origin cannot he iiidversally conclusive. 
And supposing the structure under examination to be one of 
which revelation asserts a divine origin, then, in that case, this 
testimony of the almighty maker absolutely cuts across and su- 
persedes the opposing inference from natural analogies. Such 
was the doctrine of my notes and sermon. Dr. Woodrow seems 
to conclude that, in such a case, God's workmanship would 
teach a lie, by seeming to be natural in origin when it was not. 
The solution of his embarrassment is simple. It is not God 
who teaches the he, but perverted science going out of her 
sphere ; and that this question of apy^/j is out of her sp/ure, Dr. 
Woodrow has himself taught with a fortunate inconsistency, on 
page 352 of his Jieview. 

But as I know nothing about science, I beg leave to fortify my 
position by three scientific testimonies. The first shaU be that 
of Dr. Biichner, the German materialist and atheist. He de- 
clares, in a recent work, that the ideas of God and of science are 
incompatibles, in this sense, that just to the degree a divine ac- 
tion is postulated, the conclusions of science are to that extent 
estopped. Now, what is this but confessing that the only eva- 
sion from my argument is atheism? The second testimony 
shall be from a more friendly source. Dr. Carpenter, in the in- 
augural speech referred to above, uses the following closing 
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words. "WTien we make allowance for a certain ev.pheimsm, 
prompted by his attitude as president of a body purely scien- 
tific, many of whose members are avowed infidels, and by the 
occasion of his speech, which was wholly non-reHgious, we shall 
see that his testimony is very decided. After showing that every 
physical law, correctly interpreted, tells us of one single, al- 
mighty, intelligent Cause, the supreme, spiritual God, he says: 
" The science of modern times, however, has taken a more special 
direction. Fixing its attention exclusively on the order of na- 
ture, it has separated itself wholly from theology, whose function 
it is to seek after its cause. In this science is fully justified." 
. . . "But when science, passing beyond its own limits, as- 
sumes to take the place of theology, and sets up its conception 
of the order of nature as a sufficient account of its cause, it is 
invading a province of thought to which it has no claim ; and 
vot unreasonably provokes the hostility of those who ought to be 
its best friends." 

The third witness is Prof. F. H. Smith, who fills the chair of 
Natural Science in the University of Virginia. His long expe- 
rience, vast learning, subtle and profound genius, and well known 
integrity and caution of mind, entitle his scientific opinions to a 
weight second to none on this side of the Atlantic. He makes, 
in two letters to me, the following statements: 

•'The transcendent importance of the subject of the letter with which you lately 
honored me forbade nny response which was not deliberate. 

" The ' naturalness ' of the new-created world is, in my judgment, conclusively 
established in your recent letter to me. You wholly demolish the argument 
of the infidel, who deduces from such continued and uninterrupted naturalness 
the eternity and self-existence of nature. To me it is simply inconceivable, that 
the physical world should ever have borne marks of recent creation, or that it shall 
ever present signs of impending annihilation. Nay, granting the existence of such 
iuconceivable signs, I do not see how we could interpret them. If they were pos- 
sible, they must be unintelligible. 

^'The beginning of a universe regulated by mechanical laws must have been 
some 'configuration,' to which it might have been brought by the operation of the 
same mechanical laws from an antecedent configuration, mathematically assignable. 
I undertook to illustrate this ti'uth to my class last session, by this simple example : 
The undisturbed orbit of a planet is an ellipse, described with a velocity periodi- 
cally varying by a definite law. The planet passes any given point of its orbit with 
the same velocity, and in the same direction, in each recurring round. If it were 
arrested there, and then projected with that velocity in that direction, it would re- 
sume identically the same orbit. The actual motion at each point of the orbit is, 
therefore, the necessary projectile motion of the new-created planet at that point 
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Hence, wherever created and projected, its initial motion might have been the resnlt 
of centrif ug^al action. Thus the elliptical circulation presents no marks of a begin- 
ning or of an end. As regards the terms of its existence, the phenomenon is dnmb. 
The lesson it teaches is not the shallow sophism that it has no beginning or end ; 
but that whatever information we derive on these points, we must seek from a source 
other than natnre. 

"When this first great tmth was first apprehended by me, it filled me with a 
glow of a new discovery. Yon may smile at the confession ; for to one well ac- 
quainted with the history of philosophy, the statement may appear to be one of 
venerable antiquity. Indeed, I found it myself, subsequently, ably set forth in an 
article' on geology, which appeared in the Southern Qt£ar-terly MeHew (Columbia, 
8. C), in 1861. I believe that Mr. P. H. Gosse, a British naturalist, advanced 
substantially the some idea in a book quaintly called, OirvphcHoi; the name and key- 
note of which were suggested by the probable fact that Adam had a navel, though 
he was never united to a mother by an umbilical cord. 

"Be the history of the doctrine what it may, none the less acceptable and timely 
is the irresistible logic by which you have established it. Most heartily do I agree 
with you in affirming that the formula, 'Like effects imply like causes,' fails for 
the initial state of the world, and cannot, therefore, logically be used to disprove a 
beginning, " etc. . . , 

* * All the astronomer's statements " (calculating possible past or future eclipses), 
' * as to the past or the future, are limited by the qualification, either overt or covert, 
nisi Deu9 intersit " 

"We claim, that a case of what lawyers call "circumstan- 
tial evidence," in a court of justice, is a fair illustration of the 
logical rules which ought to govern in all these hypothetic geo- 
logical arguments to a natural origin for given structures. The 
science of law has exactly defined the proper rules for such evi- 
dence. These rules require the prosecution to show that their 
hypothesis, viz., the guilt of the man indicted, not only may 
possibly, or may very probably, satisfy all the circumstantim 
which have been proved to attend the crime, but that it is the 
only possible hypothesis which does satisfy them all. And the 
defence may test this in the following manner : if they can sug- 
gest any other hypothesis, invented, surmised, or imagined, even, 
which is naturally possible, and which also satisfies all the cir- 
cumstances, then the judge ^sdll instruct the jury that the hy- 
pothesis of guilt is not proven, and the accused is acquitted. 
Such is the rule of evidence to which logical science has been 
brought by a suitable sense of the sacrednesa and value of a 
human life. Now, the conditions of scientific hypotheses are 
logically parallel; they are cases of "circumstantial evidence." 



'An article which appeared anonymously, but was written by B. L. Dabney. 
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Suppose, then, for argument's sake, that some siich hypothesis, 
in the hand of an infidel physicist, should put our Bible upon 
its trial for veracity. It is the time-honored hehef of the Chris- 
tian world that the truth of that Bible is the only hope of immor- 
tal souls. Surely the issue should be tried under at least as 
solemn a sense of responsibility, and as strict logical require- 
ments, as an indictment against a single life. 

But I carry this parallel further. Grant the existence of a 
Creator God, " of eternal power and Godhead," then we of the 
defence liave always the alternative liypothesis, which is always 
naturally possible, viz., that any original structure, older than 
all human observations, which is brought by anti-Christian sci- 
ence into one of her " circumstantial " arguments, may possibly 
have been of direct divine origin. Hence it follows, that should, 
perchance, the Bible contradict any scientific hypothesis of the 
origin of things, science is incapable, from the very conditions 
of the case, of convicting the Bible of falsehood upon such an 
issue. The thoughtful reader can now comprehend the polemic 
prejudice which prompts Biichner to say that the very idea of 
God is an intrusion into the rights of science ; and Huxley to 
argue that the evidence from design for the existence of a God 
is annihilated by the evolution scheme of Darwin. These infi- 
dels have perspicacity enough to see that the theistic position 
vacates their pretended scientific deductions as to the origin of 
structures and organisms. Let us explain. A murder has been 
committed in secret; there is no parole testimony, appar- 
ently, to unfold the mystery. The prosecutors therefore pro- 
ceed, with exceeding industry, care, patience, and ingenuity, 
to collect the materials for a circumstantial argument, to fix the 
guilt upon Mr. X. T. Z., against whom a vague suspicion has 
arisen. These lawyers note even the most trivial matters, the 
direction of the shot, thd smell of gunpowder upon the garments 
of the corpse, the scrap of blackened paper which formed a part 
of the wadding of the gun, and a thousand other circumstances. 
They weave them into their hypothesis of X. T. Z.'s guUt, with 
a skill which is apparently demonstrative. But there now steps 
forth a new witness, named L. M., and testifies that he saw the 
murder committed by another man, named A. B., who had not 
been hitherto connected with the event. Now, there is, natu- 
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rally, DO antecedent impossibility that A. B. might commit a 
murder, or this murder. Let us suppose that such was the case. 
Every lawyer knows that the issue would now turn solely upon 
the competency and credihility of L. M. as a witness. If the pros- 
ecution desire still to sustain the proposition that X. Y. Z. is the 
murderer, they now have but one course open to them : they 
must successfully impugn the competency or credibility of L. 
M. If they admit these fully, their case against X. T. Z. is 
naught ; their circumstantial hypothesis falls to the ground, with- 
out a farther blow. That hypothesis was exceedingly plausible ; 
the antecedent probabilities of its truth were great, or even al- 
most conclusive ? Yes. Still, if L. M. is true, they now con- 
clude nothing. They show that X. Y. Z. might have Tailed the 
murdered man. L. M. shows that actually he did not. The 
conditions of the argument of infidel science against the Bible 
and the creative agency of God are exactly parallel. Their hy- 
pothesis may be, naturally speaking, every way probable ; but 
the Bible comes in as a parole-witness, and testifies that God, 
and not nature, was the agent of this given work. Now, we be- 
lieve that the Bible is a competent and credible witness. Hence 
its voice supersedes the " circumstantial evidence " here. 

It is complained, that when we thus refuse to allow the 
maxim, " like effects imply like causes," to ■(hrust itself into 
competition with the testimony of revelation upon these ques- 
tions of the first origin of the world, we deprive mankind of its use 
in every scientific induction, and in all the experimental conclu- 
sions of practical life. Dr. Woodrow is not satisfied with the 
reply, that within the sphere of natural induction, where we are 
entitled to assume the absence of the supernatural, his canon is 
vaUd. He attempts to quote me against myself, as saying, on 
page 15 of my notes : " /t is not experience which teaches us 
that every effect has its cause ; but the a priori reason. Very 
true, intuition, not mere experience, teaches us that every effect 
has its cause. That intuition is : had there been no cazise, there 
would have been no effect." Had my doctrine been attended 
to, as developed ia my sixth lecture, these words would have 
been found on page 49 : " The doctrine of common sense here 
is, that when the mind sees an effect, it intuitively refers it to 
some cause." For instance, when we come upon a stratified 
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rock, intuition necessarily refers its existence to soTne cause, 
either to God, or to watery action, or some other adequate 
natural agency. But tlie question is : which cause ? If we are 
practically assured of the absence of the supernatural cause, 
then of course we must assign the effect to one or another natu- 
ral cause. But if we have good reason to think that the super- 
natural cause inay possibly have heen present, then the attempt to 
confine that effect to a natural cause, upon the premise that 
" similar effects imply the same causes," obviously becomes an 
invalid induction. Now, should it appear that revelation testifies 
to the presence of the supernatural cause at a given juncture, 
that would be good reason to think, at least, its possible pre- 
sence ; and then the naturalistic induction becomes invalid. It 
obviously comes then into that class which Bacon stigmatizes as 
worthless for the purpose of complete demonstration, under the 
term, " Inductio simplicis enumerationis." Novum, Organuni, 
Lib. J. § 105 : " Inductio enim, quce procedit per enumerationem 
simplicem., res puerilis est, et precario, concludit, et periculo ex- 
ponitur ab instantia contradictoria" etc. Yes ; in the case in 
hand, the instantia contradictoria would be the instance of a 
supernatural origin, competently testified by revelation. Hear 
even the sensuahstic philosopher. Mill, {Logic, p. 187) : " But 
although we have always a propensity to generalize from un- 
varying experience, wo are not always warranted in doing so. 
Before we can be at liberty to conclude that something is uni- 
versally true because we have never known an instance to the 
contrary, it must be proved to us, that if there were in nature 
any instances to the contrary, we should have known of them," 
etc. This is, so far, sound logic. But now, should it be that 
the Bible testifies to structures supernaturally originated in a 
pre-Adamite time, it is obvious that we should not have known 
of them, for the simple reason that no human witness was ex- 
tant. The universal reference of all stmctures to natural causes 
would be, according to Mill himself, in that case, the very in- 
duction we " were not warranted " in making. What can be 
plainer ? 

Dr. Woodrow cites as an instance the wine made of water by 
Christ, at Cana. He says, page 359, " Had one of the guests 
been questioned as to its origin, he would unhesitatingly have 
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said that it was the expressed juice of the grape. But, by unex- 
ceptionable testimony, it could have been proved that it had 
been water a few minutes before, and had never formed part of 
the grape at all. Now, in view of this fact, according to Dr. 
Dabney's reasoning, we are forever debarred from concluding 
that wine is the juice of the grape, unless we shall have first 
proved the absence of God's intervening power," etc. I reply: 
Not so. My position is, that we would be " debarred from con- 
cluding " that a given vessel of wine " was the juice of the grape," 
in the particular cases where "unexceptionable testimony" had 
" first proved the PRESENCE of God's intervening power." This 
one word removes all the confusions and misconceptions of the 
subsequent pages of his critique. Indeed, I desire no better 
instance than Dr. Woodrow's admission touching this wine of 
Cana to exemplify my view. Any sensible man, drinking good 
wine under ordinary circumstances, would of course suppose 
that it came from grapes. But if competent testimony showed 
that, in this case, a miracle-worker had been present, who had 
infinite power, and a benevolent motive, to make this wine with- 
out grapes, his good sense would not lead him, admitting the 
testimony, to argue that this must also have come from grapes, 
because all natural wine uniformly comes from that source. 
And my position is precisely parallel. We examine numerous 
structures, whose beginning we did not ourselves see, and they 
all wear, seemingly, the appearance of full and equal natural- 
ness. We were about to ascribe them all, very naturally, to a 
natural source. But should "unexceptionable testimony" come 
in, asserting that some among them had a supernatural origin, 
we should then conclude, precisely as the man of " common 
sense " at Cana had to conclude, that in this jparticidar case, the 
inference from naturalness of qualities to a natural origin did 
not hold. This is all I have ever asked. Dr. Woodrow con- 
cedes it. 

But he argues that if I hold on this ground, that there never 
was any pre-Adamite earth — as he understands me to hold — 
then I must also hold that the fossils, in all deposits older than 
the Adamic, are a species of shams; that they never were alive ; 
and that the existence of these portions of matter would be ab- 
solutely unaccoimtable. Indeed, he thinks I should be driven 
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to the belief, that the visible works of God are a lie ; which is 
as disastrous as believing his "Word a lie. But if, on the other 
hand, I do admit an earth existing one fortnight before Adam, 
the Scriptures are, upon my view of them, as fatally impugned 
as though an earth had existed a million of years before Adam. 
Hence, he thinks my main position would be useless, were it not 
false. Let us inspect the two horns of this cruel dilemma. As 
to the first : he will not allow me to say of the fossils, "We have 
no occasion to deny their organic character." He thinks my 
"whole argument rests upon the supposition that the fossils 
may have been created as we find them." He cannot see what 
else I mean by saying that if many of "these rocks" may have 
been created, then the pre-Adamite date of fossils falls also. 
He can only understand it in this way, either that the fossils 
never were anything but rock, or that God thrust them into the 
rocks after they had died, and after the rocks were made, which 
would be very preposterous. 

Had Dr. Woodrow attended to my meaning, when I spoke of 
many of "these rocks" as possibly created, he would have un- 
derstood me. He seems to suppose that I meant the fossili- 
ferous rocks. In fact, I was speaking of the stratified but non- 
fossiliferous rocks — the asoic of his nomenclature. That geolo- 
gists recognize quite a large mass of these, is plain from the 
fact that they have a separate division and name for them. 
Now they teach us that these azoic, but truly stratified rocks, 
were the work of the same sedimentary action which has through 
long ages produced the fossiliferous stratified rocks. I trust my 
meaning will now be seen. It is this: suppose it should be 
found that revelation testified these azoic sedimentary rocks, 
so-called, were not growing through long ages by deposition 
from water, but, along with some other things, were made by 
the almighty word of God. If that were granted, then the " laws, 
so-called, of stratigraphio succession," as established by geology, 
are without adequate proof ; and it again becomes an open ques- 
tion — to which Scripture may possibly testify — when and how 
the living creatures which are now fossils did live, and when 
and how the deposits containing their remains were formed. I 
say, in that case, the geologists' present arrangement of strati- 
graphical succession is unproved. As I have stated, the data 
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from which they claim to have settled this order — proving, as 
they suppose, that some fossils are such ages upon ages older 
than some others — are of three kinds : the observed order of 
strata where they are actually in juxtaposition; the kinds of 
organic hfe they contain ; and the material and structure of the 
strat-im itself. Now, in the case supposed, this last dattim has 
become inconclusive. One stono is lost from their arch of evi- 
dence, and the whole arrangement of the stratigraphic succes- 
sion becomes unsettled. For the reasoning in support of it 
DOW involves a vicious circle. For instance, the geologist has 
concluded that the non-fossiliferous clay-slate is a very old 
stratified rock, because withotit fossils. Again, he has con- 
cluded that a certain species of fossil hfe is old, because formed 
in some stratum very near that very old slate. Then he con- 
cludes that some other stratum is also old, because that old 
species of fossils is found in it. But the basis of all these infer- 
ences is lacking in the case I have supposed, and the reasoning 
proceeds in a circle. 

The other horn of the dilemma made for me is equally unsta- 
ble. It was urged that, if I had to admit the existence of an 
earth one fortnight older than Adam, the interpretation placed 
on the Scriptures by the Westminster Assembly is as violently 
outraged as though that pre-Adamite earth were millions of years 
older than Adam ; whence Dr. Woodrow supposes it to follow 
that my main position, if it were not false, would be useless. 1 
have shown that it is not false ; I will now show that, as with 
Prof. F. H. Smith, and so many other learned men, judges, it is 
of vital use, after we admit a pre-Adamite earth. Its use is, that 
it alone can save Dr. Woodrow and us from an endless regressiis 
into a natui-alistic atheism. Let us review that naturalistic argu- 
ment, as the evolutionists and the atheist Buchner insist on us- 
ing it, and as Dr. Woodrow claims it ought to be used, untram- 
melled by my position. The maxim, " Like effects imply like 
causes," must be pushed, say they, universally ; if restricted by 
my rule, the very basis of experimental science is gone. But 
now, theism says that there were first things, somewhere in the 
past, created, and not evolved naturally. There was a first man 
not naturally bom of a mother, but created, the father of sub- 
sequent men. Yet this first man must also have been natural in 
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all Ms organization, in order to be the father of men. But had 
these physicists subjected his frame to their experimental inves- 
tigation, they would have concluded that, because his organiza- 
tion was natural, his origin must have been natural. He, there- 
fore, by their logic, was not the first man, but had a natural 
father. Who does not see that the same process of reasoning 
applies equally well to that supposed earlier man, and then to 
his father ? Who does not see that the same logic, consistently 
followed, runs us back into an infinite natural series, without 
any first term, or first cause ? Dr. Woodrow, then, must cease 
to oppose my doctrine, in order to save himself from the infidel 
evolution theory. And the evolutionist must accept my doc- 
trine, in order to save himself from that absolute " eternity of 
naturalism, which is atheism." But if my doctrine is squarely 
accepted, then, on every question of the apx''! of things, of the 
when and the hmv of the origin of nature, the testimony of rev- 
elation properly and reasonably supersedes all natural inferences 
contradictory thereto, when once the testimony is clearly under- 
stood. 

But how should that testimony of the Bible be understood? 
It would appear that I have been much misapprehended here, 
in spite of the caution with which I refrained from dogmatizing 
on this point. It has been supposed that my whole argument 
involves the assumption of that sense placed upon the Mosaic 
record by the Westminster Assembly, totally denying a pre- 
Adamite earth. I will therefore attempt to place my meaning 
beyond possible misconception. I say then, first, that I have 
not postulated the interpretation of the Westminster Assembly as 
the true one, and that I have not asked any one to commit him- 
self to a denial of a pre-Adamite world in all forms. It may veiy 
well be that the science of Bible-exegesis is not yet dispassion- 
ate and mature enough on this point to authorize us to commit 
ourselves finally to any exposition of it, as I am very sure that 
such a final decision is not at all essential to our defence of the 
integrity and supreme authority of revelation. And it may 
also be true, that the inquiries and conclusions of geology are not 
jet mature enough for it to venture on the construction of a 
scientific theory on that point. I say, secondly, that if the sup- 
position be made for argument's sake, that the interpretation of 
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the Westminster divines tamed out some day to be the only 
scriptural one — the only one faithful to the inspired text — then 
my principles would still enable me to uphold the full authority 
of my Bible, reasonably, consistently, and philosophically, not- 
withstanding the seeming, natural analogies for an older date of 
the world. Note, dear reader, that I do not make that supposi- 
tion, and I have no craving to do so. But let us, for argument's 
sake, look at it, as one may surmise it to return upon us. Sup- 
pose, 1 say, that after all ihe^ros and cons, friends and enemies 
of Moses' inspiration should settle down to this conclusion that 
his language can in fairness mean only what the Westminster 
divines supposed, viz., that there was no pre-Adamite earth at 
all. Let us suppose that, while honest reverence led believers, 
like Dr. Woodrow and me, to this conclusion, that all the " scien- 
tists" had also settled down to the same, so far as to say, dis- 
dainfully, " Your Moses obviously can mean nothing but that, 
if he means anything ; and it is, therefore, we reject him totally." 
Let us also represent to ourselves by what plausibilities a person 
who, like Mr. David N. Lord, holds this view, would support his 
assertion, that to this issue the universal opinion must come at 
last. He would remind us that the great body of Christians 
certainly understood Moses so, while unbiassed by the stress of 
this geological view ; that while a few of the fathers and the Re- 
formers understood Moses differently, yet the new interpretation, 
as he would call it, was, in fact, suggested and dictated by that 
geological stress, which was a little suspicious ; that the Chris- 
tian geologists, when driven by that stress, are vacillating and 
contradictory in their exegesis, which is again suspicious ; thiit 
the Westminster divines, while probably very poor geologists, 
were exceedingly able and faithful expositors; and especially 
that JUoses' eiiemies are coming mor'e and more openly to the posi- 
tion, that no such new interpretation can save his credit for in- 
spiration. Our imaginary expositor certainly has the facts with 
him on this last point. The tone of the scientific infidels is 
changing in this direction manifestly. Formerly they studied 
decency, and professed to be quite obliged to the Pye Smiths 
and Chalmers, who saved the consistency of the venerable Book 
with their science by means of the new interpretation. But now 
their animus is very different. They disdain to trouble them- 
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Beives about these old literary remains of " Hebrew barbarians" 
and ignoramuses. No sense placed on them is of any import- 
ance to the scientific mind. Let the Westminster sense be the 
true one — which they think is most probably the only consistent 
one — for the man who is a fool enough to believe in the docu- 
ments, these " scientists " easily disencumber themselves by 
kicking the whole aside as rubbish. Such is Huxley's mode, for 
instance. 

Suppose now, for argument's sake, that we should at last be 
all compelled to settle down upon the Westminster construction. 
Then I, from my position, could still save my Bible, and do it 
consistently. Dr. Woodrow could not. I could say, this Bible 
is established by its own impregnable, independent evidences, 
moral, prophetical, historical, miraculous, to bq a competent and 
credible witness to the supernatural agency of an Almighty Crea- 
tor. I could say this omnipotent agency is competent to any 
result whatsoever. I could bring in my position, that in such a 
case the divine testimony logically supersedes the circumstantial 
evidence for a natural hypothesis, no matter how plausible ; and 
my conclusion would not be superstition, but true logic and true 
science. If the unbelieving geologist thrust at me his difficulty 
about the seemingly ancient fossils, I could say, first, that the 
Divine Witness does not stand in need of an explanatory hypothe- 
sis from man to entitle him to be believed. I should say, sec- 
ondly, that it was always credible that Infinite Wisdom might 
find a motive, and Infinite Power a means, to effectuate results 
very unaccountable to my mind. It might be, for instance, that 
this Omnipotent and Infinite Wisdom, working during the six 
days, and during the long antediluvian years, during the flood, 
and during the years succeeding, in times and places where there 
was no human witness, saw fit to construct these strata, and to 
sow them with vegetable and animal life with a prodigal profu- 
sion now unknown ; and to hurry the maturing of strata, and the 
early death and entombment of these thronging creatures, with 
a speed very different from the speculations of geology ; and all 
for profound motives good to his infinite wisdom, but beyond my 
weak surmises. I might also add that possibly this is what rev- 
elation meant, when it said (Gen. i. 20) : " God said, let the waters- 
bring forth abuiidajUlii" etc. I might point to the fact, that such 
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a divine working would, not be wholly unwonted ; that, for in- 
stance, he causes thousands of embryos of animal life to be pro- 
duced and to perish without their pi'oper development, for one 
that grows; that he sows the earth prodigally with vegetable 
germs which, if they ever sprout, sprout only to perish ; that he 
sheds millions of rain-drops, such as are adapted by nature to 
water the herbs upon the barren wastes of ocean ; that he gives 
to millions upon millions of flowers in the wilderness, destined 
only to be cropped by the irrational brute, the same iBsthetio 
arrangement of color, shape and perfume which he has conferred 
on the flowers of our gardens, for the purpose of giving to ra- 
tional, observing man the thrUling pleasures of taste. Why this 
seeming prodigal waste? It is no duty of mine to account for 
it. But God acts, so ! So, if he had told me that he had done a 
similar thing at the world's creation, I shotdd be ready to beheve 
it. But I should believe it on the authority of God's express tes- 
timony, not on the strength of a mere hypothesis and a set of anal- 
ogies which I have just described. 

I repeat again, I have no mission at this time to assert this 
Westminster construction of Moses as the only true one. It may 
be asked, why, then, do I argue its possibility ? Why did I, in 
my former arguments, seem to imply that this might be the issue 
between the Bible and science? I answer: because I wished to 
illustrate the full value of this saving principle, by showing how, 
even in that aspect of the debate, it would defend us against infi- 
delity. 

And now I close. I beg the reader's pardon for detaining him 
so long, excusing myself by the honest plea, that my chief object 
is, not the vindication of any poor credit I may personally have, 
but the exposition of vital principles, which will, sooner or later, 
be found precious to all Christians. As against my rigid critic 
my purpose has been solely defensive ; and if mj' haste or care- 
lessness has let slip one word which, to the impartial reader, 
savors of aggression or retaliation, I desire that word to be 
blotted from memory. None can accord to Dr. Woodrow more 
fully than I do the honor of sincere devotion of purpose to the 
truth; or can join more cordially than I do in the wish that he 
may soon return home with recruited energies and prosperous 
health, to the work of defending truth. 
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THE prominent influence whicli lawyers exert in the commu- 
nity makes it a question of vital interest what are the ethi- 
cal principles upon which the profession habitually regulate the 
performance of their professional duties. Their social standing 
is usually that of leaders in every society. As a class, they are 
almost uniformly men of education, and their studies of the 
science of the law, which is a great moral science, with their 
converse with all conditions of men, and all sorts of secular 
transactions, give them an intelligence and knowledge of the 
human heart which cannot but make them leaders of opinion. 
It is from this class that the most of our legislators and rulers, and 
all our judicial officers, must be taken. They are the agents by 
whose hands are manaf;ed nearly all the complicated transac- 
tions which involve secular rights, and interest the thoughts and 
moral judgments of men most warmly. But m'ore ; they are the 
stated and official expounders of those rights, and not the mere 
protectors of the possessions or material values about which our 
rights are concerned. In every district, town or county of our 
land, wo may say with virtual accuracy, monthly, or yet more 
frequent, schools are held in which the ethical doctrines govern- 
ing man's conduct to his fellow man are publicly and orally 
taught to the whole body of the citizens, with accessory circum- 
stances, giving the liveliest possible interest, vividness and pun- 
gency to the exposition. Of these schools the lawyers are the 
teachers. Their lessons are presented, not in the abstract, like 
so many heard from the pulpit, but in the concrete, exemplified 
in cases which arouse the whole community to a living interest. 
Their lessons are endlessly varied, touching every human right 
and duty summed up in the second table of the law. They are 
usually intensely practical, and thus admit of an immediate and 
easy application. They are always delivered with animation, 
and often with an impressive eloquence. It is, therefore, obvious 
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that this profession must have fearful influence in forming the 
moral opinions of the community. The concern which the coun- 
try has in their professional integrity, and in their righteous and 
truthful exercise of these vast powers, is analogous to that which 
the church has in the orthodoxy of her ministers. Nor are these 
influences of the legal profession limited to things secular ; for 
the domains of morals and religion so intermingle that the moral 
condition of a people, as to the duties of righteousness between, 
man and man, greatly influences their state towards God. It 
may well be doubted whether an acute and unprincipled bar 
does not do more to corrupt and ruin many communities than 
the pulpit does to sanctify and save them. These things at 
once justify the introduction of the topic into these discussions, 
and challenge the attention of Christian lawyers and readers to 
its great importance. 

In describing what is believed to be the prevalent, though not 
universal, theory and usage of the bar, we would by no means 
compose our description out of those base arts which are de- 
spised and repudiated as much by honorable lawyers as by all 
other honest men. There is no need to debate the morality or 
immorality of the various tricks; the subornation of witnesses; 
the bribing of jurymen ; the falsification of evidence in its recital ; 
the misquotation or garbling of authorities ; the bullying of truth- 
ful and modest persons placed in the witness' stand by no choice 
of their own ; the shaving of the claims of clients in advance of 
a verdict by their own counsel, by which some lawyers disgrace 
their fraternity. This class are beyond the reach of moral con- 
siderations; and, concerning their vile iniquity, all honest men 
are already agreed. Nor, on the other hand, can we take the 
principles of that honorable but small minority as a fair exam- 
pier of the theory of the profession, who defend in the bar no 
act or doctrine which their consciences would not justify in the 
sight of God, and who say and do nothing oflB.cially which they 
would not maintain as private gentlemen. This class, we fear, 
are regarded by their own fraternity rather as the puritans of 
the profession. It is believed that the theory of the great mass 
of reputable lawyers is about this: "that the advocate, in rep- 
resenting his client's interest, acts oflB.cially, and not personally, 
and, therefore, has no business to entertain, even as an advocate. 
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any opinion of the true merits of the case, for this is the func- 
tion of the judge and jury ; that the advocate's oflSce, to perform 
which faithfully he is even sworn, is to present his Ghent's cause 
in the most favorable light which his skill and knowledge of law 
will enable him to throw around it; and that if this should be 
more favorable than truth and justice approve, this is no concern 
of his, but of the advocate of the opposite party, who has equal 
obligation and opportunity to correct the picture ; that not the 
advocate himself, but the judge and jury who sit as umpires, are 
responsible for the righteousness of the final verdict ; that, ac- 
cording to the conception of the English law, a court is but a 
debating society, in which the advocates of plaintiffs and defen- 
dants are but the counterpoises, whose only function is the al- 
most mechanical, or, at least, the merely intellectual one of 
pressing down each one his own scale, while an impartial judge 
holds the balance ; that this artificial scheme is found by a sound 
experience to be — not, indeed, perfect — but, on the whole, the 
most accurate way to secure just verdicts in the main, and that 
this fact is the sufficient moral defence of the system." 

Now, it is not our intention, in impugning the morality of 
this theory, to charge the profession with immorality and dis- 
honor, as compared with other professions. While the bar ex- 
hibits, like all other classes, evidences of man's sinful nature, 
it deserves, and should receive, the credit of ranking among tha 
foremost of secular classes in honorable and generous traits. 
Lawyers may urge with much justice, that other professions 
habitually practice means of emolument strictly analogous to 
their official advocacy of a bad cause. The merchant, for in- 
stance, says aU that he can say, truthfully, in commendation of 
his wares, and is silent concerning iile^er-contras of their defects. 
"To find out these," he says, "is the buyer's business." Tha 
farmer praises all the good points of the horse or the bullock he 
sells, and leaves the purchaser to detect the defects, if he can. 
It is not intended, then, to assert, that the practice of this the- 
ory of the advocate's duty is more immoral than other things 
commonly supposed reputable in other calhngs. The question 
to be gravely considered is : whether the greater importance of 
the advocate's profession, as affecting not only pecuniary and 
personal rights, but the moral sentiments and virtues of the 
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commonwealth, cioes not give a graver aspect to tbe errors of 
their theory of action. It is not that the bar is more immoral 
than commerce or agriculture ; but that, if the bar acts on an 
immoral theory, it is so much more mischievous. Nor, again, 
is it asserted that the individual advocate is necessarily a vicious 
man, because the professional idea into which he is betrayed is 
a vicious one. It is Jjot doubted that many men of social honor 
act out the idea of their oflSce above described, who, if they 
were convinced of its error, would repudiate it conscientiouslj'. 
It is not questioned that the professional intercourse of lawyers 
with each other is usually courteous, generous and fraternal, 
above most of the secular professions ; that many magnanimous 
cases exist where peaceful counsels are given bj' them to angry 
litigants, so as to prevent controversies which would be ex- 
tremely profitable to the advocates, if prosecuted ; that there is 
no class of worldly men who usually respond more nobly to the 
claims of beneficence than lawyers ; and that tliej' deserve usually 
their social position in the front rank of the respectable classes. 
But, to recur to the truth already suggested, it should be remem- 
bered that their profession is not merely commercial or pecuni- 
ary in its concornments ; it is intellectual and moral ; it affects 
Bot only the interests but the virtues of the people : lawyers are 
their leaders and moral teachers. Therefore, they act under 
higher responsibilities than the mere man of dollars, and should 
be satisfied only by a higher and better standard. The merchant 
may, perhaps, lawfully determine his place of residence by re- 
gard to his profits : the preacher of the gospel may not ; and 
should he do so, he would be held as recreant to his obhgations. 
\71y this difference ? In like manner we maj" argue that should 
the lawyer act on a moral standard no higher than that of the 
mere reputable man of traffic, he would violate the obligations 
of his more responsible profession. But if this were not so, the 
obvious remark remains, that, if aU other secular professions act 
unscrupulously, this is no standard, and no justification for the 
bar: to "measure ourselves by ourselves, and compare our- 
selves among ourselves is not wise." The only question with 
the answer to which true integrity will satisfy itself, is this: 
whether the aiione theory of an advocates furuitiona is Tnorally 
right. 
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We shall begin a diffident and respectful attempt to prove 
that it is not, by questioning the accuracy of thS plea of bene- 
ficial policj', in which it is asserted, that the administration of 
justice is, on the whole, better secured by this artificial structure 
of coui-ts, than by any other means. We point to the present 
state of the administration of justice in our country; to the 
" glorious iincertainties of the law ; " to the endless diversities 
and contradictions, not only of hired advocates of parties, but 
of dignified judges ; to the impotence of penal law, and espe- 
cially to the shameful and fearful license allowed among us to 
crimes of bloodshed ; and ask, can this be a wholesome, a po- 
htic system, which bears such fruits ? Is this the best judicial 
administration for which civilized. Christian, free nations may 
hope ? Then, alas, for our future prospects ! But it is notorious 
among enlightened men, that there are States, as for instance 
Denmark, Wurtemburg, Belgium, and even France, where the 
general purposes of order, security and equal rights — not, in- 
deed, as towards the sovereign, but between citizen and citizen — 
are far better obtained in practice than they are among us, and 
that, in some cases, without our boasted trial by jury. Our sys- 
tem, judged by its fruits, is not even politic : it is a practical 
nuisance to the State. It may be well doubted whether, in spite 
of all our boasted equal rights, the practical protection this day 
given to life, limb and estate, by the unmitigatec' military des- 
potism of the Governor-General of Cuba, not to say by the ty- 
rannical government of Louis Napoleon, is not, on the whole, 
more secure and prompt and equitable, than that now enjoyed 
in many of the United States. And the worst feature is, that as 
the legal profession has increased with the growth of the coun- 
try, and gotten more and more control over legal transactions, 
these defects of judicial administration have increased. It is 
urged in favor of this system of professional advocacy, that great 
practical injustice would frequently result from the inequality of 
knowledge, tact, fluency and talent in parties, if they did not 
enjoy the opportunity of employing counsel trained to tlie law 
and exercising their office in the spirit we have described. It 
would often happen, it is said, that a rich, educated, skilful man, 
might contend with a poor, ignorant and foolish one ; but, by 
resorting to coimsel, all these differences are equaUzed. It may 
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he justly asked, whether there are not inequalities in the skill 
and diligence of advocates, and whether flie wealth which would 
give to the rich suitor so unjust an advantage over his poor 
adversary, if they pleaded their causes in person, does not, in 
fact, give an equally unjust advantage, in the numbers and abil- 
ity of the counsel it enables him to secure, when those coun- 
sel are permitted to urge his cause beyond their own private 
convictions of its merits. We do not, of course, dream of any 
state of things in which professional advocates can be dispensed 
with wholly ; minors, females, persons of feeble intellects, must 
have them in some form. But it is very doubtful whether as 
equitable results would not be reached in the main, were all other 
suitors, except the classes we have mentioned, obliged to appear 
per se, extreme as such a usage would be, as those reached 
under our present system. Cases are continually occurring, in 
which verdicts are obtained contrary to right, in virtue of ine- 
quahties in the members, reputation, talents, or zeal of opposing 
counsel, or of the untoward prejudices under which one party 
has to struggle. Especially is this assertion true of a multitude 
of cases in which the commonwealth is a party ; for when this 
unscrupulous theory of an advocate's functions is adopted, it is 
universally found that the personal client on the one side is 
served with a different kind of zeal and perseverance from that 
exerted on the other side in behalf of that distant, imaginary, 
and vague personahty, the State. This theory, therefore, proba- 
bly does as much to create unfair inequalities as to correct 
them. And it usually happens that the advocate derives his 
warmth, his strongest arguments, and most telling points, from 
his conversations with the eager client, whom self-interest has 
impelled to view the controversy with all the force of a thor- 
oughly aroused mind ; that, in a word, the chent does more to 
make the speech effective than his counsel. 

But we are disposed to attach comparatively little importance 
to these considerations. Policy is not the test of right, on which 
side soever the advantage may lie ; and we have too much faith 
in the immutable laws of rectitude, and in the providence of a 
holy God over human affairs, to believe that a true expediency 
is ever to be found in that which is immoral. In the final issue, 
that which is right wik always be found most expedient. If, 
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therefore, the theory we oppose can be shown to be immoral, 
there will be no need to reply to the assertion of its expediency. 
We remark, then, in the second place, that it is a presumptive 
reason against this theory of the lawyer's functions, that so con- 
stant a tendency is exhibited by individuals of the profession 
to descend to a still lower grade of expedients and usages in the 
pursuit of success. While the honorable men of the profession 
stop at the species of advocacy we have defined, there is another 
part, a minority we would fain hope, who show a constant pres- 
sure towards practices less defensible. To that pressure some 
are ever yielding, by gradations almost insensible, until the worst 
men of the body reach those vile and shameless arts which are 
the opprobrium of the bar. It is greatly to be feared that this 
tendency downwards is manifesting itself more and more forci- 
bly in our country as the numbers of the profession increase, 
and competition for subsistence becomes keener. Now, our 
argument is not so much in the fact that the profession is found 
to have dishonest members ; for then the existence of quacks 
and patent medicines might prove the art of the ph3'sicians to 
be immoral ; but in the fact that the honorable part of the bar are 
utterly unable to draw any distinct and decisive line, compatibly 
with their principles, to separate themselves from the dishonor- 
able. The fact to which we point is, then, that men who prac- 
tice in their clients' behalf almost every conceivable grade of 
art and argument unsustained by their own secret conscience, 
short of actual lying and bribery, consider themselves as acting 
legitimately under the theory of the profession ; and their more 
scrupulous brethren, who hold the same theory, cannot consis- 
tently deny their claim. If the advocate may go farther in the 
support of his client's case than his own honest judgment of its 
merits would bear him out ; we ask, at what grade of sophistry 
must he stop ? Where shall the line be drawn ? If he may 
with propriety blink one principle of equity or law, in his behalf, 
may he not for a similar reason blink two ? If he may adroitly 
and tacitly, but most effectively, insinuate a sophistry in his 
favor, might he not just as well speak it boldly out ? The sup- 
•pressio veri not seldom amounts to a suggestio falsi. And if the 
duty to the client, with the constitution of the court, justify the 
insinuation or assertion of a sophistry, by what reason can it be 
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sliown tbat tliey will not justify the insinuation of a falsehood? 
A sophistry is a logical falsehood ; and if he wlio oilers it com- 
prehends its unsoundness, we cannot see how he is less truly 
guilty of falsehood than he who tells a lie. To speak falsehood 
is knowingly to frame and utter a proposition which is not true. 
He who knowingly urges a sophistical argument does in sub- 
stance the same thing; he propagates, if he does not utter, a 
false proposition, namely, the conclusion of his false argument. 
But we may fairly press this reasoning yet further. No one will 
deny that when the advocate, as an advocate, suppresses truth, or 
insinuates a claim more than just to his chent, or less than just 
to his adversary, any such act would be insincere, and therefore 
immoral, if it were done as an individual and private act. The 
circumstances which are supposed to justify it are, that he is not 
acting for himself, but for another, not individually, but officially ; 
that there is an antagonist whose professional business it is to 
see that he gets no undue advantage for his client, and that the 
lawyer is not bound to form any private opinion whatever about 
the question, whether the advantages he is procuring for his 
client are righteous or not, that being the business of the judge 
and jury. These circumstances, it is claimed, make that profes- 
sionally innocent which would otherT\'ise be a positive sin. 
Why, then, may they not justify the commission of any other 
sin which would be profitable to the chent ; and what Umit would 
there be to the iniquities which professional fidelity might de- 
mand, provided only the client's case were bad enough to need 
them ? If it is right, for his sake, " to make the worst appear the 
better cause," why not also falsify testimony, or garble authori- 
ties, or bribe jurors, or suborn perjurers, if necessary to victory? 
It would be hard to affix a consistent hmit, for the greater ur- 
gency of the chent's case would justify the greater sin. It is no 
answer to this to say that the latter expedients would be wrong, 
because the opposite party is entitled to expect that the contro- 
versy will be conducted with professional fairness, and that no 
advantage wiU be sought, which professional skill and knowledge 
may not be supposed able to detect and rebut if the party seek- 
ing it is not fairly entitled to it. For, according to the theory 
under discussion, this professional fairness is itself a conven- 
tional thing, and not the same with absolute righteousness ; and 
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any conduct which was conventionally recognized for the time 
being would come up to the definition. So that the party se- 
cretly contemplating the employment of some of these vile ex- 
pedients, would only have to notify his antagonist in general 
terms, to be on the lookout for any imaginable trick, in order to 
render his particular trick professionally justifiable. And it is 
wholly delusive to urge that the advantage sought by one party 
is legitimate, because it is only such a one as the opposing party 
may be expected to detect and counteract by his skill, if com- 
petent for his professional duties as he professes ; for the reason 
why the given artifice called legitimate is used in any ease is 
just this, that it is supposed the opposing party will not have 
skill enough to detect and counteract it. Its concealment from 
liim is the sole ground for the Lope of success in using it; and 
it is mere evasion to say that it is such a legal artifice as the 
opponent's legal skill may reasoaably be supposed competent 
to meet ; when, in that particular ease, it is used for the very rea- 
son that it is believed his skill will not be competent to meet it. 
It is vised because it is hoped that it will remain as much un- 
detected and unanswered as would the illegitimate tricks of 
falsification and bribery. We beheve, therefore, that if the ad- 
vocate may transgress the line of absolute truth and righteous- 
ness at all in his Ghent's behalf, there is no consistent stopping 
place. No limit can be consistently drawn, and the constant 
tendencies of a part of the profession with the various grades of 
license which different advocates, called reputable, allow them- 
selves, indicate the justice of this objection. 

We may properly add just here that, even if the theory we 
oppose were in itself moral, it might yet be a grave question 
whether it is moral to subject one's self to a temptation so 
subtle and urgent as that which allures the advocate to trans- 
gress the legitimate limit. Tho limit is confessedly a conven- 
tional one at any rate, and not absolutely coincident with what 
would be strict righteousness, if the person were acting indi- 
vidually and privately; it is separated from immoral artifices 
by no broad, permanent, consistent line; the gradation which 
leads down from the practices called reputable, to those 
allowedly base, is one composed of steps so slight as to be 
ahnost invisible ; and the desire to conquer, so vehemently 
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stimulated by the forensic competition, will almost surely seduce 
even the scrupulous conscience to transgress. Ko sinner has 
a right to subject his infirm and imperfect virtue to so deadly a 
trial. 

In the third place, we respectfully object to the lawfulness of 
the attitudes in which this theory of the profession places the 
advocate. It claims that the court is but the debating society, 
in which the function of the two parties of lawyers is, not to 
decide the justice of the cause, that being the function of judge 
and jury, but to urge, each side, all that can be professionally 
urged in favor of its own cKent; and that out of this ex parte 
struggle, impartially presided over by the listening umpire, 
there will usually proceed the most intelligent and equitable 
decision. But the fatal objection is: that even if the latter 
claim were true, we might "not do evil that good might come." 
And truth and right are sacred things, which carry an imme- 
diate, universal, inexorable obligation to every soul in every 
circumstance, if he deals with them at all, to deal with them 
according to their reality. Man is morally responsible for every 
act he performs which has moral character or consequences ; 
and no circumstance or subterfuge authorizes him to evade 
this bond. His maker will allow him to interpose no conven- 
tionaKty, no artificial plea of official position between him and 
his duty. Every act which has moral character man performs 
personally, and under an immediate personal responsibility. 
The mere statement of this moral truth is sufficient to evince 
its justness ; the conscience sees it by its own light ; and it is 
obvious that unless God maintained his moral government over 
individuals in this immediate, personal way, he could not main- 
tain it practically at all. Some form of organization might be 
devised to place men in a conventional, official position, in 
which everything might be done which a sinful desire might 
crave, and thus every law of God might be evaded. In a word, 
whatever else a man may delegate by an artificial convention of 
law, he cannot delegate his responsibility ; that is as inalienable 
as his identity. And it is equally impossible for man volun- 
tarily and intelligently to assume the doing of a vicarious act, 
and leave the whole guilt of that act cleaving to his principal. 
His deed, in consenting to act vicariously, is his personal, indi- 
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vidual deed, lying immediately between him and his God ; and 
if the deed Las moral quality at all, it is his own personal mo- 
rality or immorality. 

Now, truth and right are concerned in every legal controversy. 
But these are things to which moral character essentially be- 
longs. If a man speaks, he ought to speak truth ; if he handles 
a right, he ought to handle it righteously. Lawyers seem to 
feel as though this conventional theory of the courts of law had 
no more moral quality attaching to it than the apparatus by 
which the centre of gravity of a ship is restored to the middle, 
as she leans to one side or the other. The honest sailor seizes 
the lever by which he moveshis ponderous chest of cannon balls 
or chain cable, and when the sliding of some heavy part of the 
cargo in the hold, or the impulse of wind or wave causes the 
ship to lurch to the larboard, he shoves his counterpoise to the 
starboard side. He tells j-ou that his object is, not to throw the 
ship on her beam ends, but to maintain a fair equilibrium, by 
going as much too far on the one side as the disturbing force 
had gone on the other. And this is all right enough. The forces 
which he moves or counterbalances are dead, senseless, soulless, 
without responsibility. But it is altogether otherwise when we 
come to handle truth and right. For they are sacred things. 
They can in no sense be touched without immediate moral obli- 
gation ; and to pervert a truth or right on the one hand, in or- 
der that a similar perversion on the other hand may be counter- 
balanced, is sin, always and necessarily sin; it is the sin of 
meeting one wicked act by another wicked act, or, at best, of 
"doing evil that good may come." An attempt may be made at 
this point to evade this clear principle of morals by means of 
the confusion of thought produced by an appeal to a false anal- 
ogy. Perhaps some such illustration as this may be presented : 
the soldier obeys his officer ; he honestly, fairly and mercifully 
performs the tasks assigned him in his lawful profession, and 
yet sometimes takes life in battle. Now, suppose the war to 
which his commander leads him is an unrighteous war? All 
must admit that every death perpetrated by the unrighteous ag- 
gressor, in that war, is a murder in God's sight. But we justly 
conclude that this dreadful guilt all belongs to the wicked sov- 
ereign and legislature who declare the war, and not to the pas- 
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sive soldier wlio merely does his duty in obeying his commander. 
Hence, it is asserted, " the principle appears false ; and there 
may be cases in which it is lawful for a man to do -vicarioTisly, 
or officially, what it would be wrong to do individually." 

"We reply that the general proposition thus deduced is one 
essentially different from the one which our principle denies. 
To say that a man may lawfully do some things -vicariously or 
officially, which he may not do privately and individually, is a 
totally different thing from saying that if an act would be imme- 
diately and necessarily wrong in itself, whenever and however 
done, the agent who does that act for another may stiU be inno- 
cent in doing it, because he acts for another. But the latter is 
the proposition which must be proved, in order to rebut our 
principles. We remark further upon the illustration above 
stated, that there are several fundamental differences between 
the case of the soldier and that of the advocate who profession- 
ally defends his client's wrong-doing. One is, that the soldier, 
in the case supposed, has not volunteered of his own free choice 
to fight in this particular war which is unrighteous. If he has, 
then we can by no means exculpate him from a share in the 
guilt of all the murders which the wicked sovereign perpetrates 
in battle by his hand. It is only when the soldier is draughted 
into this service without his option, and compelled by the laws 
of his country, that we can exculpate him. But the advocate 
has chosen his own profession freely in the first instance, and 
he chooses each particular case which he advocates, with what- 
ever justice it may involve. For, whatever fidelity he may sup- 
pose his professional oath, perhaps thoughtlessly taken, com- 
pels him to exercise in behalf of his unrighteous client, after he 
has made him his client, certainly he is not compelled to under- 
take his case at all unless he chooses. 

Another minor difference of the two cases is, that the soldier, 
not being a civilian by profession and habit, is competent to 
have very few thoughts or judgments about the abstract righteous- 
ness of the war to which his sovereign has sent him ; whereas, 
it is the very trade and profession of the lawyer to investigate 
the righteousness or wrongfulness of transactions; so that if, 
indeed, he is aiding his client to perpetrate an injustice, he is 
the very man of all others who should be most distinctly aware 
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of the -wrfjug about to be done. But the chief and all-sufficient 
difference of the two cases is, that all killing is not murder ; but 
all utterance of that which is known to bo not true is lying. 
The work of slaying may or may not be rightful ; the case where 
the lawful soldier, obeying his commander in slaying in battle, 
commits murder, is the exceptional case, not indeed in fre- 
quency of occurrence perhaps, but in reference to the professed 
theory of legitimate government. But to the rule of truth and 
right there is no exception ; all known assertion of untruth is 
sin. How comes it that the profession of slaying as an agent 
for the temporal sovereign, as a soldier or sheriff, for instance, is 
in any case a righteous one ? Only because there are cases in 
which the sovereign may himself righteously slay. And in those 
cases, it may be that this right to slay, which the sovereign him- 
self possesses, may be held properly by another person by dele- 
gation. But no man can delegate what he does not possess. 
The client cannot therefore delegate, in any case, to his lawyer, 
the function of making his wrong-doing appear right, because it 
would be in every case wrong for him to do it himself. And 
here we are brought to a point where we may see the utter ab- 
surdity of all the class of illustrations we are combating. For 
lawyers will themselves admit that if they acted individually and 
privately when they present pleas which they are aware are im- 
just, it would be sin. Their defence is that they do it officially. 
Well, then, if the chent did it for himself, it would be sin ; how 
can the lawyer, his agent, derive from him the right to do what 
he has himself no right to do ? Or, will it bo said that the of- 
ficial right of the advocate to act for a given client is not dele- 
gated to him from that client, but from the State which licensed 
him as an advocate ? "We think this is a doctrine which clients 
would be rather slow to admit. And again, the State is as ut- 
terly devoid as the client of all right to misrepresent truth and 
right God has given to the civil magistrate the right to slay 
murderers and invaders, but he has given to no person nor com- 
monwealth under heaven the right to depart from the inexorable 
lines of truth and right. 

This great truth brings us back to the doctrine of each man's 
direct and unavoidable responsibility to God, for all his acts pos- 
sessing moral character or moral consequences. Now, in per- 
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forming our duty, God requires us always to employ the best 
Ughts of reason and conscience lie has given us, to find out for 
ourselves what is right. It is man's bounden duty to have an 
opinion of his own concerning the lawfulness of every act he 
performs, which possesses any moral quality. God does not 
permit us to employ any man or body of men on earth as our 
conscience-keepers. How futile, then, is the evasion presented 
at this point by the advocates of the erroneous theory, " that the 
lawyer is not to be supposed to know the unrighteousness of his 
chent's cause ; that it is not his business to have any opinion 
about it, but, on the contrary, the peculiar business of the judge 
and jury ; nay, that he is not entitled to have any opinion about 
it, and would be ■wTong if he had, for the law presumes every 
man innocent tUl after he is proved wicked ; and when the ad- 
vocate performs his functions, no verdict has yet been pro- 
nounced by the only party authorized to pronounce one." The 
fatal weakness of this feeblo sophistry is in this, that these as- 
sertions concerning the exclusive right of the judge and jury to 
decide the merits of tho case are only true as to one particular 
relation of the client. The judge and jury are the only party 
authorized to pronounce the client wrong or guilty, as concerns 
the privations of his Ufe, liberty or property. It would, indeed, 
be most illegal and unjust for lawyer or private citizen to con- 
clude his guilt in advance of judicial investigation, in the sense 
of proceeding thereupon to inflict that punishment which the 
magistrate alone is authorized to inflict. But this is all. If any 
private, personal right or duty of the private citizen, or of any 
one, is found to be dependent on the innocence or wickedness 
of that party before the court, it is a right and duty to proceed 
to form an opinion of his character, as correct as may be, by the 
light of our own consciences, in advance of judicial opinion, or 
even in opposition to it. Yea, we cannot help doing so, if we 
try. 

Now, the question which tho advocate has to ask himself as to 
an unrighteous client is : " shall I professionally defend his un- 
righteousness, or shall I not ?" And that question involves an 
unavoidable duty, and constitutes a matter personal, private and 
immediate, between him and his God. In deciding that he will 
not lend his professional assistance to that man's unrighteous- 
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ness, lie decides a personal duty ; he does not touch the bad 
man's franchises, nor anticipate his judicial sentence. Let ua 
illustrate. Many years ago, an advocate, distinguished for his 
eloquence and high social character, successfully defended a vile 
assassin, and, by his tact, boldness and pathos, secured a verdict 
of acquittal. "When the aectised was released, he descended into 
the crowd of the court house, to receive the congratulations of 
his degraded companions, and, almost wild with elation, advanced 
to his advocate, offering his hand, with profuse expressions of ad- 
miration and gratitude. The dignified lawyer sternly joined his 
own hands behind his back and turned away, saying : " I touch 
no man's hand that is foul with murder." But in what light did 
this advocate learn that this criminal was too base to be recog- 
nized as a fellow man ? The court had pronounced him inno- 
cent! It was only by the light of his private judgment — a pri- 
vate judgment formed not only in advance of, but in the teeth of, 
the authorized verdict. Where, now, were all the quibbles by 
which this honorable gentleman had persuaded himself to lend 
his professional skill to protect from a righteous doom a wretch 
too vile to touch his hand ? as that " the lawyer is not the judge ; 
that he is not authorized to decide the merits of the case?" 
Doubtless, this lawyer's understanding spoke now, clear enough, 
in some such terms as these : " my hand is my own ; it is purely 
a personal question to myself whether I shall give it to this mur- 
derer ; and, in deciding that personal question, I have a right to 
be guided by my own personal opinion of him. In claiming this, 
I infringe no legal right to life, liberty or possessions, which the 
constituted authorities have restored to him." But was not his 
tongue his own, in the same sense with his hand? Was not the 
question, whether he could answer it to his God for having used 
his tongue to prevent the pvmishment of crime, as much a pri- 
vate, personal, individual matter, to be decided by his own pri- 
vate judgment, as the question whether he should shake hands 
with a felon? Let us suppose another case : a prominent advo- 
cate defends a man of doubtful character from the charge of 
fraud, and rescues him, by his skill, from his well-deserved pun- 
ishment. But now this scurvy fellow comes forward and claims 
familiar access to the society of the honorable lawyer's house, 
and aspires to the hand of his daughter in marriage. He imme- 
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diately receives a significant hint that he is not considered worthy 
of either honor. But he replies: "You, Mr. Counsellor, told 
your conscience that it was altogether legitimate to defend my 
questionable transactions professionally, because the law did not 
constitute you the judge of the merits of the case, because the 
law says every man is to be presumed to be innocent till con- 
victed of guilt by the constituted tribunal, and because you were 
not to be supposed to have any opinion about my guilt or inno- 
cence. Now the constituted authorities have honorably acquitted 
me — at your advice ! I claim, therefore, that you shall act out your 
own theory, and practically treat me as an honorable man." We 
opine the honorable counsellor would soon see through his own 
sophistry, and reply that those principles only applied to his 
civic treatment of him aa a citizen ; that his house and his daugh- 
ter were his own ; and that he was entitled, yea, solemnly bound, 
in disposing of them, to exercise the best lights of his private 
judgment. So say we, and nothing can be so intimately per- 
sonal and private, so exclusively between a man and his God, as 
his concern in the morahty of his own acts. Since God holds 
every man immediately responsible for the way in which he deals 
with truth and right, whenever and in whatever capacity he deals 
with them, there can be no concern in which he is so much en- 
titled and bound to decide for himself in the light of his o^vn 
honest conscience. The advocate is bound, therefore, to form 
his own independent opinion, in God's fear, whether in assisting 
each applicant he will be assisting vncong, or asserting falsehood. 
This preliminary question he ought to consider, not profession- 
ally, but personally and ethically. Let every man rest assured 
that God's claims over his moral creatures are absolutely inevi- 
table. He will not be cheated of satisfaction to his outraged law 
by the plea that the wrong was done professionally ; and when 
the lawyer is suffering the righteous doom of his professional 
misdeeds, how will it fare with the ma7i ? 

Our fourth consideration is but an extension and apphcation 
of the great principle of personal responsibility which we have 
attempted to illustrate above. "We would group together the 
practical wrongs which evolve in the operation of this artificial 
and immoral theory; we would invite our readers to look at 
their enormity, and to ask themselves whether it can be that 
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these tilings are innocently done. Let the conscience speak; 
for its warm and immediate intuitions have a logic of their own, 
less likely to be misled by glaring sophistry than the specula- 
tions of the head. And here we wotild paint not so much the 
judicial wrongs directly inflicted by suitors unrighteously suc- 
cessful ; for here the lawyer might seem not so directly responsi- 
ble. We might, indeed, point to the case in which plausible 
fraud succeeds in stripping the deserving, the widow, the or- 
phan, of their substance, inflicting thus the ills of penury ; or to 
that in which slander or violence is enabled to stab the peace of 
innocent hearts, undeterred by fear of righteous retribution; 
and ask the honest, unsophisticated mind, can he be innocent 
who, though not advising, nor perpetrating such wrongs in his 
individual capacity, has yet prostituted skill, experience, and 
perhaps eloquence, to aid the perpetrator? Can it be right? 
But we would speak rather of those evils which proceed directly 
from the advocate himself in his own professional doings. Here 
is a client who has insidiously won subtle advantages over his 
neighbor in business, until he has gorged himself with ill-gotten 
gain. He applies to the reputable lawyer to protect him against 
the righteous demand of restitution. The lawyer undertakes 
his case, and thenceforth he thinks it his duty, not indeed to 
falsify evidence, or misquote law, or positively to assert the 
innocence of injustice, but to put the best face on questionable 
transactions which they will wear — to become the apologist of 
that which every honorable man repudiates. Now, we speak 
not of the wrongs of the despoiled neighbor ; of these it may be 
said the client is the immediate agent. But there stands a 
crowd of eager, avaricious, grasping listeners, each one hungry 
for gain, and each one learning from this professional expounder 
of law how to look a httle more leniently on indirection and 
fraud; how to listen a little more complacently to the tempta- 
tions before which his own feeble rectitude was tottering already; 
how to practice on his own conscience the deceit which " divides 
a hair between north and northwest side;" until the business 
morality of the country is widely corrupted. Can this be right ? 
Can he be innocent who produces such results, for the selfish 
motive of a fee? But worse still; a multitude of crimes of vio- 
lence are committed, and when their bloody perpetrators are 
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brought before their coiintry's bar, professional counsel fly to 
the rescue, and try their most potent arts. See them rise up 
before ignorant and bewildered juries, making appeals to weak 
compassion, tUl the high sentiment of retributive justice is 
almost ignored by one-half of the community. Hear them 
advocate before eager crowds of heady young men, already far 
too prone to rash revenge, the attractive but devilish theory of 
" the code of honor ; " or assert, in the teeth of God's law and 
man's, that the bitterness of the provocation may almost justify 
deliberate assassination; or paint, in graphic touches, which 
make the cheek of the young man tingle with the hot blood, the 
foul scorn and despite of an unavenged insult, until the mind of 
the youth in this land has forgotten that voice pronounced by 
law both human and divine, "vengeance is mine, I wiU repay," 
and is infected with a dreadful code of retaliation and murder ; 
until the course of justice has come to be regarded as so impo- 
tently uncertain, that the instincts of natural indignation against 
crime disdain to wait longer on its interposition, and introduce 
the terrific regime of private vengeance, or mob-law ; and until 
the land is polluted with blood which cries to heaven from the 
earth. Can it be right that any set of men, in any function or 
attitude, shovild knowingly contribute to produce such a fatal 
disorganization of public sentiment ; and that, too, for the sake 
of a fee, or of rescuing a guilty wretch from a righteous doom 
which he had plucked down on his own head ? Can it be right? 
And now, will any man argue that God hath no principle of re- 
sponsibility by which he can bring all the agents of such mis- 
chiefs as these into judgment? That such things as these can 
be wrought in the land, and yet the class of men who have in 
part produced them can, by a set of professional conventionali- 
ties, juggle themselves out of their responsibility for the dire 
result? Nay, verily, there is yet a God that judgeth in the 
earth. But if such a theory as the one we have discussed were 
right, while bearing such fruits, his government would be practi- 
cally abdicated. 

The fifth and last consideration is drawn from man's duty to 
himself. The highest duty which man owes to himself is to 
preserve and improve his own virtue. Our race is fallen, and 
the reason and conscience which are appointed for our inward 
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guides are weakened and dimmed. But yet God places in our 
power a process of moral education by which they may be im- 
proved. The habit of acting rightly confirms their uncertain de- 
cisions, and a thorough rectitude of intention and candor act 
as the " euphrasy and rue " which clarify our mental vision. 
How clear, then, the obUgation to employ those high faculties 
in such a way that they shall not be perverted and sophisti- 
cated ? There is no lesson of experience clearer than this, that 
the habit of advocating what is not thoroughly believed to be 
light, perverts the judgment and obfuscates the conscience, until 
they become unrehable. No prudent instructor would approve 
of the advocacy of what was supposed to be error by the pupils 
in a debating society. Such an association was formed by a 
circle of pious young men in tho country ; and once upon a 
time it was determined to debate the morality of the manufac- 
ture of ardent spirits. But it was found that all were of one 
mind in condemning it. So, to create some show of interest, 
one respectable young man consented to assume the defence of 
the calhng, " for argument's sake." The result was, that he unset- 
tled his own convictions, and ultimately spent his life as a 
distiller, in spite of the grief and urgent expostulations of his 
friends, the censures of his church, and the uneasiness of a rest- 
less conscience. Nothing is better known by sensible men than 
the fact that experienced lawyers, while they may be acute and 
plausible arguers, are unsafe judges concerning the practical 
affairs of hfe. They are Ustened to with interest, but without 
confidence. Their ingenious orations pass for almost nothing, 
while the stammering and brief remarks of some unsophisticated 
farmer carry all the votes. The very plea by which advocates 
usually justify their zeal in behalf of chents seemingly unworthy 
of it, confesses the justice of these remarks. They say that they 
are not insincere in their advocacy, that they speak as they be- 
heve ; because it almost always occurs that after becoming in- 
terested in a case, they become thoroughly convinced of the 
righteousness of their own client's cause. Indeed, not a few 
have said that no man is a good advocate who does not acquire 
the power of thus convincing himself. But there are two par- 
ties to each case. Are the counsel on both sides thus convinced 
of the justice of their own causes, when of course, at least, one 
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must be wrong ? Fatal power : to bring the imperial principles 
of reason and conscience so under the dominion of self-interest 
and a fictitious zeal, that in one-half the instances they go 
astray, and are unconscious of their error! It has been re- 
marked of some men famous as politicians, who had spent 
their earlier years as advocates, that they were as capable 
of speaking well on the wrong side as on the right of pub- 
lic questions, and as likely to be found on the wrong side as on 
the right. 

Now, it is a fearful thing to tamper thus with the facilities 
which are to regulate our moral existence, and decide our im- 
mortal state. It may not be done with impunity. Truth has 
her sanctities ; and if she sees them dishonored, she will hide 
her vital beams from the eyes which delighted to see error 
dressed in her holy attributes, until the reprobate mind is given 
over to delusions, to believe Ues. Were there no force in any 
thing which has preceded, duty to one's self would constitute a 
sufficient reason against the common theory of the advocate's 
office. 

We conclude, therefore, that the only moral theory of the le- 
gal profession is that which makes conscience preside over every 
official word and act in precisely the same mode as over the pri- 
vate, individual life. It does not appear how the virtuous man 
can consistently go one inch farther, in the advocacy of a client's 
cause, than his own honest private judgment decides the judge 
and jury ought to go ; or justify in the bar anything which he 
would not candidly justify in his own private circle ; or seek for 
any client anything more than he in his soul believes righteous- 
ness demands. "Whatsoever is more than these, cometh of 
evil." It may be very true, that if all lawyers practiced this 
higher theory, the numbers and business of the profession would 
be vastly abridged. If the fraudulent exactor could find no one 
to become the professional tool of unjust designs ; if the guilty 
man, seeking to evade justice, were told by his advocate that his 
defence of him should consist of nothing but a watchful care 
that he had no more than justice meted out to him ; it is possible 
clients would be few, and litigation rare. But is it certain that 
any good man would regret such a result ? It might follow, also, 
that he who undertook to practice the law on this Christian 
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theory would find that he had a narrow and arduous road along 
which to walk. We, at least, should not lament, should Christian 
young men conclude so. Then, perhaps, the holy claims of the 
gospel ministry might command the hearts of some who are 
now seduced by the attractions of this attractive but dangerous 
profession. 
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I. 
Hampden Sidney, Va., April 18, 1876. 
To W. H. Ruffner, Esq., Superintendent of State Schools: 

Dear Sir: — Ton have undesignedly d3ne the cause of truth a 
service by so assailing the Virginia doctrines as advanced by 
me in the Southern Planter as to awaken the public curiosity 
to their defence. That defence I propose to continue in a brief 
reply to you by facts and arguments alone. I do not propose 
to follow you into any personalities. I am perfectly aware that 
ray person is, to the people of Virginia, too unimportant for 
them to feel interested in a squabble over its consistency or 
credit. I presume that their feeling for your private person al- 
so is not very different. For an important principle they may 
care. While my humble sphere as a minister and teacher may 
render the great public indifferent to me personally, my em- 
ployers and neighbors, who know me, need no defence of my 
personal credit from any disparagement from what quarter so- 
ever. They know that my position is thoroughly consistent 
and independent; that in my own education I never received 
from Church or State one dollar of eleemosynary aid; and that 
I have neither neglected nor abused any official trust commit- 
ted to me. 

238 
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You think it iutousisieut iu iuo t(> di^iii.ppiijvu auy IVtJC 
school because, you say, I am a professor in a "free school" — a 
theological seminary. This seminary is indeed truly "a free 
school." "I thank the Jew for that word." Founded and sus- 
tained by the spontaneous, unforced gifts of good men, it gives 
free tuition in divinity t3 young men «/ all denominations — 
even the most opposed to the donors — seeking the ministry. It 
is honestly and really a ''free school" — supported by free gifts, 
attended by free, voluntary pupils. Xo penny of the salary of 
its teachers is exacted by the tax-gatherer from unwilling hands 
to pay for a project or an inculcation which they disapprove. 
Your "free schools," like not a few of the other pretensions of 
Radicalism, are in fact exactly opposite to the name falsely as- 
sumed. The great bulk of those who pay the money for them 
d9 it, not "freely," but by compulsion. Tlrey are virtually 
thrust down our throats by the bayonet. And the exemplars 
you most boast and imitate not only make the payment compul- 
sory, but the attendance also, as your consistency will doubtless 
cause you to do in Virginia also in a few years. The only free- 
dom of your system is your freedom to compel other people's 
money. 

Your attacks on me breathe a great glorying in tli(> 
strength of your party. Their tone seem.s to cry: "Oh, vain 
man; seest thou not that thou resistest the inevitable? With 
us are all Kaisers, and all demagogues, and all their minions, 
and all tax-gatherers, and all tax-consumers. Who art thou 
against so many?" Well, perhaps, nobody. But it is precise- 
ly in this that every prudent, reflecting Virginian sees the con- 
clusive argument against your plan. Our true statesmen al - 
ways taught us that go^ermnent^ should not be allowed to^ go 
into any project a si de fr om its direct, legitimate ends, especially 
if that project would subsid ize jnany j)ersons__and create isx 
them a mo tive of personal advantage to uphold i t. Becau.se 
whenever that project might be wrested to mischief, these in- 
terested motives might j)revent a whDlesome and necessary 
rei)eal. Such is precisely the case with your project. It has be- 
come mischievous and tyrannical, in that it forces on us the use- 
less, impracticable, and dishonest attempt to teach literary arts 
to all negroes, when the State is unable to pay its debts and 
provide for its welfare, and has just been despoiled of its pos- 
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sessiwis by violence. And just so soon as a feeble voice is 
niised against this wrong, you flaunt before us this fact, that 
the vicious system has corrupted and subsidized so many 
luinds that the friends of right are powerless! Why, this is the 
very demonstration that I am right. This is the crowning con- 
demnation of your system. 

You seem also to think I wrote with great severity. I did 
write with great severity in one sense. How came you to over- 
look the fact, which every dispassionate reader saw, that my 
severity was all aimed, not at Virginia, but at her conquerors 
and oppressors? Was it because you found yourself in fuller 
sympathy with those conquerors than with your oppressed fel- 
low-citizens? Take heed, lest some, less your friends than I, 
should conclude so. 

Notwithstading your glorying, then, I mean once more to 
assert the unfashionable truth. Truth is never ou t nf date . It 
has sometimes happened that a tentative experience has thrown 
so much light upon a bad system as to re-open the discussion 
with better guidance than the previous. If the American peo- 
ple, after enjoying this bepraised system, are so deficient in can- 
dor and intelligence that they cannot review and amend wrong 
action, this is sufficiently convictive of the worthlessness of the 
plan. 

Ivet me also, at the outset, arrest all invidious outcrj- by say- 
ing that I am an advocate of the most universal education possi- 
ble, provided it be true education. I heartily recognize all the 
teachings of the golden rule, of pliilanthrophj', and of equality 
(so far as equality is righteous), which prompt us to desire for 
all our fellow-creatures, so far as possible, all the advantages of 
culture we value for ourselves — and that without distinguish- 
ing against classes. Let me say, once for all, / am an advocate 
for the State's providing, if necessary, all the aid for poor chil- 
dren's schooling which is really desirable and will be really util- 
ized by them— that is, VPQN THE OLD VIRGINIA PLAN. 1 
wish to satisfy the most overweening by the express admission 
that universal education would be a good thing, were it practica- 
ble. The argument is that under that providential order which 
Grod has imposed upon society, the effectual literary education 
of all is impossible, and therefore the promise of it is delusive 
and mischevious, and that when the State is an American demo- 
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cracy, especially, it is no safe or suitable agent for doing the 
work. 

We beg in by reassertlng_tlie famillar_ objection, so often 
c^ntemptuqusly^dismissedj that the ^Inclple upon which_ the 
State intrudes intptheparentiLLobUgation-andJun 
eating all children, is dangerous anji.agranan. It is the teach- 
ing of JheJBible and of sound poli tical ethics th at tjieeducatiop 
of children bglongsjo the sphere o f the family and is the duty iif 
the parents . The theory that the children of the Common - 
wealth are the charge of the Commonwealth is a pagan one. 
derived from heathen Sparta and Plato's heathen re public, and 
connected by re g ular, logica ljiequeprp with Ipgali/.pfl p rnptjt"- 
tion and_the_diss£lution of the co njugal tie . The dispensation 
of Divine Providence determines the social grade and the cul- 
ture of children on their reaching adult age by the diligence and 
faithfulness of their parents, just as the pecuniary condition of 
children at that epoch is determined. The desire of procuring 
for their children a desirable condition in all these respects is 
the grand stimulus which Providence has provided for the ef- 
forts of parents. It is His ordination that youth shall inherit 
the status provided for them by their parents, and improved it by 
their own exertions as aided by the Christian philanthropy of 
their fellow-men. Now, by what apology does the State (not anl 
evangelical, nor an eleemosynary institute by its nature) justify] 
itself in stepping in to revolutionize that order? By the plea 
that it (the State) is so vitally interested in the intelligence of 
the citizens that this entitles her to take effectual means for pre- 
venting their ignorance. See, now, whither this assumption 
leads. The morality of the citizens is far more essential to the 
welfare of the State; and the only effectual basis for morals is/ 
the Christian religion. Therefore the State would be yet more/ 
bound to take order that all youth be taught Christianity. And 
this is just the argument by which Dr. Chalmers and Mr. Glad- 
stone (before his political somersaults began) strenuously de- 
fended church establishments. Again, physical destitution of 
the citizens Is as dangerous to the State as ignorance ; therefore 
the State would be entitled to interfere for her own protection 
and repair that calamitous condition of destitution which their 
own and their parents' vices and laziness have entailed on a 
part of the people, by confiscating, for their relief, the honestly- 
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earned property of the virtuous and thrifty and their children. 
The last two inferences are precisely as fair as the first. Prin- 
ciples always bear their fruits; a nd the frie n ds of this principle 
will in due time become consistent, and claim at le ast the last 
inference, along with_the first. They are n ot likely to adop t 
the^ second, because tlie_ culture anjLethics. o f the "common 
school" will leave thefflj^ after a time, too corrupt and atheistic 
to recognize the value of moral^ity or its spurce — the Christian 
religion . 

We often hear this apology for the State's wholesale intrus- 
ion into education advanced with the exactness of a commer- 
cial transaction. They say: "It C9sts less money to build 
school-hou ses than jails. " But wha t i f it turns out that the 
S tate's expe nditure in school-ho use is one of the thi ngs which 
necess itates t he expendit ure in jails ? The fruits of the system 
show that such is the result, and hence the plea for the State's 
intrusion is utterly delusive. The regular result of the kind of 
education which alone it can give is to propagate crime. Alli- 
son's History of Europe states tliat forty years ago two-thirds 
of the inhabitants of France could neither read nor write. In 
Prussia, at the same time, the government had made secular ed- 
ucation almost universal, by compelling parents to send their 
children to school from seven to fourteen years of age. Statis- 
tics of the two countries show that serious crime was at that 
time fourteen times as prevalent in intelligent Prussia as in ig- 
norant France — volume V., page 15. Again it has been found 
from the official records of the 86 departments of Prance 
that the amount of crime has, without a single exception, been 
in proportion to the amount of scholastic instruction given in 
each. Again, we are told that much the largest number of the 
lewd women of Paris come from those departments where there 
is most instruction. In Scotland the educated criminals are to 
the uneducated as four and a half to one. M. De Toqueville re- 
marked of the United States that crime increased most rapidly 
where there was most instruction. The ancients testify that the 
moral condition of the "Barbarians" was comparatively pure 
beside that of the Greeks and Bomans, and that the most refined 
cities were the most corrupt. But let us bring the comparison 
nearer home. The Northern States of the Union had previous- 
ly to the war all adopted the system of universaJ State schools, 
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and the Southern States had not. In 1850 the former liad tliir 
teen and a half millions of people, and twenty-three thousiuid 
six hundred and sixty-four criminal convictions. The Soul h 
(without State schools) had nine and a half millions, and two 
thousand nine hundred and twenty-one criminal convictions— 
that is to say, after allowing for the difference of population, 
the "educated" masses were something more than six times as 
criminal as the "uneducated." The same year the North was 
supporting 114,700 paupers, and the South 20,500. The "unin- 
telligent" South was something more than four times as well 
qualified to provide for its own subsistence as the "intelligent" 
North! But Massachusetts is the native home of the public 
school in America. In Boston and its adjacent county the per- 
sons in jails, houses of correction or refuge, and in alms-houses 
bore among the whites the ratio of one to every thirty-four. 
(Among the wretched, free blacks it was one to every sixteen.) 
In Richmond, the capital of "benighted" Virginia, the same un- 
happy classes bore the ratio of one to every one hundred and 
twelve. Such are the lessons of fact. Indeed, it requires only 
the simpliest ocular inspection to convince any observer that 
the economical plea for State schools is illusory. In the South 
State school-houses were unknown, and consequently jails and 
penitentiaries were on the most confined and humble scale. The 
North is studded over with grand and costly public school- hous- 
es, and her jails are even more "palatial" in extent and more 
numerous than they. 

All such promiscuous efforts to educ ate t he whole masses 
by a ny secular a uthority m ust disa^BBglPt ^ur ho pes, an d reaujt 
in mischief, for a second reason. It finds its illustration in the 
h omely proverb, that "while one man may lead a hors e to water 
a hundred cannot make him drink ." True education, taken in 
any extent of its m eaning, broad or narro w, is jo^reatly a moral 
process that a (^rtain_amounJj)fjispiiufi(>n and desire in its sub- 
jeet is an absol ute prerequisite . The horse may be drenched, 
but that is not drinking; and the drench is not nourishment to 
be assimilated, but medicine. So, a knowledge of letters may be 
"exhibited" (as the medical men phrase it) to the resisting or 
apathetic mind; but there is no assimilation of the mental pabu- 
lum and no recruitment of spiritual strength. Something else 
must be first done, then, besides building and equipping a school 
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for souls which are in this State; and that is something which 
the State run never do — at least not by its schools. The moral 
aspiration and virtuous aims must be present, which alone w^l^l 
utilize a knowledge of letters. This is very plain. Now, it will 
be_fouud_generally true that In this country it is, pi:eciselj_the 
children of those who are presumed to need State edu cation, and 
for whom the provision is chiefly designed, who are in this nn- 
prepared condition. If the State contained no children save 
those of parents who had the intelligence, the virtue, the aspir- 
ation, and also the property, or else the industry, which would 
make them resolved and able to educate their own, then, of 
course, it would be wholly superfluous for the Government to in- 
terfere. But these are the only children to whom letters are, in 
the general a real means of culture or elevation. Separate those 
who, in our fruitful land have neither aspiration, nor industry, 
nor property enough to insure that they will educate their own 
children, and in those children we usually find precisely that 
apathetic and hopeless condition, which renders this means nu- 
gat:ji-v, or worse. Tlie parents are the real architects o f their 
children's destiny, and the State jjannot helpjt. There are, of 
course, exceptions. There are meritorious parents reduced by 
exceptional calamities to destitution, and there are a few 
"rough diamonds" unearthed in the unlikely mines of grovelling 
families. Such exceptions should be provided for; but wise 
legislators do not make universal systems to reach exceptional 
cases. 

The law which we assert is accounted for by several practi- 
cal causes. Parents who remain too poor and callous to educate 
their own children are so because they are ignorant, indolent, 
unaspiring, and vicious. The children's characters are usually 
as much the progeny of the parents as their bodies. Again: 
The aspiration, virtuous desire, and energy of the parents are ab- 
solutely essential to supply that impulse, which the child's mind 
requires to overrule its youthful heedlessness, and to impel it to 
em.ploy and assimilate its otherwise useless acquisitions. And 
once more: The home education is so much more po tential than 
t_hat of the school, that the little modicum o-f training which a 
" commo n-schonl" sj'stem can give bo the average _masses_ is ut- 
terly trivial and impotent as a means of reversing Jlie child' s ten - 
dency. That which costs nothing is never valued. Old Judge 
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Buell. of Albany, placed a sack of a new variety of beautiful 
wheat upon the counter of the pavilion at a great agricultural 
fair, with a label inviting every farmer to take one quart as a 
gratuity, for seed. At night the sack was almost untouched. 
The old gentleman fretted at this result, took it the second day 
t) the bfifith iif a seeds man, and directed him to sell it at two 
dollars per quart. It was at once bought up greedily. One of 
the best teachers we ever knew determined to devote his latter 
years to the ]ihilantlir(i|iir work of teaching a gratuitous school 
fur his ueighlwrs. In a few ni.mths it had dwindled to five pu- 
pils, and died a natural death within a year. There is a natural 
humiliation also in being compelled to accept the provision of 
charity, or of the State, for that which conscience tells parents 
is obligatory on them. These reasons accjnnt foi- tlie fact, 
which the advucates of ])nblic schudls so desire to hide, that thv 
rhildren do not attenil, and the parents do nor care to make them 
attend. He who goes "behind the .scenes" in the Northern 
States knows how extensively this is true. The rising move- 
ment for a "compulsory education'^ is a confession of this fact. 
The unwilling disclosiiic of the failure of the system is the only 
thing this new nioveiiient will effect; f:ir its folly is clear from 
this simple thought, that it contravenes, worse than all, the a.x- 
iom: "One man can lead the horse to water," etc. Hence it re- 
sults, that the class whicli is low enough to need this Stare aid, 
is one which usually cannot be elevated liy it. But the abor- 
tive effort will awaken otlier influeiices. as we shall see, whicli 
are likely to make the children more miserable and less innocent 
than their ignorant parents. 

Must the i)liilanthropist, then, submit to the conclusion 
that ignorance' and its consei]uences must needs be hereditni'y, 
and that knowledge, culture, and virtue are not to be extended 
beyond the fortunate youth for whom their parents secure them? 
We reply: this sad law djes hold, and must hold to a far wider 
extent than our over-weening zeal is willing to acknowledge. 
Yet its rigor may be relaxed lint not by the meddling of the civil 
magistrate oi- the arm of legislation. The agency must be so- 
cial and Ohristian. The work must be done by laying hold of 
the sentiments, hearts, and consciences of parents and children 
together — not through their grammatical and arithmetical fac- 
ulties. The agents for this blessed work are the neighbor and 
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the church. Chi-istian charity and zeal, with the potent social 
influences dosiending from superioi^ to inferiors, in a society 
which it; practically a kindly and liberal aristocracy; these ma^' 
break the reign of ignorance and unaspiring apathy. The State 
cannot; the wopk is above its sphere. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

R. L. DABNEY. 



DE. DABNEY AGAIN. 



UniveiMl Education as Involving the Idea of the Leveller — All 
cannot Aspire to the Highest Stations— Manual Labor or 
Savagery the Destiny of the Major I'art— Fancy Philan- 
thropists — The (,'oTnm'on School Alumni — Theological 
Quacks — A Little Learning a Dangerous Thing. 



II. 



Hampden Sidney, Va., April 22, 1876. 
To W. H. Ruffner, Esq., Superintendtnt of State Schools: 

Dear Sir. — In the thi rd place this theory of universal edu- 
cation_iii_ letters bj the State involves the absurd and impossi- 
ble idea of the Leveller,_as though it were possible for all. men 
to have equal dest i nie s in human socie ty. IHsji_fayorite^j)ro- 
positio n wi th the asserters of these so-called American ideas, 
thajL "every American boy should improve himself as though he 
might some day be President of the United States." That is to 
say^thesj'stem supposes and fosters a universal. discontent with 
the allotments of Providen ce,^ and the inevitaible graduations of 
r ank, p ossessions and privilege. It is too obvious to need many 
words, that this temper is anti-Ohristian; the Bible, in its whole 
tone, inculcates the opposite spirit of modest contentment with 
our sphere, and directs the honorable aspiration of the good 
man to the faithful performance of its duties, rather than to the 
amibitious purpose to get out of it and above it. It may be ask- 
ed, does not the Bible recognize that fact, so pleasing to every 
generous mind, that the lower ranks now and then prodiice a 
youth worthy of the highest? Yes, David was taken from the 
sheep-folds to be Israel's most glorious king. But the Bible- 
idea is (and David's was a case precisely in point) that the hum- 
ble boy is to exhibit thi.s fitness for a nobler destiny, not by dis- 
content and greedy cravings, but by his exemplary performances 
in his lower lot; and that Providence and his fellow-citizens are 
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to call Mm to "come up higher." For these instances of native 
merit, which are usually few, the State has no need to legislate. 
They will rise of themselves. They cannot be kept down, pro- 
vided only we do not legislate against them, but leave them the 
carriere euverte aux talents; or, if they will be the better for any 
provision, it should be exceptional, as they are exceptional cases. 
\\'ith this pxce])ti(in, it is utterly false that every American 
boy may aspire to the higher stati:)nsiof life. In_the_Jqttery of 
life these prizes must be relatively few — only a few can reach 
them. Nor is it right or practicable to give to all txiys an "even 
start" in the race for th«n. The State, of coiir.si^ sliould not leg- 
i slate to the dii-tadvantage of any in this nu-e^ut w e mean tha t 
Providence, social laws, and parental virtues and efforts, do in- 
evitably legislate in favor of so'me classes of boys in their start 
in that race, and if the State undertakes to eounteryail that leg- 
islation of nature by levelling action, the attempt is wicked, mis- 
chievous, and fut ile. The larger part of every civilized people 
is, and ever will be, addicted to i-egular, manual labor. The idea 
that the diffnsi m of intelligence and im])rovement of the arts 
are so to lighten the doom of labor, that two or three hours' 
work daily will provide for thr wants of all, and leave the low- 
est laborer the larger part of his day for intellectual pursuits, is 
a prepisterous dream. Let experience decide. Does the pro- 
gTess of modern ci\ilization tend to exact "shorter hours" of its 
laborers than the barbarous state? Human desires always out- 
run human means. If this Utopian era is ever to come, when 
two or three hours of the artisan's time will be wi>rth a day's 
work, the artificial wants of him and his family will have outrun 
him, in demanding the expenditure of five or six days' wages in 
one. The laborer will still find a motive for working all day as 
now — unles-s he turn loafer! And the last words remind us, 
that thednexoraible law of nature we have just pointed out is, on 
the whole, a beneficent one; for it is necessary to prevent man- 
kind from abusing their leisure. The leisu rg_ conferred by 
wealth is now often abused. So would that secured for _the 
poor, by this fancied wealth of intelligence, be yet more abused; 
and the six or eight hours redeemed fr3m manual toil wmild 
be devoted, not to intellectual pursuits, but to wasteful and de 
grading vices. And these vices would soon rivet again the yoke 
of constant labor upon their necks, or the fetters of the jail or 
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liouse of CDi-rection. ^Xe repeat: The destiny of 
the major part of the human family is the alternative of manual 
labor or savagery. 

Now, no people will ever connect a real pursuit of mental 
culture with the lot of constant manual labor. The two are in- 
compatible. Neither time, nor taste, nor strength, nor energy of 
brain will be found for both. Have not all manual-labor 
schools been failures? The man that works all day (usually) 
docs not study. The nerve-force has been expended an the mus- 
cles, and none is left for mental effort. Hence, we care not how 
universally the State may force the arts of penmanship and 
reading on the children of laborers, when these become laboring 
men they will cease to read and write; they will practically dis- 
use the arts as cumbersome and superfluous. This is a fact at 
which your enthusiast for common schools is very loath to look; 
iu/ it is a stubborn one. The laboring classes in States whicli 
profess to give a universal education do not make any more 
beneficial use of letters, than those elsewhere. Prussia has for 
more than a generation conipelled all her peasantry to go to 
school; but she is full of middle-aged peasants who have forgot- 
ten how to read, and who, in fact, never read. In boasted Mas 
siichusetts herself the very superintendents of the free schools 
lament that the State has more than ever of laboring poor, espe- 
cially among the agricultural laborers, who neither know nor 
care anything concerning letters, for themselves or their chil- 
dren. The denyers of these stU'bbom facts are only the flatter- 
ers, not the friends, of the laborers. 

Again our fancy-'philanthropist will raise his out-cry, that if 
these views are admitted they condemn more than half of our 
fellow-creatures to a Boeotian stupidity and mental darkness. 
We might answer, first, that his expedients are futile to reverse 
that doom. The only difference 'between him and us is, that 
ho is too quixotic, or uncandid, or interested, to admit the fact. 
God has made a social sub-soil to the top-soil, a social founda- 
tion in the dust, for the superstructure — the Utopian cannot un- 
make it, least of all by his patchwork. But th ere is ji 
secon d answer; he forgets that the use of letters is not educa- 
tion, but only^one means of education, and not the only means. 
The laboring classes find th eix.ajLBropriate mental and moral 
cul tivation jn their tasks thenM^lves^and in the example aj''^ ^ii' 
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fluence of the superiors for whom they labor. The plou ghman 
or artisan cultivates his mental faculties most appropriatelj_in 
acquiriug skill and iv.soui-ce for his work. He trains the moral 
virtues b.v the fidelity and endurance with which he performs 
that work. He ennobles his taste and^entiiuCTt^jnMo pking utj 
tj the supenor whu i-iiiploys him. If to these influences you add 
the awakening, elevating, expanding force of Chiistian princ i- 
])les-. jou have given that laborer a true education — a hundred 
fold nioie tiuejjn ire suitable, more useful, than the communica 
tion of certain literary arts-, whicli he will alinon^nei-e.ssarily 
disuse. Let the reader i-ecall that brilliant passage of Macaulay. 
as just as brilliant, in which he shdw.'s, against Dr. Johusan, that 
the Athenian populace, without bunk.'!, was a highlyculHvated 
people. Let him rememt>ei- how entirely tlie greatness of the 
feudal bariiiis in the middle ages, was dissociated from all 
"clerkly arts;" yet they weiv warriors, stntesm«i. poets, and 
gentlemen. Sn. our dwu cimntry ]>resents an humbler instance 
/in the more respectable nf the African fi-eedmen. Tens of 
' tlioasiLnds of these, ignorant of letters, bnt traiucil to practical 
skill, thought, and resonrce, by intelligent masters, and imitat- 
ing theii' su])ei-i(U- breeding :ind sentinuMits, ]ires('nt, in every 
aspect, a far "higher style of man" than yonr Yankee laborer 
from his common school, with his shallow smattering and pur- 
blind conceit, and his wretched newspa^ier stuffed with moral 
garbage fi'(mi the police-courts, and with false and poisonous 
lieiesies in politics and religion. Put such a man in the same 
arena with the Soutliei'n slave from a i-espectable plantation, 
and in one week's time the ascendancy of the Xegro. in self-res- 
pect, courage, breeding, prowess and pi-actical intelligence, will 
assert itself palpably to the Yankee and to all spectators. The 
.slave was. in fact, the educated man. 

Let it be granted, as we have just implied, that there is a 
certain nse which this alumnus of the common scIlooI may con- 
tinue to make of his knowledge of lettei-s. This gives us our 
strongest argument. Then the common schools will have ere 
ated a nnmerons "public" of readers one-quarter or one-tenth 
cultivated; and the sure result will be the production for thdr 
nse of a false, shallow^ sciolist literature, science, and theology, 
infinitely worse than blank ignorance. "AVheresoever the car- 
cass is, thither will the eagles be gathered together." This will 
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be the sure result of the law of supply and demand inspired bv 
a mercenary spirit. Formerly literature was for the educated; 
it was their occupation, and they formed the constituency for 
whom the producers of literature labored; consequently the lit- 
erature of the civilized nations was characterized by all that 
was most decent in manner, elevated in sentiment, and thor- 
ough and jnst in argument, of which their sooiety could boast. 
The uneducated or quarter-educated formed no direct oonstitu- 
eucy for authors and publishers; they did not ibid for them, or 
eater ito them. These unlettered classes received their ideas of 
literary, poliHeal, philosophical, and theological subjects (the 
most ignorant virtually have their politics, philosophy, and the- 
ology), from their social superiors, through social channels. And 
this was a source niueh safer than the present "literature for 
the millions," because much higher, ]mrer, and more disinterest- 
ed. The consequence was, that the unlettered classes reflected 
the opinions, sentiments, and elevated tone of the uppermost 
stratum; now it is those of a class lower and more sordid than 
themselves. Thus the Southern overseer, who read little but 
his Bible, had a judgment infinitely better trained, a moral tone 
far higher, and a social, political, and religious creed far sounder 
than J:lie modem alumnus of your "common school," with his 
Leveller's arrogance and envy, and his armful of cheap news- 
papers. The overseer had the landed gentry who employed 
him as his instructors and models, and through them drew his 
s peculative opinions frpm the n oblest minds of^the South; the 
Crawfords, OheveSj MadisonSj Harbours, Randolphs, Calhouns. 
The common school alumnus has the wretched S(i(i!ists aud 
theological quacks, who drive their sordid trade in cheap peri- 
odiral liter ature. The advocates of the Yankee system iboast in 
it, and revile the old one in that the latter made letti-rs the pre- 
rogative of the few; theirs of the many. But letters of what 
sort? Here we have "given them a Roland for their Oliver." 

We appeal to facts. Has not the creation_ of this large 
reading (but not truly educated) public occasioned a flood of 
mischievous, h eretical, sciplistic, corrupting literature? The 
result is that the book and newspaper-making trade has, for 
sordid purposes, brought down to the lower classes a multitude 
of speculations on the most dangerous subjects, with which nu 
mind is prepared to deal for itself and independently, until it is 
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i'eiy thoroughly trained and informed. That thorough mental 
discipline and full learning the common schools can nevex„give 
to these masses. They may as well promise that every agrarian 
among them shall be an Astor or a Rothschild in wealth. The 
state of European and Yankee society under this new impulse 
illustrates the facts we assert. Tlie .smattering which State 
education has given the masses has iiut been to them the open- 
ing of Pandora's box. It has only launched them in an ocean 
whicii they are incompetent to navigate. Every manufactory 
is converted into a debating club, where the operatives intoxi- 
cate their minds with the most licentijus vagaries of opinions 
upon every fundamental subject of politics and religion; and 
thty have only knowledge enough to run into danger, without 
having a tenth part of the knowledge necessary to teach them 
their danger and incompetency. It was this system 
which prepared the way for the "International So- 
cicry," and the horrors of the Paris Commune. So far are these 
nations from being healthily illuminated, they are an easy prey 
to the most destructive heresies, social and religious; and their 
condition is far more unwholesome and volcanic, witli a more 
terrifying prospect of social dissolution, anarchy, and blood- 
shed, than was ever presented by the ignorance of the "middle 
ages." So obvious was this tendency to thoughtful minds thir- 
ty-five years ago that the great historian Heerea, with his inti- 
mate acquaintance with all the defects of mediaeval society, an- 
nounced the deliberate opinion that the art of printing was des- 
tined to be more a curse than a blessing to Europe. It is not 
necessary for us to espouse that opinion; here is. at least, a fair 
instance for the application of the maxim of Poipe, now so uni- 
versally and disdainfully ignored: 

"A Tittle learning is a dangerous thing, 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring; 
For shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 
vBut drinking deeply sobers us again." 

T[)e amount of this grave objection is that wJi£jL±be State 
interferes in thejworlL<>f common school educatioUj^it inevitablv 
does not enough, or too much. Togivetlmt large le arning and 
thorough discipline necessary for setting the mind to deal inde- 
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pe ndeiitlv with the corrupt labyrinth of modern current opinion 
IS beyo nd the Stela'js. power. What she does give usually pre- 
pares the victims for the literary seducers. 

It is one of the most important and best established maxims 
of social science that influence descends Hence, if you would 
permeate the whole popular mass with any wholesale inilueuce, 
the wisest plan is to place the element of good at the top, that 
it may percolate downwards. The engineer, when he wishes to 
supply the humblest, lowliest lane or alley of a city with pure 
water, establishes his reservoir upon the topmost hill; and 
thence it descends, without any other force than its own gravity, 
to every door aud every lip. So the most effectual, the most 
truly philanthropic mode for elevating the lower classes of so- 
ciety is to provide for the rise of the superior class. This is na- 
ture's process; she elevates the whole mass (by lifting it from 
above so that all the parts rise together, preserving that relation 
of places on whose preservation the whole organism depends. 
Thefashionableplanis to place the leverunder the bottonistones 
and prize them to the level of the cap-stones of which the result 
is that the whole structure tumbles into rubbish. The establish- 
ment of the University of ^'irginia for giving the most thorough 
training to advanced scholars has been the most truly liberal 
measure f:)r the cultivation of the masses ever adopted in the 
State. It teaches only a few hundred of young men, and those 
only in the highest studies? True, but in gi\'ing them a higher 
standard of acquirement it has elevated as well as multiplied all 
the teachers of every grade; making the instruction better, down 
to the primary schools where the children of the poor learn the 
rudiments of reading. And what is better still, it has made 
thorough culture respectalble, and diffused honest aspirations 
to the lowest ranks. Your very obedient servant, 

R. .L. DABNEY. 



ANOTHER DABNEY BOLT FOR DR. RUFFXER'S BENE- 
FIT. 



Overweening Philanthropists — Decent and Vile Children — ^The 
Danger of Disease — What Dr. Dabney Thinks of Southern 
Negroes as Compared witli Northern I'oor Whites — Dema- 
gogues and Politicians and Their Relation to the Free 
School System — The Testimony of Webster, Not the Dic- 
tionary Man — An Alternative Horrible to Contemplate. 



III. 



Hampden Sidney, Y:i., April 25, 1876. 
To W. H. Ruff Iter Esq., Superintendent of State Schools: 

Dear Sir, — ln_tlie objections, thus far set forth there are 
premises whidi, however true Jjid iinpregnalble, are n ow so un- 
fashionable that with many they will meet no response bu^n 
angry outcry. The application of thein would demolish _go 
many vain idols, now much cherished, that the writer cannot 
hqpe^forja_hearing even, from many minds. Tiine must be the 
only teacher fur these overweening philanthropists. When they 
are taught by him that this system of State education has utter- 
ly failed to produce the benefits they designed, and has fixe d on 
us the misc hiefs a^bove described. -the.y will learn^that the se ar e 
t he wor ds of truth and soberness. But we puiipase to present 
three other points of objection not involving the principles ex- 
pounded in the previous part of this discussion, more practicaJ 
and indisputable; and either one of these is sufficient far the ut- 
ter condemnation of the system. 

The first is, that if a system of universal common schools is 
to be carried out in good faith, there must be a mixture of the 
children of the decent and the children af the vile in the same 
society during the most plastic age. The boast is: that the ed- 
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ucation is to be for all, and most prominentlv for the lowest and 
most ignorant, bacause they need it most. Then, if this boast 
is to be faithfully realized, all the moral lepers among the chil- 
dren of a given district must be thrust into the society of our 
children at school. In order to receive the shallow modicum of 
letters there dispensed, they must be daily brought into pergonal 
contact with the cutaneous and other diseases, the vermin — 
(Yes, dear reader, it is disgusting! We would spare you if faith- 
fulness permitted; but the foulness belongs to the plan, not to 
us) — the obscenity, the profanity, the groveling sentiments, the 
violence of the gamins, with which our boasted material civili- 
zation teems in its more populous places. This must be done, 
too, at the tender and imitative age of childhood. The high, 
sacred j)rerpgative of the virtuous parent to choose the moral 
influences f or his own beloved offspring must be sacrificed to 
this ruth less, levelling idol. Every experienced teacher Imows 
that pupils educate each other more than he educates them. The 
t housand nameless influences — -literary, social, moral— not only 
of the pl aj^ groun d j)ut of the scjiool-room, the whispered conver- 
s ation, the cland estine note, the slj grimace, the sly pinch, the 
good_gr_bad reoitatiQn,_inpuld the plastic character of children 
f ar more than the most faithful teacher' s hafid- 

Now, there are some quarters of our towns and cities, and 
some rural neighborhoods, where this difficulty is little felt; 
either because the limited population is nearly homogeneous, or 
because the poor are decent and virtuous. Especially has the 
latter case been realized in many country communities of the 
South, where such was the cleanliness, propriety, good breed- 
ing, and moral elevation of the poorer families, imbibed from 
their kindly dependence on cultivated superiors, that a neigli- 
borhood school could be made to include all the white children, 
without serious injury to the morals of any. But the levelling 
policy, of which State common schools are a constituent mem- 
ber, now claims to make the blacks equal, socially and political- 
ly, to the most reputable whites. Against the collection of 
white children into the same public schools with Negroes, the 
very principle which we are illustrating, has made a protest so 
indignant and determined that, althiough the protest of the con- 
quered, it has been heard in all the Southern States, except 
Louisiana. The refusal to hear it there resulted in the absolute 
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banislimi'nt ;if the childrGn of thf> white citizens from the schools 
supported by tlieir money. And tlii.s protest has not been, as 
the eiicniy and eonqneror deems it, tlie mere expri'-tsion of caste- 
prejudici', but tlie eonscientinus demand of tlie natural right to 
our children from moral contamination. Here, then, we have a 
broad, a rei-ofrnized applicati;)n of this potent objection to tlie 
State system. The whole Soutlieni people make the objection; 
nearly all the friends of State education admit its force in this 
case. But on this conceded case there are two remarks to be 
made. First, the cduce.^.sion is inconsistent with the wlole the- 
ory of State schools and of the levellinp; system to wliich thej' 
belong. This is so clearly felt, that even now the determined ad- 
vocates of Slate edoication are candid enough to foreshadow the 
withdrawal of the concessiou, speaking of it as an arrangement 
"necessary for the timeibeing.'' Is it your opinion that this con- 
cession should be yielded t) us temporarily or permanently? Do 
you think that it should be witlidravvn after a little, when all the 
staunch old Confederates like me have died out; or that the Xe- 
groes should ne\er be admitted to the same schools as the 
whites? Yankeedom and Negrodoni are listening for your con- 
sistent answer. Second. The Southem Negroes are a less de- 
graded and vicious race than many large elements of the white 
poor, wlio, in parts of the Korth, have free entrance into the 
common schools there. Indeed, the force of the social objection 
is felt and acted on by numbers of the Northern i)eople. Many 
are the blatant advocates of the system among the people of 
property, who yet dream not of sending their own children to 
the common schools. They consult their popularity by pretend- 
ing to advocate the system; and yet, for their own offspring, 
they will not so much as touch it with a tip of their fingers. And 
many are the Phariasaic negroph(i.bists who bereate and revile 
the Southern people for resisting this abhorrent amalgamation 
of their children with blacks; who would flout with foul soorn 
the proposal to send their own pampered brats to the common 
school near them along with the children of their poor white 
neighbors. 

Sometimes it is asked, "How are the degraded classes to be 
elevated if they are thus to be denied all association with those 
better tha n themselves?" We reply that while we fuHx recog- 
nize the Christian duty of seeking the degraded and of drawing 
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t^em up to purer associations, we beg leave to demur against 
employing^ ourinnocent and inexperienced children as the mis- 
sionaries. The braving of this moral contagion is the proper 
work of mature men and women of virtuej_and these ar e to elc - 
vate theix beneficiaries by holding to them the^ relation j)f bene- 
volent superiors, not of comrades _and equak jn_acliioo!irponi 
and play-ground. It is claimed that it is the teacher's part to 
prevent those "evil communications which corrupt good man- 
ners." We reply that it is impossible; he would need more than 
the hundred hands of Briareus and the hundred eyes of Argus, 
with more moral fidelity than falls to the .share of any save 
apostles and martyrs. Is the pittance paid to a common-school 
teacher likely to purchase all these splendid endowments? It is 
said that if a fastidious parent does not like the social atmos- 
phere of the common school he may pay for a more select pri- 
vate o ne. But he is^texed compulso rily to s upport J±is schooi 
wJuchjarcntM duty_ f orbidj^ him to usej so^that the system in 
this Kise_ amounts to an iniq^uitous penalty upon him for his 
faithfulness to his conscience. What clea ^rjnstance^qf perse 
cution could ari se? Once more it is sneeringly asked: "Have 
children's morals never been corrupted in private schools?" 
They have, alas, often been. But this only shows our argument 
stronger instead of weaker; for it proves that parental vigilance 
as to the moral atmosphere of the children's comrades needs to 
be greatly increased; while this system insists upon extinguish- 
mg all such conscientious watchfulness, and provides the pun- 
ishment of a mulct for its exercise. 

The second objection is yet more damning as against the 
system of State schools in this country. They are, and will in- 
evitably be, wielded by the demagogues, who are in power for 
the time, in the interests of their faction. Here is a danger and 
a cur se which must not be estimated by the results of the system 
i n any other country, such as Scotland or Prussia. In the for- 
mer kingdom the Presbyterian system of parochial schools gave 
what was virtually a national primary education. But it was not 
obnoxious to this perversion to factious uses. Scotland is a lit- 
tle country, and was then almost absolutely homogeneous in 
religion and politics; the giovemment was a stable, hereditary 
monarchy, of the change of which there was neither possibility 
nor desire; the schools were controlled by the parish clergy and 
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kirk sessions, parties whose attitude was at once independent, 
and dissociated from political objects and managers. In rru.s- 
sia, also, we see a permanent military monarchy ruling the peo- 
ple with a uniformity and resistless power which has hitherto 
left no hope to the demagogue. It is very true that this mon- 
archy does manipulate the State schools in the interest of its 
own perpetuity, and in doing so inflicts on the minds of thu 
people no little injury. But the w rang thus done is ii.s ^liitu 
as snow compared with pitch, when set against the foul per- 
versions_ wrou^M by our denwgogues in power. For an old, 
stable monarchy is always infinitely more deceiLt_iiiLd,modera_te 
than a democratic faction in America rioting on the spoils of 
party success. The teachings of the monarchy, if self-interest- 
ed, are at least conservative and consistent; and they include 
a respectable knowledge of the Christian religion. It will be 
utterly delusive, therefore, to argue for the value of State com- 
mon schools from Scotland or Prussia. Our demagogues will 
take effectual care that our schools shall not yield us even the 
mixed fruits which those nations have reaped from theirs. 

Forjsvhat is it on which American polit ician s doj iot lay 
their harpy hands to get or to keep the spoils of_offlce? On the 
offices themselves, which the law has instituted for the public 
service; on finance; on commerce; on the railroads; on the 
productive industries of the citizens; on taxation; on our holy 
religion itself! And, like the harpies, whatever they touch 
they contaminate! That the school system of the States is per- 
verted to factions and sordid ends is S'O notorious that we shall 
not insult the intelligence of our readers by many testimonies. 
Has not the supreme official of the school system in the State 
of Indiana, for instance, been seen to publish to the world his 
unblushing boast that he had .successfully arrested the whole 
machinery to inculcate upon all the children of that State the 
malignant and lying creed of Radicalism? And this maa, after 
satisfying his masters, the Radical Legislature, of his success 
in placing this gospel of hate and murder, and these utter falsi- 
fications of history and fact and constitutional law, in the ten- 
der hand of every child in Indiana, only intimates, in the most 
gingerly and apologetic way, a faint inclination to give them 
the Word of God: which yet, he hastens to assure them, he had 
not presumed to attempt! Ag.ainjjhese_ omnipotent school 
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boards, under the plausilile pretext of umforniitj' of text-hiiolvs, 
enter into ;illiances with capitalists who are publishers of books 
(for what solid consideration, who can tell?) , giving them the 
monogol^^^of manufacturing American history, ethics and poli- 
tics for the children of a whole State, without leaving any op- 
tion to the parent. T his single feature, presented by the alli- 
ance of the "Book-Trade" with the Education Boards, is suffi- 
cient to condemn the whole in the judgment^ of everj^inde- 
pendent min d. If it is not corrected the liberty of the citizens 
is gone. In some of those Southern States where the Conserva- 
tives have been so fortunate as to retain control of the State 
governments the advocates of State education are openly heard 
attempting, in their new-born zeal, to reconcile the people to the 
measure forced upon them by promising that it shall be so 
manipulated as to train the next generation of negroes to vote 
with the Conservatives. Now the temptation of the oppressed 
to foil their oppressors may be very strong; and they may be 
inclined to toe rather unscrupulous in the means of defense 
against enemies so unscrupulous and abhorred as the carpet- 
bag horde. It may be very alluring to us to employ this tyran- 
nical system, which is forced upon us against our will, to the 
ruin of its inventors, and thus to "hoist the engineer with his 
own petard." But the foreseeing man cannot but remember 
that it is a dangerous force which is employed, and that on any 
change of the faction in power what we hope to make sauce to 
the (Radical) goose may become sauce to the (Conservative) 
gander. It is a hazardous game for good people to attempt to 
"fight the devil with fire." 

This perversion of a pretended system of education is as in- 
tolerabl e as it is certain. It is ha rd enough to have a triumphant 
facti on rule us in a modejwhich outrages our sense of equity 
and patrioti s m — s hall they alsoabuse their power to poison the 
minds of our own children against the principles which we 
honor, and to infect them with the errors which we detest? Is 
it not eno ugh That our industries must all be burdened and our 
interests blighted by the selfish expedients of demagogues 
grasping after power and plunder? Must the very souls of our 
children^be m ade m e rchandis e and trafficked_with in the same 
hateful cause? What freemen can endure it? These practices 
have already discloaed their destructive fruits in preparing a 
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whole generation, by a pupilage of lies, for a war of plunder 
iind subjugation against the South. For years before the war the 
'.sectiiinal and aggressive party had control of the State educa- 
tion in New England and the Northwest. They used their op- 
]>oi'tunity diligently; and the result was that when the chance 
tn strike came, they had a whole generation trained t9 their 
]iui-]K)se in hatred of the South and in constitutional heresies. 
Such was the testimony of Daniel Webster. Two gentlemen 
from ^"irginia — 'Old collegemates of mine — were visiting Wash- 
ington during Mr. Pilmore's administratijn. Webster's return 
towards an impartial course had then gained him some respect 
in the South, and my two friends paid their respects to him. 
While conversing with them he fixed his dark eyes on them, 
and with great earnestness asked: ''Can't you Southern gen- 
tlemen consent, upon some sort of inducement dt plan, to sur- 
render slavery?" They replied firmly: ''Not to the interference 
(ir dictation of the Federal Government. And this not on ac- 
eount of mercenary or selfish motives, but Ibeeause to allow 
outside interference in this vital matter would forfeit the lib- 
erties and other rights of the South." "Are you fixed in that?" 
asked Webster. "Yes, unalterably." "Well." he said, with an 
awful solemnity. ''I cannot say you are wrong, but if you are 
fixed in that, go home and get ready your weapons." They 
asked him what on earth he meant. He replied, that the par- 
sons and common-school teachers and school-manns had dili- 
gently educated a whole Northern generation into a passionate 
hatred of slavery, who would, as certainly as destiny, attack 
Southern institutions. So that if Southern men were determined 
not to surrender their institutions they had better prepare for 
war. Thus, according to Mr. Webster, the crimes, woes, and 
liorrors of the last fifteen years are all partly due to this school 
system. Thejonly eondition in which free government can ex- 
i.stjs^ amidst the wholesome competition of two great constitu- 
tional parties, who watch and restrain each other. The result 
of this system of State schools is that the successful pa rty ex - 
thiguishes jts^rivalj and thus secures for itself an unchecked 
nireer of usurpation. For it jims to extijig_uish all the diver - 
sity and independence whichjhe young would derive fro m par- 
ental inculcation, and to imprint up9n the whole body of^ com- 
ing citizens its own monotonous type of political heresies and 
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p assions. This is virtually done in America. For the Northern 
Democratic party is only a little less radical than the Radicals, 
and really separated from them chiefly by the craving for party 
spoils. If the triumphant faction, wielding this power of uni- 
versal education, happens to be one as able, patriotic, and hon- 
est as the party of Knox andiMelville, then there may result the 
marvelous homogeneity and thrift of Presbyterian Scotland. 
But the ascendant faction may happen to be a ruthless and un- 
principled Radicalism, armed with this power of universal cor- 
ruption of future opinion and morals! And whaj^ then? All 
is lost; the remaining alternatives are Chinese civilization, or 
savagery. Your very obedient servant, K. L. DABNEY. 
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culty not Limited to America — Is Religious Training Essen- 
tial? — The Human Spirit a Monad — The Duty of Parents. 



IV. 



Hampden Sidney, Va., May 4, iSt6. 
To W. H. Ruffner, Esq., Superintendent of State Schools: 

Dear Sir. — The third objection to education by the State is, 
if possible, more conclusive still. It is one which looms up al- 
ready in such insuperable dimensions that we freelyiacknowl- 
cdge the hope that the whole system may be wrecked by it at 
an early day. This isjthe difficulty, especially for^Am ericaa 
Commonwealths, of the religious question. What religion shall 
be tau gM to the children by the State's teacherajis Jhejieces- 
sary part of the education of reasonabjfi. and moral being s? We 
have only to mention the well-known facts that the citizens 
of these American States are conscientiously divided among 
many and rival sects of religion, and that our forms of govern- 
ment tolerate no union of Church and State, and guarantee 
equal rights to all men irrespective of their religious opinions, 
to show to any fair mind how impossible it is for the advo- 
cates of universal State education to do more than evade the 
point of the difficulty. It has been made familiar to every read- 
er of the newspapers in America by recent events in this coun- 
try — in New York, in Cincinnati, and elsewhere. The teaching 
of King Janie.s's veision of the Christian Scriptures even has led 
to violent protest and even to actual riot and combat. The 
most numerous and determined complainants are, of course, 
Roman Catholics; but the Jews, now becoming increasingly nu- 
merous and influential, and the Unitarians and Deists must 
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claim similar grounds of protesl. Their argument is that this 
version of the Scriptures is, in their sincere judgment, erron- 
eous; and therefore they cannot conscientiously pormit it to bo 
taught to their children. But as they iire taxed to support these 
schools, they cannot be justly iierverted to teach their children 
an obnoxious creed without a virtual establishment of the 
Protestant religion at public expeusi^; which i.s an outrage 
against the fundamental principles- and laws of the State. The 
special advocates of the common .schools, who are usually also 
zealous Protestants, try hard to flout this objection as captious. 
But while we are very far from being Romanists in religion, 
we feel that this difficulty cannot be justly disiiosed of in this 
way. If the State, through its teaclier.s, taught the children of 
us Protestants that version of the Bible which makes the Re- 
deemer .say: "Exci'])t ye do penance ye shall all likewise per- 
ish," we should make a determined resistance. Xo power on 
earth would force iis to acquiesce in .such inculcation of what 
we devoutly believe to bo religious error. And we should feel 
that it was an inexcusable injustice to tax us for the purpose of 
teaching to our beloved children what we could not, at the peril 
of our souls, permit them to learn. Xow, the common school 
advocates of New York and of Ohio would say, our objection 
is just, because the Latin vulgate is really an erroneous trans 
lation; the objection of the Romanists is unjust because King 
James's is a substantially correct viTsi'on of God's word. As 
theologians, and in an ecclesiastical arena, we assert that this is 
true; and are confident that we can establish it. But this is not 
the point. We have covenanted th^t in our political relations 
as citizens of the Commonwealth, all shall have equal rights 
irrespective of their religion. In that sphere we are bound to 
be impartial; "our word is out." The very point of the ooven- 
anj: is, that so far as civic rights and privileges go, our Roman- 
ist fellow citizens' opinions (erroneous though we deem them, 
in our religious Judgment) shall be res'pected precisely as they 
are required to respec^ours. The weight of the Romanist pro- 
test, then, cannot be consistently evaded by American repub- 
licans. 

This diflSculty is not limited to our democratic land. In 
Great Britain and Ireland, where the government is moving for 
national education, all the denominations of Christians are 
hopelessly involved in it. For the settleme-nt of this matter, 
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there are, if the State educates, but three possible alternatives. 
One is to force the religion of the majority on tlie cliildren_of 
the niinoritv of the peoiile. The injustice of this has already 
been proved. A second solutijn is wliat the Briti.sh call the 
plan of "concurrent endowment." I t consists in aiilin g the ci ti- 
zens of difi'erent religions to gather their_£liildrcii iii .separate 
schools, in which religious instruction may be .given suited to 
the views of the parents, and nil jjaijijjr b y the State alike . 
The clamors of the Romanists in Kew York have been partially 
appeased by acts falling virtually under this plan. The city 
government, in view of the fact that Romanists cannot con- 
scientiously send their children to schools which they are taxed 
to support, make approjiriations of public money to some of 
their schools, which are in every respect managed after their 
own religious ideas. This "concurrent end'owment" is justly as 
odious to the great Protestant body, both in this country and 
Great Britain, as any plan could be. It :itt'cis its seeming solu- 
tion only in places popuhms enough in the several rival reli- 
gions til furuisli materials for a school to eai h. In all other 
places it makes mi iirnvision f ir the difficulty. It is a dereliction 
from principle in a State jireviilently I'l-otestant in its popula- 
tion thus to place contradictory systems of belief upon a com- 
jilete legislative equality, teaching both alike, when the truth 
of the one inevitably implies the falsehmd of the other. It 
oujrages the rights of Protestants by_ expending a part of the 
money they pay_in_propaga ting opinions wh ich they regard as 
false and destnictivfi^_andJ± gives ta laroueons creeds a pecun - 
iary and moral support .beyond_th<xt which they draw f rom th e 
zeal and free gifts o f their own votaries. For these reasons the 
plan of "concurrent endowment" is reprobated by all the strong- 
er denominations on both sides of the Atlantic. The Irisli and 
American Tatholics profess to approve it. because they expect 
to gain something by it, but most inconsistently. Who dreams 
that if they held the power, and were in the majority in either 
the British or Yankee empire (as in the French), they would be 
willing to see "good Catholic money" appi"opriated by the State 
to teach "Protestant heresies?" 

The third alternative proposed is, to limit the teach ing o f 
the State schooh in even- case to secular learning, l eaving the 
parents tosupplj such religious instruction as they see flt_jn 
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their own way and time, or to neglect it whojly. Of this solu- 
tion no Christian^of_anjjame_can be an advocate. We have 
seen how utterly the Pope and his prelates reprobate it. All 
other denominations in Europe regard it as monstrous; and in- 
deed no adhere nt of any religion can be found in any other age 
or co untry than America who would not pronounce it wicked 
and absurd for any agency un dertaking the educa tio n of youti i 
to leave their re ligious cul ture an absolute iblank. Testimonies 
might be cited to weariness; we will satisfy ourselves with a 
few, two of which are of peculiar relevancy, because drawn 
from unwilling witnesses, earnest advocates of State schools. 
In an annual meeting of the Teachers' Association of the State 
of Maryland a well-oonsidered piece was read by a prominent 
member, in which the immense difficulty of the religious ques- 
tion in State schools was fairly displayed. The author, on the 
one hand, admitted that the rights of conscience of parents 
could not be justly disregarded. He held, on the other, that a 
schooling devoid of moral and religious teachings ought to be 
utterly inadmissable. The best solution he eould suggest was^ 
that the State should get up a course of moral and theological 
dogmas for its pupils, embracing only those common truths in 
which all parties are agreed, and excluding every truth to w'hich 
any one party took exception. And he admitted that, as we 
have Protestants, Papists, Unitarians, Jews, Deists, etc., (not to 
say Mormons and the heathen Chinese), the Bible and all its 
characteristic doctrines must be excluded! It is too. plain that 
when the State school's creed had been pruned of every proposi- 
tion to whitfh any one party objected, it would be worthless and 
odious in the eyes of every party, and would be too emasculated 
'o do any child's S'Oul a particle of good. 

In a meeting of the Educational Association of Virginia 
four years ago a pious and admirable paper was read by one 
of the most eminent citizens in the State (Dr. J. B. Minor) on 
this theme: "Bible instruction in schoiols." After some exor- 
dium it begins thus: "It must be acknowledged to be one of 
the most remarkable phenomena of our perverted humanity 
that among a Christian people, and in a Protestant land, such a 
discussion should not seem as absurd as to inquire whether 
school-rooms should be located under water or in darksome, cav- 
erns. The Jew, the Mohammedan, the follower of Confucius 
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and of Brahma, each and all are careful to instruct the youth of 
their people in the tenets of the religions they profess, and are 
not content until, by direct and reiterated teaching, they have 
been made acquainted with at least the outline af the books 
which contain, as they believe, the revealed will of Deity. 
Whence comes it that Christians are so indifferent to a duty so 
obvious, and so universally recoKnized by Jew and Pagan?" 
The absolute necessity of Bible instruction in schools is then 
argued with irresistible force. Yet, with all this, such is the 
Btress of the difficulty which we are pressing, it betrays this able 
writer into saying: "I do not propose to allude to the agitating 
question of the introduction of the Scriptures into public 
schools conducted under authority of government." But why 
not? If other schools so imperatively need this element of Bi- 
ble instruction, why do not the State schools? I ts^ necessity is 
argued from principles which are of universal application to 
beings who have souls. Why shall not the applicat ion be niade 
to aU schools? Alas ! the answer is : the right conclusio.a^ cannot 
b^ applied to State schools. W^e claim, then, this is a complete 
demonstration that the State is unfit to assume the educational 
function. The argument is as plain and perfect as any thatjan 
be imagined. Here is one part which is absolutely essential 
tojhe very work of right education: the State is eff ectively dis - 
abled from^ performing that part. Then the State cannoi^edu- 
cate, and should not profess it. The argument is par allel t o 
this: In order to be a country physician it is essential that one 
shall jide in all weathers. A. cannot ride in bad weather. Then 
A. cannot be a country physician, and if he is an honest man he 
will not profess to be. 

Whether the religious training is essential to all right edu- 
cation, let us hear a few more witnesses. Said Daniel Webster, 
in the Girard will-case, commenting on the exclusion of clergy 
men from the proposed orphan college: "In what age, by what 
sect, where, when, by whom, has religious truth been excluded 
from the education of youth? Nowhere; never. Everywhere, 
and at all times, it has been and is regarded as essential. It is 
of the essence, the vitality of useful instruction " Says Sir 
Henry Bulwer: "I do not place much confidence in the phil- 
osopher wlio pretends that the knowledge which develops the 
passions is an instrument for their suppression, or that where 
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there are the most desires there is likely to toe the most ordoi' 
iind the most ahstinence in their gratification." The histon.in 
Froude (a witness by no means friendly to orthodoxy), quoting 
Miss Nightingale, a philanthropist as Christian as wise, em- 
phatically endorses her opinion, that the ordinary and natural 
effect of the communication of secular knowledge to youths 
whose destiny is lahor is only to suggest the desire for illicit 
ohjects of enjoyment. Says Dr. Francis Wayland: "Intellec- 
tual cultivation may easily exist without the existence of virtue 
or love of right. In this case its only effect is to stimulate de- 
sire; and this unrestrained hy the love of right must eventually 
nvei turn j;he soci al fa hric vvliich is.al first erecleil." Hear John 
Locke : "IMs virtue, then, direct virtue, which is the hard and 
valuable part to he aimed at in education. » * » jf virtue 
a nd a w e ll-tempered so ul 'he not got and .settled so jis to keep 
out ill and viciou.s habits, langungeSj and science, and all the 
other accompliskments oi edusatton, will be to no purpDse but 
to make the worse or more_dangerous man" 

We propose now tj suhstantiate these views of the wise 
and experienced, by arguing that tuition in Christianity is es- 
sential to all education which is worth the name. And we claim 
more t han the a dmissio n that each man should at some stage 
of his trainiii;;, and hy somebody, be taught Christianity; we 
mean in the ju Hsst sense that Christianity must be a present 
element of all the training at all times, or else it is n^t true and 
valuable education. Some one may say that this broad propo- 
sition is refuted at the outset hy frequent in.slanoes of persons 
who received, at least during a part of their youth, a training 
perfectly nDn-Christian, and whD yel are very useful, and even 
Christian citizens. The answer is ea.sy: It is the prerogative of 
a merciful Providence, and the duty of His children, to repair 
the defects and misfortunes of His creatures and to bring good 
out of evil. But surely this comes far short of a justification for 
us if we willingly employ faulty methods which have a regular 
tendency to work evil. Surely it is not our privilege to make 
mischief for God and good Christians to repair! 

Let the candid reader, then, ponder the weight of these 
facts. The h uman spirit iaa^ monad, a single, unit, spiritual 
substance, having facilities and susceptibilities for different 
modifications, hut no parts. Hence, w hen it is edu cated it ia 
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educated as a unit. The moral judgments and acts of the soul 
all involve an exercise of reason; so that it.is impossible to sep- 
arate^ the ethical and intellectuaLlunc.tipns. The consc ience is 
the supreme, directive faculty of the soul^ so that knowledge 
bears to moral action the relation of means to ead. Man fulfill s 
the ends of his existence, not by right oogniHon.s, but "oy right 
m'oral actions. Hence we are obviously correct in holding that 
/the fundamental value of right cognitions is simply as they are 
the means of right moral acts — that is, the knowledge is really 
valuable only as it is in order to right anions. Again : The na- 
ture of responsibility is such that there can be no neutrality, or 
tertium quid, betwetn duty and sin. "He that is not with his 
Grod is against him." He who does not positively comply with 
the ever-present obligation does ipso facto violate it, and con- 
tract positive sinfulness. Hence as there cannot be in any soul 
a non-Christian state which is not anti- Christian, it follows that 
any training which attempts to be non-Christian is there- 
fore anti-Christian. God is the rightful, supreme mas- 
ter and owner of all reasonable treutures, and their 
nearest and highest duties are to him. Hence to train 
a soul away from him is a robbery of God, which he cannot 
justify in any pei.son or agency whatsoever. He has not, in- 
deed, committed to the State the duty of leading souls to him 
as its appropriate task. This is committed to the family and to 
his church. Yet it does by no mean.s follow that the State may 
do anything tending to the opposite. The soul is essentially ac- 
tive, and every human being in his active powers of moral de- 
sire, volition and habit, is unavoidably exercising himself. 
Hence, whatever omission or neglect may be practiced as to the 
formation of a character, every character does ine^-itably form 
itself, for evil if not for good! Remem ber, also, that evil ex- 
ample is omnipresent in the world, and the dispositriqn to re- 
spond to it is innate in every child. How obvious, t hen, that a 
"let-alone policy" as to the moral developmenj must, to a great- 
er or less degree, amount to a positive development o f vi cious 
character ? NoLtgjwv is, itself, to float down the stream. Once 
more: the discipline of one set of faculties may leave other 
faculties inert and undeveloped. This result is, then, more t han 
a negative mischief, because the balance or proportion of the 
character is then more perverted. Should the branches and 
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leaves of a tree continue to grow while the i'3ots remained sta- 
tionary it would result in the destruction of the tree, and this 
although the roots contracted no positive disease or weakness. 
The first gale would blow it over in consequence of the dispro- 
portion of its parts. In this view the conclusion cited above 
from Sir H. Bulwer and Mr. Froude is seen to be perfectly just. 
With the increase of Imowledge temptations must increase. 
Wider circle.s of imagined enjoyments are opened to the de- 
sireSj_so_thajL if the virtuo us hab itude is not correspondingly 
strengthened, criminal wishes and purposes will be the sure re- 
sult. He who has criiminal purposes is, moreover, by his knowl- 
edge equipped with more power to execute them. Locke's cou- 
cluaion is just. Injthe words of Dr. Grifflu, to educate the mind 
without purifying the heart is but "to place a sharp sword in 
tlie hand of a madman." Our last proposition of these premises 
is that practically the Bible is the source and rule of moral ob 
ligation in tMs land. By this we do not mean to decide that 
even an atheist, not to say a disbeliever in inspiration, might 
not be still obliged from his principles to recognize the impera- 
tive force of conscience in Ms own reason, if he would philoso- 
iphize correctly. But practically few do recognize and obey con- 
science except those who recognize the authority of the Bible. 
This book is, in point of fact, the source from which the Amer- 
ican people draw their sense of obligation, and of its metes and 
bounds, so far as they have any. This is especially true of chil- 
dren. Grant the inspiration of the Bible, and we have a basis 
of moral appeal so simple and strong that practically all other 
'bases are comparatively worthless, especially for the young. Its 
moral histories have an incompatible adaptation to the popular 
and the juvenile mind. The Bible alone applies to the heart and 
conscience with any distinct certainty the great forces of future 
rewards and punishments and the powers of the world to come. 
And, above all, it alone provides the purifying influences of re- 
demption. 

There can be,^ therefore, no true education without moral 
culture, and no true moral culture without Christianity. The 
very pow er of the teacher in the school-room is either moral or 
it is a degrading, brute force. But he can show the_child no 
other mor al basis for it than the Bible. Hence my argument 
is as perfect as clear. The teacher must be Christian. But th e 
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American Commonwealth has promised to have no religious 
character. Then it cannot be teacher. If it undertalves tjo^bej^it 
must be consistent, and go on and unite Church and State. Are 
you ready to follow your opinions to this eoiiKisfent end? 

Since religious education is so essential a part, it is obvious 
that a wise Providence must have allotted the right and duty of 
giving it to some other of the independent spheres between 
which he has distributed the social interests of man. This du ty 
rest s__uiith^ the _^arent. Such is the Protestant doctrine — the 
Bible doctrine. Neither State nor Church are to usurp it; bu t 
'both are to enlighten, encourage and assist the parent jiijiis 
iaalienable task. 

A feeble attempt has been made to escape this fatal objec- 
tion by saying: Let the State schools teach .secular knowledge, 
and let the parents, in other places and times, supplement this 
with such religious knowledge as they please and by the help 
of such Church as may please them. The fatal answers are: 
1st. The secular teacher depends for the very authority to 
teach upon the Bible. 2d. The exclusion of the Bible would 
put a stigma on it in the child's mind which the parent cannot 
afterwards remove. 3d. How can one teach history, ethics, psy- 
chology, cosmogony, without implying some religious opinions? 
4th, and chiefly: The parents who are too poor, ignorant, and 
delinquent to secure their children secular schooling will, by 
the stronger reason, be sure to neglect their religious education. 
Bnt these are the parents whose deficiencies give the sole pre- 
text for the State's interference, so that the .ine-sided training 
which the State leaves merely secular will remain so in all these 
cases. But these cases give to the State common school its sole 
raison d'etre. 

I conclude, therefore, that in a country like America, at 
least, your favorite system is inapplicable, and will work only 
mischief. Our old Virginia system, besides ita economy^ has 
these great logical advantages: that it leaves to parents, with- 
out usurpation, their proper function as creators or elector s of 
their children's schools, and that it thus wholly ev ades th e re- 
ligious qnestion, which is, to yoUj insoluble. Government is not 
the creator but the creature of human society. The Govern- 
ment has no mission from God ta make the communitxLqn the 
contrary, the community should make the Government. What 
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llie community shall be is determiued by Providence, where it is 
happily determined by far other causes than the meddling of 
governments — by historical causes in the distant past — by vitnl 
ideas propagated by great individual minds — especially ty the 
I'liurch and its doctrines. The only communities which have 
had their characters manufactured for them by their govern- 
ments have had a villainously bad character — like 
the Chinese and the Yankees. Noble races make their gov- 
ernments: ignoble ones are made by them. 
I remain your very obedient servant, 

R. L. DABNEY. 
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Who is the agent entitled to control education? What is 
right education? These questions are interdependent. Two 
answers have been proposed tD the first in history: The State, 
the Cliurch. In Europe, Liberalism says the State, and insists 
on secularizing education, by which it means its release from 
the control of popery. Liberals see clearly that, under that 
control, there will Ibe no true freedom. But, as they also in- 
sist on secularizing the State, their idea Df a free education is 
of oue devoid of religion, separating the mental from the spir- 
itual culture. Thus they conclude that education must be God- 
less, in order to be free. Rome has herself to blame for this 
error, as for most of European scepticism. She claims that she 
alone is Christian: independent minds reply, "Then Christian- 
ity is evil." So if her education were the only Christian, free- 
men would have to reject Christian education. If private judg- 
ment is sin; if the hierarchy is the Church; if the teacher is a 
real priest and essential "proxy" between men and salvation; 
if his teaching is infallible; if the real end of the culture is to 
enslave the soul to a priesthood with a foreign head; if that head 
is absolutely superior to the secular sovereignty, such ecclesias- 
tical education will be civil slavery. It is not strange that men 
seeking civil liberty spurn it. 

The mistake is in confounding ecclesiastical with Christian 
education. Let the Scripture be heard: "The kingdom of God 
is within you," consisting, not in a greedy hierarchy, but in 
the rule of Truth; the clergy are not lords over God's heritage, 
but only "ministers by whom we believe"; it has no penalties 
but the spiritual, reaching no man's civil rights; its only other 
function is didactic, and its teaching only binds so far as the 
layman's own conscience responds; it is the Church's duty to 
instruct parents how God would have them rear their children, 

1 Appeared in /lib^ya Princeton Review. 
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and enforce the duty hy spiritual sanctions; hut there its of- 
ficial power ends. It does not usurp the doing of the important 
task it inculcates. As a Christian private man the minister 
lends other parents his knowledge and virtues to co-operate in 
their work. But all this implies no danger either t(i spiritual or 
religious liherty. 

But it will he well for the modern Liberal to pause and ask 
whether he secures anything by this transfer of the educating 
function from Church to State? Does he point to the results 
of Jesuit teaching, spurious, shallow scholarship, an enslaved 
and morhid conscience, which dares not even wish to hreak its 
fetters, the insatiahle greed of the hierarchy for influence and 
money, the hateful perversion of the sacred task to inspire false- 
hood and prejudice for this end? The picture is sufficiently 
repulsive. But are only ecclesiastics grasping? Is human na- 
ture depraved? Is it essentially the same in all men? Then 
why are thej not to he expected to act in similar ways, when 
suhjected to the same temptations? And the modern Liheral 
is the last man to overlook this truth; since he is sceptical of all 
professions of spiritual principles in clergymen, and prone to 
ascrihe secular motives. He should, then, expect the dema- 
gogue to show a misguided ambition exactly like the priests. 
What ia the hierarch but a ghostly demagogue? The dema- 
gogue is hut the hierarch of Mammon's altar. Does he not, for 
instance, pervert that other educating agency, the press, just as 
violently as the Jesuit the school? Now, let him hecome ruler 
in the State and the State hecome educator; and there is just 
the same risk that the education of youth will he perverted to 
subserve a faction, and that, hy the hateful means of imbuing 
their minds with error and passion in place of truth and right. 
The result is despotism of a party instead of a pope. One may 
be as had as the other. 

But if the State is the educator, in America, at least, educa- 
tion must ihe secularized totally. In theory our State is the in- 
ititute fot realizing secular justice. It has absolutely severed 
itself from all religions equally; has pledged itself that no man's 
civil rights shall be modified or equality diminished hy any re- 
ligion or the lack of any; and has forbidden the establishment 
of any religion by law, and the imposition of any burden for a 
religious pretext on any. But the State school teacher is her 
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official, and teaches by her authority. All school-officials derive 
their authority from State lawn, lieni-e all their functions are as 
truly State actions as tliose r>f the sheriff in hanging, or the 
judge in sentencing a murderer. Especially is the school fund, 
raised by taxation, the common and equal property of the peo- 
ple. 

But as our people are divided among many religions, that 
money ought no more to be used in schools to teach one religion 
in preference to the others, than in a church establishment. Once 
the pe()])le of a small State, like I'mnecticut, were so homoge- 
neous, that any dissentient minority was minute, and the dom- 
inant religion was taught "on State account,'' without any 
protest loud enough to be inconvenient. But the mixture of 
our people, and especially the strength and audacity of popery, 
now make.^ all this different. Tapists make an effective issue, 
arguing that the State must not use the people's money to teach 
Kiiig .James's version, which they, a part of the people, believe 
heretical. Zealous I'rotestants, usually zealous State school 
men, try to flout this plea. ]Jut would they assent to the State's 
teaching their children, with their money, tlie version which 
says: "Except ye do penance ye shall all likewise perish?" 
They exclaim: "That is an erroneous version, while King 
James's is faithful.'' Theologically that is doubtless true. But 
the very point of the State's covenant with the people is, that 
the State shall not judge, either way, of that proposition. It has 
t)eeu bargained that, in the State arena, we shall respect papists' 
religious views, precisely as we require tliem to respect ours. 
Suppose them, some daj', in as large a majority in some State 
as I'rotestants are in Xew England, would we acquiesce in their 
forcing the study of the Douay version iu State schools? So, 
unless we admit that our miglit makes our right, we ought not 
to inflict the jiarallel wrongs on the Jews, Mohammedans, Athe- 
ists, and Buddhists among us, because they are still few. 

It is sought to parry this conclusion thus: While all re- 
ligions are equal, and no one established, the State is not an 
atheistic institute, but must ground itself in the will of G-Dd, 
which is the standard of all rights. That the State is an ethical 
institute and for ethical ends. That hence it enjoins the Sa.b- 
bath, punishes blasphemy, etc. That equally the State, while 
not establishing one religion to the prejudice of Dthers, ought 
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to teach the divine truths common to all, by the unseetarian 
use of the Bible. But, whether this be the just basis of a com- 
monwealth or not, om States do not avow it. And second, the 
question is not of the original Scripture in common schools, but 
of some one version, among other competing ones, which even 
Protestants do not claim to be infallible. Hence the question, 
Which ver.sion? raises sectarian issues. Third, we do not be- 
lieve, any more than these reasoners, that the State can be athe- 
istic, because it is an ethical institute, and the divine will is the 
only valid ethical rule. But the State finds the theistic basis 
in natural theology. The proof is, that pagan States, resting 
only on natural theism, were valid, and rightfully (Rom. 13: 5) 
possessed the allegiance even of Christians. The evasion there- 
fore is futile. 

But be the logic of this question what it may, the actuaJ 
result is certain. The papists will inevitably carry the point, 
as they have already done in many places. That they will 
triumph everywhere else that they care to try, is plain from the 
growing timidity of the Bible advocates, the poverty of the com- 
promises they offer, and the spreading indifference of the masses 
to the value of biblical teaching. In fact, on American prem- 
ises, the Bible advDcates have no plea Ibut a pious predilection, 
and sooner or later logical considerations, when sd clear, must 
assert their force. The difficulty of the problem appears thus: 
That it agitates other free governments than ours, as the Brit- 
ish and Holland, at this day. 

For the solution there are, on the theDry of State education, 
four suggestions. The first is the unjust one of forcing the relig- 
ion of the majority on the minority. The second is what is 
called in Great Britain the plan of "concurrent endowments." 
Each denomination may have its own schools endowed by the 
State, and teach its own religion in it along with secular learn- 
ing. This is virtually the plan by which New York papists have 
been partially appeased. It is justly rejected by Protestants 
everywhere. First, because it offers no solution save where 
the several denominations are populous enough to sustain a 
school for each in the same vicinage. Second, because the 
State has no right thus virtually to assert the co-ordinate and 
equal value of oppDsing creeds, the truth of one of which may 
imply the positive falsehood of another. Third, because the 
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State has no right to indicate of cither of the creeds that it is, 
■or is not, true and valuable. Fourth, because Protestantism is 
more promotive of thrift and wealth than the erroneous creeds; 
whence a given number of Protestants will pay more school-tax 
than the same number of errorists, so that this plan uses a part 
of their money to foster creeds they conscientiously believe 
mischievous. Fifth, it gives to error a pecuniary and moral 
support beyond what it would receive from the spontaneous 
zeal of its votaries. And last, it disunites the population by 
tiTiining youth in hostile religious camps. Irish and American 
papists have professed to approve because they gain by the plan. 
But who dreams that if they were in the majority they would 
be willing to see "good Catholic money" expended in teaching 
Protestant heresy? 

The third plan proposes to give "unsr-ctarian" religious in- 
struction in the first hour of the day, while .parents who dissent 
from it are allowed to detain their children from school until 
th.Tt hour is passed. This amounts to the State's establishing 
a religion and using the people's money to teach it, but pc- 
mi/ting dissent without any other penalty than the taxation for 
a religious object which the taxpayer condemns. That is to 
siiv, it places the matter where England places her established 
leiiiiion, since the "Toleration Act" of William and Jlary re- 
lievr., dissenters of penal pains for absence from the Anglican 
churches. But the thing Americans claim isMer/y and not tol- 
eration. They deny the State's right to select a religion, as 
the true and useful one, for anjoody, willing jr unwilling. 
Those who dissent from the selected religion deny that the 
State may thus expend the people's money as a bait to careless 
or erroneous parents to submit their children to the inculcation 
of error. 

The only other alterna.tive is to secularize the State's teach- 
ing absolutely, limiting it to matters merely secular, and leav- 
ing parents or the Church to supplement it with such religious 
teaching as they may please, or none. Some Christians, driven 
by the dilflculty which has been disclosed, adopt this conclu- 
siin. The largest number, notwithstanding the difficulty, reject 
it with energy. Let us see whether this plan is either possible 
or admissible. 

This is really the vital question. It cannot be discussed 
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until we agree what education is, and disperse deceptive mis- 
conceptions of it. It is properly the whole man or person that 
is educated; but the main subject of the work is the spirit. 
Education is the nurture and development of the whole man for 
Ills proper eud. The end must bi^ conceived aright in order to 
understand the proi ess. Even man's earthly end is predomin- 
antly moral. Xinv, if dexterity in any art, as in the handling 
of printer's type, a musket, a burin, a power-loom, were educa- 
tion, its si-rularization might be both possible and proper. Is 
not a confusion here the source of most of the argument in de- 
fense of that theory? For instance. "Why may not the Stiiti- 
teach reading and writing vviiliout any religious adjuncts, as 
legitimately as the mechanic thus teaches his apprentices filing, 
lilaniug, or hammering?" Because dexterity in an art is not 
education. The latter nurtures a soul, the other only drills a 
sense-organ or muscle; tlie one has a mechanical end, the other 
a moral. And this answer cannot be met by saying, "Let it 
then be agreed that the State is only teaching an art, a dexter- 
ity — that, for instance, of letters." For the State refuses to be 
understood thus: it claims to educate; as is witnessed by the uni- 
versal argument of the advocates of this State function, that 
she has the right and duty of providing that the young citizens 
shall be competent to their resp3nsibility as citizens. But thesfe 
are ethical. Again, if the State professed to bestow, not an 
education, but a dexterity, equity would require her bestowing 
not onlj' the arts of letters, but all other usefii' arts. For only 
the minority can ever live by literary arts; the great majority 
of children have equal rights to be taught the other bread-win 
ning arts. Thus government would become the wildest com- 
munism. Xo, the State cannot adopt this evasion; unless she 
says that she educates, she can sav nothing. 

It should also be remarked here that the arts of reading and 
writing are rather means of education than education itself, and 
not the only n;ir the most effective means. As Macaulay 
showed, against Dr. S. .lohnson, the unlettered part of the 
Athenians were, in some respects, highly educated, while we see 
many minds, with these arts, really undeveloped. 

But is a really secularized education either possible or ad- 
missible? 

First, Xo people of any age, religion, or civilization, befare 
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ours, has ever thought so. Against the present attempt, right 
or wrong, stands the whole common sense of mankdind. Pagan, 
Paiiist, Mohammedan, Greek, Protestant, have all hitherto re- 
jected any other education than one grounded in religion, as aib- 
surd and wicked. Let Mr. Webster be heard against the Gi- 
rard will, which enjoined, in order to exclude Christianity from 
his college, that no minister sh-ould ever enter its walls. The 
argument against the will here was, that the trust it proposed 
to create was, in this, so opposed to all civilized jurisprudence, 
as to make it outside the law, and so void. So formidable did 
the point seem to lawyers, that Mr. Horace Binney, of the de- 
fense, went to England to ransack the British laws of trusts. 
It was in urging this point tlmt Mr. Webster uttered the mem- 
orable words: 

"In what age, by what si?ct, where, when, by whom, has 
religious truth been excluded from the education of youth? 
Nowhere. Never! Everywhere, and at all times, it has been 
regarded as essential. It is of the essence, the vitality of useful 
instruction" And this was not the assertion of Mr. Webster, 
the politician, but of the learned lawyer, face to face with able 
opponents, and making one of tlie most responsible forensic 
efforts of his life. He knew that he was uttering the weighty 
voice of history and jurisprudence. 

Let another witness be lie.ird, of etiual learning and super- 
ior character.* "It must be acknowledged to be one of the 
must remarkable phenomena of our perverted humanity, that 
among a Christian people, and iu a Protestant land, such a dis- 
cussion'' (whether the education of youth may not be secular- 
ized) "should not seem as absurd as to inquire whether sehool- 
idams should be located under water or in darksome caverns! 
The Jew, the MDliammedan, the follower of Confucius, and of 
Brahma, each and all are careful to instruct the youth of their 
people in the tenets of the religious they profess, and are not 
content until, by direct and reiterated teaching, they have been 
made acquainted with at least the outline of the books which 
contain, as tliey believe, the revealed will of Deity. Whence 
comes it tliilt Christians are so indifferent to a duty so obvious, 
and so obviously recognized by Jew and Pagan?'' 

We are attempting then an absolute novelty. But may not 

♦John B. Minor. LL. D.. University ol Virginia. 
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the tree be already known by its fruits? State education among 
Americans tends to be entirely secularized. What is the result? 
Whence this general revolt from the Christian faith in this 
country, so full of churches, preacheis, and a redundant Chris- 
tian literature, no boastful of its Sabbaths and its evangelism? 
What has prejiared so many for the dreary absurdities of mate- 
rialism? Wliy do the journals which seek a national circulation 
think it tlieir interest to affect irreligion? Why so many lamen- 
tations over public and popular corruptions? He who notes 
the current of opinion sees that the wisest are full of misgivings 
as to the fruits of present methods. As a specimen, let these 
words, from the Governor of Massachusetts, at a recent anni- 
versary, be taken: "He" (Cov. Rice) "lifted up a warning 
voice, with respect to the inadequacy and perils of our modern 
system of one-sided education, which supposed it could develop 
manhood and good citizenship out of mere brain culture." 

Second, True education is, in a sense, a spiritual process, 
the nurture of a soul. By spiritual, the divines mean the acts 
and states produced by the Holy Ghost, as distinguished from 
the merely ethical. The nurture of these is not human educa- 
tion, but sanctiflcation. Yet education is tlie nurture of a spirit 
which is rational and moral, in which conscience is the regula- 
tive and imperative faculty; whose proper end, even In this 
world, is moral. But God is the only Lord of the conscience; 
this soul is his miniature likeness; his will is the source of obli- 
gation to it; likeness to him is its perfection, and religion is the 
science of the soul's relations to (Jod. Let these statements be 
placed together, and the theological and educational processes 
appear so cognate that they cannot be separated. Hence it is 
that the common sense of mankind lias ever invoked the guid- 
ance of the minister of religion for the education of youth; in 
India the Brahmin, in Turkey the Imam, in Jewry the Ralbbi, 
and in Christian lands the pastor. So, everywhere, the sacred 
books have always been the prime text-books. The only excep- 
tion in the world is that which Rome has made for herself by 
her intolerable abuse of her powers. Does the secularist an- 
swer that this sacerdotal education results in a Boeotian char- 
acter and puerile culture? Yes, where the sacred books are 
false Scriptures, but not where it is the Bible which is the text- 
book. So that these instances prove that the common sense of 
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mankind has been at bottom correct, and has only been abused, 
in some instances, by imposture. 

The soul is a spiritual monad, an indivisible, spintual unit, 
without parts, as without extension. Those powers, which we 
name as separate faculties, are only modes of function with 
which this uuit is qualified, differentiated by the distinct! ins of 
the objects on which they operate. The central power is still 
one. From these truths it would appear that it cannot be suc- 
cessfully cultivated by patches. We cannot have tiie intellectual 
workman polisli it at one place, and the spiritual at another. A 
succession of objects may be presented t ) the soul, to evoke 
and discipline its several powers; yet the unity of the beinf; 
would seem to necessitate a unity in its successful culture. 

It is the Christian ideas which are mtist stimulating and en- 
nobling to the soul. He who must needs omit them from his 
teaching is robbed of the right arm of his strength. Where 
shall he get such a definition of virtue as is presented in the 
revealed character of God? Where so ennobling a picture of 
benevolence as that presented in Clirist's sacrifice for his ene- 
mies? Can the conception of the inter stellar spaces so ex- 
pand the mind as the thought of an infinite Ood, an eternal 
existence, and an everlasting destiny? 

Every line of true knouledtre must find its completeness in 
its cduvergency to God, even as every beam of daylight leads 
the eye to the sun. If religion be excluded from our study, ev- 
ery process of thought will be arrested before it reaches its 
proper goal. The structure of thought must remain a truncated 
cone, with its projier apex lacking. Richard Baxter has ner- 
vously expressed this truth.* 

Third, If secular education is to be made consistently and 
honestly non-Christian, then all its more important branches 
must be omitted, or they must submit to a mutilation and falsi- 
fication, far worse than absolute omission. It is hard to con- 
ceive how a teacher is to keep his covenant faithfully with the 
State so to teach history, cosmogony, jisychology, ethics, the 
laws of nations, as to insinuate nothing favorable or unfavor- 
able touching the preferred beliefs of either the evangelical 
Christians, Papists, Socinians, Deists, Pantheists, Materia-lists, 
or Fetisch worshippers, who claim equal rights under American 

♦■•Reformed Pastor " pp. 91, 96. 
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iustitutions. His paedagogics must indeed be "tlie phi.v of 
Hamlet, with the part of Hamlet omitted." Shall the secular 
educatiou leave the young citizen totally ignorant of his own 
anrestry? But how shall he learn the story of those struggles, 
through which Englishmen achieved those liberties which the 
colonies inherited, without understanding the fiery i)€rsecutious 
of the Protestants under "Bloody Mary," over which the 
Pope's own I^egate, ('ardinal Pole, was sent to preside? 
How shall the sons of Huguenot sires in New York, Virginia, 
or (Carolina know for what their fathers forsook beautiful 
France, to hide themselves in the Northern snows or the mala- 
rious woods of the Sonth, and read nothing of the violation of 
the "Edict of Nantes," the "Dragonnades," and the wholesale 
assassination of St. Bartholomew's day, in honor of which an 
"infallible" predecessor of the I'ope sangTi Deums and struck 
medals? Or, if the physicist attempt to ascend farther in man's 
history, can lie give the genesis of earth and man, without in- 
timating whether Moses or Huxley is his prophet? Or can the 
science of moral obligation be e.stablished in impartial oversighl 
of Crod's relation to it, and of the (juestion whether or not his 
will defines and grounds all human duty? Or can a Grotius or 
a \'attel settle the rights of nature and nations without either 
affirming along with the Apostles that "God hath made of one 
blood all nations of men for to dwell on all the face of the 
earth, and hath determined the times before aippointed and the 
bounds of their habitation," or else denying it with the infidel 
ethnologist? How much of the noblest literature must be os- 
tracized, if this plan is to be honestly carried out? The State 
teacher must not mention to his pupil Shakespeare, nor Bacon, 
nor Milton, nor Macaulay. The £ xpurgatorius of free 
democracy will be far more stringent than that of despotic 
Rome! But it is not necessary to multiply these instances. 
They show that Christian truths and facts are so woven into the 
very warp and woof of the knowledge of .Vmericans, and con- 
stitute so beneficial and essential a part of our civilization, that 
the secular teacher, who impartially avoids either the affirma- 
tion or denial of them, must reduce his teaching to the bare giv- 
ing of those scanty rudiments, which are, as we have seen, not 
knowledge, but the mere signs of knowledge. 

Does some one say that practically this showing is exagger- 
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ated, for lie i.s teaching suuie purely secular course, without any 
siu-li maiiiiiii};- of his sulbjects or prejudicing of ( 'hristianity? If 
his teaching is nioce than a temporary dealing with some cor- 
ner of education, the fact will be found t<i be that it is tacitly 
auti-CUristian; Dvert assaults are not made; but there is a 
studied avoidance which is in effect liostile. There can be no 
neutral position between two extremes, where there is no middle 
ground, but "a great gnlf fixed." 

Fourth, Of all rightful human action the will is the execu- 
tive and the conscience the directive faculty. L'nless these be 
l)nrifled and enlightened, to enhance the vigor of the soul's 
other acti ins by training is but supei-flnous mischief. If in a 
slii]) the compass be lost and the pilot blind, it is better that 
there should not be a great force to move her machinery. The 
more energetic its motion, the greater is the likelihood the ship 
will speedily he upon the breakers. Surely this is sufficient to 
show tj the rertectiiig mind that right moral inculcation can- 
not be separated at any jjoint or for any time from the iutel- 
lectnal, without mischief. 

One very obvious and yet not the wcighiest application of 
this truth is to the discipline of the school itself. Xo training 
of any faculty takes place with jnt some government. On what 
moral basis shall the teacher who wholly sujijiresses all appeal 
to religion rest that authority which he must exercise in the 
schoolroom? /He will find it necessary to say to the pupil, 
"He diligent. ]Je obedient. Lie not. Defraud not,'" in order 
that he may learn his secular knjwledge. IJiit on whose au- 
thority? There is but one ground of moral obligation, the will 
of God, and among the people of this country he who does not 
find the disclosure ')f that will in the Scriptures, most often 
finds it niwhere. But this teacher must not inculcate this 
Bible. Then his mere might must make his right, or else the 
might of the parent, or of the magistrate, to whose delegated 
authority he points back. Or his appeal may be to mere self- 
interest! 

Will this government be wholesome for a youth's sjul? 

But from a pupil the youth becomes a citizen. He passes 
under wider and more complex obligations. The end of the 
State schooling is to fit him for this. The same question re- 
curs, with transcendent moment. On what basis of right shall 
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these duties rest? As a man, it is presumable he will act as lit' 
was taught while a boy. Of course then the grounds of obliga- 
tion employed with him in school should be the ones he is to 
recognize in adult life. In the State school a non-Christian 
standard alone could be given him. He cannot be expected 
now to rise to an-y better; he may sink to a lower, seeing the 
ground then given him had no foundation under it. 

That is to say, young Americans are to assume their respon- 
sibilities with pagan morals, for these are just what human rea- 
son attains from the non-Christian standard. Will this suf- 
fice to sustain American institutions? One may say: Natural 
theism mny deduce quite a high ethical code, as witness the 
Greek philosophy. So could a man who rightly construed the 
dafa of his consciousness be an atheist; even the atheist might 
find in them proof that conscience ought to govern. But he 
does not, nor does the pagan reason act as Epictetus speeu- 
lated -Let us begin to legislate for the ipeople as they ought to 
bt, and we shall have a fine card-castle. In fact, Americans, 
taken as we And them, who do not get their moral restraints 
from the Bible, have none. If, in our moral training of the 
young, we let go the "Thus saith the Lord," we shall have no 
hold left. The training which does not base duty on Christian- 
ity is, for us, practically immoral. If testimony to this truth 
is needed, let the venerable Dr. Griffin, of a former generation, 
be heard. "To educate the mind of a bad man without correct- 
ing his morals is to put a sword into the hands of a maniac." 
Let John Locke be heard. "It is virtue, then, direct virtue, 
which is the hard and valuable part to be aiuied at in educa- 
tion." ♦ ♦♦♦»♦♦ "If virtue and a well-tempered soul be not 
got and settled so as to keep out ill and vicious habits, lan- 
guages and science, and all the other accomplishments of edu- 
cation, will be to no purpose but to make the worse or more dan- 
gerous man." Let Dr. Francis Wayland be heard. "Intel- 
lectual cultivation may easily exist without the existence of 
virtue or love of right. In this case its only effect is to stim- 
ulate desire; and this, unrestrained by the love of right, must 
eventually overturn the social fabric which it at first erected." 
Last, let Washington be heard, in his farewell address, where 
he teaches that the virtue Df the citizens is the only basis for 
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social safety, and that the Christian religion is the only ade- 
quate basis for that virtue. 

But, is not mental culture per se elevating? It is hard for 
us to give up this flattery, because hitherto education has been 
more or less Christian. The minister has been the American 
school-master. But are not the educated the more elevated? 
Yes. For the reason just given, and for another; not that their 
mental culture made them seek higher morals, but their (and 
their parents') higher morals made them seek mental culture! 
We are prone to put the cart before the horse. Again I cite 
evidence. James Anthony Froude, a witness hy no means 
friendly to orthodoxy, quoting Miss Florence Kightingale, em- 
phatically endorses her opinion, that the ordinary, as the nat- 
ural effect of the mere communication of secular knowledge to 
youths, is only to suggest the desire for more numerous, and, 
for the hulk of men whose destiny is inevitably narrow, illicit 
objects of desire. But they plead: In teaching the youth to 
know of more ohjects of desire you also teach him to know more 
restraining considerations. The fatal answer is that knowledge 
does not rule the heart, but conscience (if anything does); mere 
knowledge, without Cod's fear, makes desire grow faster than 
discretion. >Says Sir Henry Bulwer: "I do not place much con- 
fidence in the philosopher who pretends that the knowledge 
which develops the passions is an instrument far their suppres- 
sion, or that where there are the most desires there is likely 
to be the most order, and the most abstinence in their gratifica- 
tion." Again, the soul should grow symmetrically. Let the 
boughs of a tree grow, while the roots (without actual disease) 
stand still; the first gale would hlow it over, because of the dis- 
proportion of its parts. 

Fifth, We need the best men to teach our children. The 
best are true Christians, who carry their religion into every- 
thing. Such men neither can nor will bind themselves to hold 
so influential a relation to precious souls for whom Christ died, 
and make no effort to save them. So the tendency must be 
towards throwing State schools into the hands of half-hearted 
Christians or of contemptuous unbelievers, (^in such be even 
trusted with an important secular task? Railroads persist in 
breaking the Sabbath; so they must be served on the track ex- 
clusively by profane Sabbath-tireakers or truckling professors 
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of religion. The consequence is, they are scourged with negli- 
gent officials, drunken engineers, and defaulting cashiers. So the 
State will fall into the hands of teachers who will not even teach 
secular learning honestly; money will be wasted, and the schools 
will become corrupting examples to their own pupils of slight- 
ed work and abused trusts. 

Sixth, To every Christian citizen, the most conclusive argu- 
ment against a secularized education is contained in his own 
creed touching human resiponsibility. According to this, obli- 
gation to God covers all of every man's being and actions. Even 
if the act be correct in outward form, which is done without 
any reference to his will, he will judge it a shortcoming. "The 
ploughing of the wicked is sin." The intentional end to which 
our action is directed determines its moral complexion su- 
premely. Second, Our Savior has declared that there is 
no moral neutrality: "He that is not with him is against him, 
and he that gathereth not with him scattereth abroad." Add 
now the third fact, that every man is born in a state of 
alienation from God; that practical enmity and atheism are the 
natural outgrowth of thi.s disposition; that the only remedy 
for this natural disease of man's spirit is gospel truth. The com- 
parison of these truths will make it perfectly plain that a noii' 
Christian training is literally an anti Christian training. 

This is the conclusive argument. The rejoinder is at- 
tempted; that Christians hold this theDlogy as church mem- 
bers, and not as citizens; and that we have ourselves urged that 
the State is not an evangelical agent, and its proper business is 
not to convert souls from original sin. True, but neither has it 
a right to become an anti-evangelical agency, and resist the 
work of the spiritual commanwealth. While the State does not 
authorize the theological beliefs of the Christian citizens, neith- 
er has it a right to war against them. While we have no right 
to ask the State to propagate our theology, we have a right to 
demand that it shall not oppose it. But to educate souls thus is 
to oppose it, because a non-Christian training is an anti-Chris- 
tian training. It may V urged again, that this result, if evil, 
will not be lessened by the State's ceasing to teach at all, for 
then the training of youth will be, so fas as she is concerned, 
equally non-Christian. The answer is, that it is one thing to tol- 
erate a wrong as djne by a party over whom we have not law- 
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ful control, but wholly another to perpetrate that wrong our- 
selves. For the State thu.s to do what she ought t« condemn in 
the godless parent, though she be not authorized to interfere 
would be the sin of '■'■framing mischief by a laiv," the very trait 
of that "throne of iniquity" with which the Lord cannot have 
fellowship. 

It is objected again, that if the State may govern and pun- 
ish, which are moral functions, she may also teach. If we are 
prepared for the theocratic idea of the State, which makes it the 
univer.sal human association, To Ilav of human organisms, 
bound to do everything for society from mending a road or 
draining a marsh up to supporting a religion, then we can can- 
elude thus. Hut then consistency will add to State schools a 
State religion, a beneficed clergy, a religious test for office, and 
State power wielded to suppress theological as well as social er- 
ror. Again, while secular ruling and punishing are ethical func- 
tions, they are sufficiently grounded in the light of natural the- 
ism. But teaching is a sipiritual function — in the sense defined 
— and for teaching beings fallen, and in moral ruin, natural the- 
ism is wholly inadequate, as witness the state of pagan society. 
Christian citizens are entitled (not by the State, but by one 
higher, God) to hold that the only teaching adequate for this 
fallen soul is redemption. But of this the State, as such, knows 
nothing. As God's institute for realizing secular justice, she 
does know enough of moral right to be a praise to them that do 
well and a terror to evil-doers. 

The most plausible evasion is this: Since education is so 
comprehensive a work, why may there not be a "division of 
labor?" Let the State train the intellect and the Christian 
parent and the Church train the conscience and heart in the 
home and the house of worship. With this solution some 
Christians profess themselves satisfied. Of course such an ar- 
rangement would not be so bad as the neglect of the heart by 
both State and parent. 

Points already made contain fatal answers. Since con- 
science is the regulative faculty of all, he who must not deal 
with conscience cannot deal well with any. Since the soul is a 
monad, it cannot be equipped as to different parts at different 
times and places, as a man might get his hat at one shop and his 
boots at another; it has no parts. Since all truths converge 
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towards Gad, he who is not to name God, must have all his 
teachings fragmentary; he can only construct a truncated fig- 
ure. In history, ethics, philosophy, jurisprudence, religious 
facts and propositions are absolutely inseparable. The neces- 
sary discipline of a school-poom and secular fidelity of teachers 
call for religion, or we miss of them. And no person nor organ- 
ism has a right to seem to say to a responsible, immortal soul, 
"In this large and intelligent and even ethical segment of your 
doings you are entitled to be godless." For this teaching State 
must not venture to disclaim that construction of its own pro- 
ceeding to its own pupil. That disclaimer would be a religious 
inculcation'. 

But farther: Why do people wish the State to interfere in 
educating? Because she has the power, the revenues to do it 
better. Then, unless her intervention is to be a cheat, her sec- 
ularized teaching must be some very impressive thing. Then 
its impression, which is tD be non-Christian, according to the 
theory, will be too preponderant in the youth's soul, to be 
counterpoised by the feebler inculcation of the seventh day. 
The natural heart is carnal, and leans to the secular and away 
from the gospel truths. To the ingenuous youth, quickened by 
animating studies, his teacher is Magnus Apollo, and according 
to this plan he must be to his ardent young votary wholly a 
heathen deity. The Christian side of the luminary, if there is 
one, must not be revealed to the worshipper! Then how pale 
and cold will the infrequent ray of gospel truth appear when it 
falls on him upon the seventh day! In a word, to the suc- 
cessful pupil under an efficient teacher, the school is his world. 
Make that godless, and his life is made godless. 

If it be asked again: Why may not the State save itself 
trouble by leaving all education to parents? The answer is, Be- 
cause so many parents are too incapable or careless to be 
trusted with the task. Evidently, if most parents did the work 
well enough, the State would have no motive to meddle. Then 
the very taison d'etre of the State school is in this large class 
of negligent parents. But man is a carnal being, alienated from 
godliness, whence all those who neglect their children's mental, 
will, a fortiori, neglect their spiritual, culture. Hence we must 
expect that, as to the verf class which constitutes the pretext for 
Ihe State's interposition, the fatally one-sided culture she give 
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will remain one-sided. She lias no i-iglit tj ijresmue nnytliiiit; 

else. But, it may be asked: Is not there the church to take 
11]) rtiis jiart, neRlec-ted by botli seouhirized State and godless 
jiarent? The answer is, The State, thus secuhirized, cannot 
claim to know the Chuch as an ally. Besides, if the Church 
be found sufficiently omnipresent, willinK, and efficient, 
through the commonwealth, to be thus relied <in, why will 
she not inspire in parents and individual philanthropists zeal 
enough to care for the whole education of youth? Thus again, 
the whole raison d'etre for the State's intervention would be 
gone. In fact the Church does not and cannot repair the mis- 
chief which her more powerful, rich, and ubiquitous rival, the 
secularized State, is doing in thus giving, under the guise of a 
non -Christian, an anti-Christian training. 

It is also well known to practical men that State common 
schools obstruct parental and philanthropic effort. Thus, par- 
ents who, if not meddled with, would follow the impulse of en- 
lightened Christian neighbors, their natural guides, in creating 
a private school for their children, to make it both primary and 
classical, now always stop at the primary. "Tlie school ta.x 
must be paid anyhow, which is heavy, and that is all they can 
do." Next, children of poor parents who showed aspiration for 
learning found their opportunity for classical tuition near their 
homes, in the innumerable private schools created by parenlal 
interest and public spirit, and kindly neighborhood charity uev 
er suffered such deserving youths to be arrested for the mere 
lack of tuition. Now, in country places not populous enough lo 
sustain "State High Schools," all such youths must stop at the 
rudiments. Thus the country loses a multitude of the most use- 
ful educated men. Next, the best men being the natural lead- 
ers of their neighbors, would draw a large part of the children 
of the class next them upward into the private schools created 
for their own families, which, for the same reason, were sure to 
be Christian schools. The result is, that while a larger num- 
ber of children i.s brought into primary schools, and while the 
statistics of the illiterate are somewhat changed, to the great 
delectation of shallow philanthropists, the number of youlhs 
well educated in branches above mere rudiments, and especial- 
ly of those brought under daily Christian training, is diminish- 
ed. In cities (where public opinion is chiefly manufactured^ 
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high schools may be sustained, and this evil obWated so far as 
secular tuition goes. But in the vast country regions, literary 
culture is lowered just as it is extended. It is chiefly the conn 
try which fills the useful professiDns — town youths go into 
trade. 

The actual and consistent secularization of education is in- 
admissible. 

But nearly all public men and divines declare that the State 
schools are the glory of America, that they are a finality, and in 
no event to be surrendered. And we have seen that their com- 
plete secularization is logically inevitable. Christians must pre- 
pare themselves then, for the following results: All prayers, 
catechisms, and BiWes will ultimately be driven out of the 
schools. But this will not satisfy Papists, who obstinately — 
and correctly were their religion correct — insist that education 
shall be Christian for their children. This power over the hopes 
and fears of the demagogues will secure, what Protestants can- 
not consistently ask for, a separate endownment out of the com- 
mon funds. Rome will enjoy, relatively to Protestantism, a 
grand advantage in the race of propagandism; for humanity al- 
ways finds out, sooner or later, that it cannot get on without a 
religion, and it will take a false one in preference to none. Infi- 
delity and practical ungodliness will become increasingly preva- 
lent among Protestant youth, and our churches will have a more 
arduous contest for growth if not for existence. 

Perhaps American Protestants might be led, not to abandon 
but to revise their opinions touching education, by recalling the 
conditions under which the theory of State education came to 
be first accepted in this country. This came about in the col- 
onies which at the same time held firmly to a union of Church 
and State. The Massachusetts and Connecticut colonies, for 
instance, honorable pioneers in State education in this country, 
were decidedly theoretic in their constitution. The Reformed 
religion was intimately interwoven. So all the Protestant States 
of Europe, whose successful example is cited, as Scotland and 
Prussia, have the Protestant as an established religion. This 
and State primary education have always been parts of one con- 
sistent system in the minds of their rulers in Church and State. 
A secularized education, such as that which is rapidly becoming 
the result of our State school system, would have been indig- 
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iiantly reprobated by the Wintlirops and Mathers, the Kuoxs, 
Melvilles, and Chalmers, and, it is presumed, by the TholucUs 
and even Jiisiiiarcks of those comnionwi'alths, which are pointed 
to as jit'ecedeuts and models. It is submitted, whether it is fx 
at-tly candid to ijuote the opinions and acts of all these liwnt 
men, for what is, in fact, another thing from what they advo- 
cated? Knux, for instance, urged the primary education of 
every child in Scotland toy the State. But it was because the 
State he had helped to reconstruct there was clothed with a 
recognized power of teaching the Reformed religion (through 
the allied Church), and because it was therefore able, in teaching 
the child to read, also to teach it thr Scriptures and the Assem- 
bly's Catechism. Had Knox seen himself compelled to a sever- 
ance ;)f Church and State (which he would have denounced 
as wicked and paganish), and therefore to the giving by the 
State of a secularized education, which trained the intellect 
without the conscience or heart, his heroic tongue would have 
;;iven no uncertain sound. Seeing then that wise and good men 
in adopting and successfull3' working this S3-stem, did so only for 
communities which united Church and State, and mental and 
spiritual training, the question for candid consideration is: 
^\'hat modifications the theory should receive, when it is im- 
ported into commonwealths whose civil governments have ab- 
soluteli' secularized themselves and made the union of the sec 
ular and spiritual powers illegal and impossible? 

The answer may, perhaps, be found by going back to a first 
principle hinted in the outset of this discussion. Is the direc- 
tion at the education of children either a civic or an ecclesiasti- 
cal function? Is it not properly a domestic and parental func- 
tion? First, we read in holy writ that God ordained the family 
by the union of one woman to one man, in one flesh, for life, tor 
the declared end of "seeking a godly seed." Does not this imply 
that he looks to parents, in whom the family is founded, as the 
respDusible agents of this result? He has also in the fifth Com- 
mandment connected the child proximately, not with either 
presbyter or magistrate, but with the parents, which, of course, 
confers on them the adequate and the prior authority. This ar- 
gument appears again in the very order of the historical gene- 
sis of the family and State, as well as of the visible Church. The 
family was first. Parents at the outset were the only social 
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heads existing. The right rearing of rhildrcn by them was in 
order to the right creation of the other two institutes. It thus 
appears that naturally the parents' auhority over their children 
could not have come by deputation from either State or visible 
Church, any more than the water in a fountain by derivation 
from its reservoir below. Second, the dispensation of Divine 
Providence in the course of nature shows where the power and 
duty of educating are deposited. That ordering is tliat the par- 
ents Aec\Ae in what status the child shall begin his adult career. 
The son inherits the fortune, the social position, the i-csponsibil- 
ty, or the ill-fame of his father. Third, God has provided for the 
parents social and moral infiuencesso unique, so extensive, that 
no other earthly power, or all others together, can substitute 
them in fashioning the child's character. The home example, 
armed with the venerable authority of the father and the moth- 
er, repeated amidst the constant intimacies of the hreside, sec- 
onded by filial reverence, ought to have the most potent plastic 
force over character. And this unique power God has guarded 
by an ailection, the strongest, most deathless, and most unself- 
ish, which remains in the breast of fallen man. Until the mag- 
istrate can feel a love, and be nerved by it to a self-denjing care 
and toil, equal to that of a father and a mother, he can show no 
pretext for assuming any parental function. 

But the best argument here is the heart's own instinct. No 
parent can fail to resent, with a righteous indignation, the in- 
trusion of any authority between his conscience and convic- 
tions and the soul of his child. If the father conscientiously 
believes that his own creed is true and righteous and obliga- 
tory before God, then he must intuitively regard the intrusion 
of any other power between him and his minor child, to cause 
the rejection of that creed, as a usurpation. The freedom of 
mind of the child alone, when become an adult, and his fa- 
ther's equal, can justly interpose. If this usurpation is made 
by the visible church, it is felt to be in the direction of popery, 
if by the magistrate, in the direction of depotism. 

It may toe said that this theory makes the parent sovereign, 
during the child's mental and moral minority, in the moulding 
of his opinions and character, whereas, seeing the parent is 
fallible, and may form his child amiss, there ought to be a su- 
perior authority to superintend and intervene. But the com- 
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]il('te an^iWL'i' is, that inasmuch as the supreme authority must 
lie placed somewhere, God has indicated that, on the whole, no 
])lacc is sii safe for it as the hands of the parent, who has the 
supreme love for the child and the superior opportunity. But 
many parents nevertheless neglect or pervert the ipower? Yes, 
and does the State never neglect and pervert its powers? 
With the le.ssons of history to teach us the horrible and almost 
universal abuses of power in the hands of civil rulers, that ques- 
tion is conclusive. In the liise of an unjust or godless State, 
the fvil would be universal and sweeping. Doubtless God has 
depiisited the duty in the safest place. 

The competitions of the State aod the ('hurch for the edu- 
cating power have been so engrossing that we have almost for- 
gotten the parent, as the third and the nghtful competitor. 
And now many look at his claim almost contemptuously. Be- 
cause the civic and the ecclesiastical spheres are so much wider 
and more populous than his, they are prone to regard it as every 
way inferior. Have we not seen that the smaller circle is, in 
fact, the most original and best authorized of the three? Will 
any thinking man admit that he derives his right to marry, to be 
a father, from the permission of the State? Yet there is an illu- 
sion here, because civic constitutions cdiiter on the State certain 
police functions, so to speak, concerning marriage and families. 
So there are State laws concerning certain ecclesiastical belong- 
ings. But what Protestant concedes therefrom that his re- 
ligious rights were either conferred, or can be rightfully taken 
away, by civil authority? The truth is, that God has immediate- 
ly and authoritatively instituted three organisms for man on 
earth, the State, the ^asible '"hurch, and the Family, and these 
are co-ordinate in rights and mutual independence. The State 
or Church has no more right to invade the parental sphere than 
the parent to invade theirs. The right distribution of all duties 
and power between the three circles would be the complete solu- 
tion of that problem of good government which has never yet 
"been solved with full success. It is vital to a true theory of hu- 
man rights, that the real independence of the smallest yet high- 
est realm, that of the parent, be respected. Has it not been 
proved that the direction of education is one of its prerogatives? 

But does not the State's right to exist imply the right to 
secure all the conditions of its existence? And as parents may 
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SO pervert or neglect education as to rear a generation incom- 
petent to i)r('serve their civil institutions, does not this Rive the 
State control over education? I anxwer, first, it is not even a 
pretext for the State's invading the jiarental sphere any farther 
than the destructive neglect exists, that is, to stimulate, or 
help, [)V compel the neglectful parents alone. Second, precisely 
the same argument may authorize the State to intrude into the 
s]iiritual circle and establish and teach a religion. But tlie 
sophism is here: It is assumed that a particular form of civil 
institutions has a i)rescriptive right to perpetuate it.self. 
It has none. So the American theory teaches, in asserting for 
the people the inherent right to change their institutions. Did 
aur republican fathers hold that any people have ever the right 
to subvert the moral order of .society ordained by God and na- 
ture? Surely not. Here then is disclosed that distinction be- 
tween the moral order and any jjarticular civil order, no often 
overl joked, but so eloquently drawn by Cousin. So far is it 
from being true that the civil authority is entitled to shape a 
people to suit itself; the opposite is true, the people should 
shape the civil authcirily. 

It is a maxim in political philosophy, as in mechanics, that 
when an organism is applied to a functijn for which it was not 
designed, it is injured and the function is ill done. Here is a 
farmer who has a mill designed and well fitted to grind his 
meal. He resolves that it slnill also thresh his sheaves. The 
consequence is that he has wretched threshing and a crippled 
mill. I repeat, God designed the State to be the organ for se- 
curing secular justice. When it turns to teaching or preaching 
it repeats the famieis' experience. The Chinese Government 
and peojile are an example in point. The Government has been 
for a thousand years educating the people for its own ends. 
The result is what we see. 

Government powerfully affects national character by the 
mode in which it performs its proper functions, and if the ad- 
ministration is equitable, pure and free, it exalts the people. 
Kut it is by the indirect influence. This is all it can do well. As 
for the other part of the national elevation (an object which ev- 
ery good man must desire), it must come from other agencies; 
from the dispensation of Almighty rrovldence; from fruitful 
ideii.: and iierijic acts with which he inspires the gre:;t men 
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whoiii lie s<iv('i-ei{?nly gives to the nations he designs to bless; 
I'hietly from the energy of divine Truth and the Christian vir- 
tues, first in individuals, next in families, and last in visible 
cliui'dies. 

Let us suppose, then, that iboth State and Church recognize 
tile parent as the educating power; that they assume towards 
him an ancillary Instead of a dominating attitude; that the 
State shall encourage individual and voluntary efforts by hold- 
ing the impartial shield of legal protection over all property 
which may be devoted to education; that it shall encourage all 
])i-ivate efforts; and that in its eleemosynary character it shall 
aid those whose poverty and misfortunes disable them from 
]ii-operly ivariug their own children. Thus the insoluble prob- 
lems touching religion in State schools would be solved, because 
the State was not the responsible creator of the schools, but 
the parents. Our educational system might present less me- 
ihanical symmetry, but it would be more flexible, more practi- 
cal, and more useful. ROBERT L. DABNBY. 



THE LABOR UNION, THE STRIKE AND THE 
COMMUNE. 



(Reproduced and enlarged from the "Texas Review" of 1891.) 



Labor Unions have been very obtrusive phenomena in these 
latter years of the nineteenth century. In profession they are 
voluntary societies of worliing men for protecting the "rights 
of labor." 

Were they only associations for protecting the lawful 
rights of laborers, no more political objection could lie against 
them than against G-ranger societies, social clubs, art unions, or 
Christian churches themselves. But their real and main de- 
sign is far other. Their avowed purpose and practice are: 
First, to control the discipline which employers exercise over 
individual laborers, members of the union; and second, to co- 
erce the payment of higher wages by employers to the laborers. 
Their weapon of coercion for both ends is, the strike. The la- 
bor union has its council and executive head, elected by the la- 
borers from among themselves, and its union-fund raised by 
monthly or weekly contributions from their wages. Each mem- 
ber is bound by strict vow to obey this council and chief im- 
plicitly. Here is the working of the machine. Among the la- 
borers of a certain mine or factory is A. B. "A union man" 
whom his employers find unpunctual, insolent, incompetent 
for his work, or drunken. The employers protect themselves 
by paying him oif and discharging him : the only possible mode 
of self-protection left them under the hireling system of labor. 
But now the chiefs of the union interfere. They say A. B. is un- 
der the protection of "the union," therefore the employers shall 
retain him and pay him full wages, although they believe he 
does not suit them, does not earn half his wages and indeed is 
(^oing serious and permanent injury to the credit of the firm 
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by "scamping" bis work. If the emplojui-s decline to submit, 
they are at once punished by a "strike." Under the orders of 
the union-chiefs every laborer is to leave his employment at 
the concerted signal ; every wheel in the factory is to be stop- 
ped; all production is to be arrested, and the employer's whole 
investment reduced to a dead capital until such time as the 
union chiefs may see fit for ending the strike. 

Meantime the laborers and their families, after eating up 
prior savings, draw a small pension from the "union fund," 
which provides them a scanty s-ubsistence until such time as 
their punishment works submis.sion in the hearts of their em- 
ployers. 

Or, if the issue between the union and the employers is the 
rate of wages, a similar strike is relied on to coerce the latter 
into paying such wages as the laborers think they should have. 
Such is the theory of the strike. 

The moral and economic objections are ]iatent and trite. 
The period of total idleness is often ruinous to the habits of 
the men. The system establishes the state of chronic social 
warfare belween employers and euiplnyed, instead of that con- 
dition of kindly co-operation, which is so es.-sential to happiness 
of feeling and prosperity iu the business. The strilve entails a 
fearful destruction of wealth. All jirofit on the plant of the 
employers is lost; while the savings of the hiboreis are eaten 
up, in unproductive consumjition, and their time, which is their 
money, is wasted for naught. The community as a body is left 
just so much the poorer. 

Upon this loss follows another sure economic result, which 
deserves to be more fully explicated. The law is this: When- 
ever any hindrance or constriction from any cause whatsoever, 
is applied to production, the practical hardships thereof are 
shifted over and delivered down by the better endowed mem- 
bers of the community, until they press upon that class owning 
no property except their labor, which forms the bottom stra- 
tum. If we compare those hardships to a load or weight laid 
upon the top of a wall, and the several strata of the commun- 
ity to the horizontal lines of stones, we shall have an exact il- 
lustration: the pressure of that load is ultimately delivered 
down upon the bottom stratum. This result is insured by a 
universal principle of human nature, the preference for one's 
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own welfare and tlie welfare of those he loves, over that of 
strangers. An individual instance will best prove this. We 
will suppose the head of a family a .stockholder in the manu- 
factory which is undergoing a strike. He is not one whit more 
selfish or less charitable than anv other rich man, or laboring 
man. The dividends on his stock constitute his family revenue. 
By reason of the strike those dividends will drop this year 
from 12,500 to |1,8()0. He and his wife hold a council upon the 
question. What is to he done? They are prudent people, who 
do not wish to go in debt. What will they do? Just what all 
other parents in the world would do, viz: They will so change 
their expenditures as to live on the fl.SOO, while imposing up- 
on themselves and the children they love the lightest possible 
hardships of retrenchment and retaining as many of the solid 
comforts of life as jiossible. Their retrenchments will work 
after this fashion. Mother will say: "Husband, hitherto we 
have indulged our girls by having their finer raiment made up 
by a dressmaker. The girls must leam, with my help, to be 
their own mantua-makers: they have leisure enough." Father 
adds: "Our eldest, Emily, is now quite i)roficient in her music. 
Why can she not give the piano lessons to the younger girls, 
so as to save the heavy cost of the music teacher?" "Just so," 
says the mother: "And we can also disi)ense with one of the 
maids; for the girls can very well do the sweeping and dusting 
of the chambers; the exercise will be gimd for their health." 
"And," adds the father, "there is our lioy, Tom, who is now a 
great, strapping fellow, passionately fond of horses. Why can- 
not Tom groom and harness old Haldy before and after his 
school hours, so we can dispense with a hired groom?" 

So this family adjust themselves to the reduced income, 
without any real loss of comfort, only, they have to be some- 
what more busy and have less time for idling and loafing, which 
is all the better for their health and cheerfulness, but, "How 
does this retrenchment virork? Upon the under j/ra/a/n. " This 
dressmaker, who thus loses the custom of a large family is Miss 
Bettie Jones, the daughter of a poor and sickly old widow, 
whom she must support along with herself, by her needle. On 
her this retrenchment presses as a real and probably a cruel 
hardship, but who can blame this gentleman and his wife for 
their prudent and honest mcr^surcs? t-^cvely, it wouH be still 
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more cruel in them tci continue einplovins Bets.v Jones' needle 
and then fail to i)ay her. Ko the professional music teacher 
who loses tliree pupils (a fifth or fourth part of her income), 
is Miss Lucy Hill, a poor but refined woman, wlio has to sup- 
port herself and a paralytic father by her music fees. The dis- 
charged hDiise-miiid is Biddy Malony, the daughter of Mike 
Malony, and one of a family of eleven; and the father is the 
discharged groom, who had earned one-third of the bread and 
potatoes for his family by caring for old Baldy and his stable. 
Biddy's wages are now gone and she romes hack upjn her fath- 
er to be fed, while half of his means for buying food are gone. 
Here are four deserving ])()(ir jtersons who are hit hard as a 
consequence of this decline in the stockholder's income. But it 
is the strikers who are really resjionsible for these cruel blows. 
I have given a particular instance wliicli is thoroughly ty- 
pical. Other cases will vary endlessly in details; but they will 
all work under the same princijile. In every case where injury 
or constriction is [ilanned against the resources of the property 
class the injury rlesigned for theau will be mainly evaded and 
handed down, until it alights npou the bottom class beneath 
them. Here we liave a biting illustrati4)u of the folly (a folly 
equal to its dishonesty) of all the hostilities of "labor against 
capital." Every hhnv which the working men are instigated to 
aim at their emi)loyers must .i)rovo a boiinierang. 

Next, we find this attemjit t i roerce employers hy strikes, 
as futile as mischievous. The iirrteusions of the labor union 
must appear t(i the emiiloyers unjust, usurping and even in- 
solent: it surely provokes resistance. But in the contest thus 
begun the emjiloyers have every advantage. They have more 
means saved up upon which to live; the arrest of ppoductiDn 
means for them only the retrenchments we have described 
above; while for the laborers it means destitution and hunger. 
So the employers hold out longest, and the union men have to 
submit after all this bootless hiss. 

But a stronger element of defeat appears. The labor union 
does not include all the poor men of the vicinage. Many of 
these need employment badly and are only too glad to accept 
the wages and the employment which the union men have just 
disdained ana rejected Thus after a few days' suspension the 
wheels of the factory begin to revolve again with a new body 
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of laborers, while the union men find themselves left out in the 
cold permanently. 

Thus the strike system has proved an utter futility, and 
worse, unless the union men proceed to further measures, 
which pass at once into criminality. These are always violent 
and illegal atteniiits to prevent non-union men from accepting 
employment, by insults, threats, blows, assaults, and even mur- 
ders. The union resolves that their late employers shall Bot 
exercise their reasonable and lawful rights to form such new 
contracts of labor as they and the new employes see fit to ap- 
prove; they decree that their feUovv citizens, their lawful 
equals, while not union men, shall not exercise the inalienable 
right of every free human being fo work for a living, and to 
make such contract concerning emijloyment and wages as is 
satisfactory to himself. Thus the unijn men "picket" the gates 
of the factory. They denounce the new laborers as "scabs," as 
traitors to the cause of the working-man. Tlie^ make violent 
threats. In extreme cases they proceed to violent assaults, to 
murder, to arson, to assassination. Thus the labor union is 
transmitted into a criminal consi)iracy. Every intelligent and 
just mind views these ulterior measures as most outrageous 
wickedness and despotism wrought under the preten.se of de- 
fending the rights of the working men. Yet without these out- 
rages their system elfect-s nothing but direct injury to them- 
selves, as to all concerned. Obviously, the concession to their 
demands means the confiscation of the employers' property, 
overthrow of law, the raising of an aristocracy of rights in the 
union men as against their nun-union ecjuals and fellow citi- 
zens, and the enthronement of the union in the room of the law 
ful commonwealth, as an absolute commune. 

The true logic of the strike .system is this: It is a forcible 
attempt to invade and dominate the legitimate influence of the 
universal efonomic law of supply and demand. This law in- 
structs us that generally the relation of supply to demand in 
any commodity must regulate its price. Under this law all pro- 
duction must proceed in civilized societ.v. It is under this law 
the capitalist must produce and market the goods brought forth 
by his mine or his factory. It is under this law the farmer and 
planter must rear and sell their crops. Labor is also a com- 
modity as truly as wheat, or cotton, or cloth. All though citizens 
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whose circumstances prevent the successful foniiatioii of labor 
unions must also contract to sell their labor under the domin- 
ion of this same law of demand. If the supply offered in the 
market excct-dw the demand, the price must go down: the gen- 
eral law is inexorable: the producers of that CDmmodity must 
submit to receive less for what they linve to sell, and so content 
themselves with smaller profits; or they must find means to 
produce their commodity more cheaply. Particular circum- 
stances may in some cases xusjiend the working of this law 
partially and temporarily. But as a general law it is as preva- 
lent and regular as the law of gravitation in physics. The ad- 
vocates of labor unions do not pretend to deny — they expressly 
avow — that the purpose and end of their system is to contra- 
vene this law as to the commodity which they have to sell, that 
is a particular form of lab n-. They perceive that the labor 
union and the strike are expedients from wliich the great ma- 
jority of their felhiw citizens are utterly jn-ecluded by the na- 
ture of their oc(.-upati(iiis. and that is the very reason why the 
nnionists value these expedients. They know jjerfectly. that if 
all the other forms of hibor in the cjiiiniunweiilth found it 
equally feasible to protect their own occu])ations from the law 
of supply and demand by their own labor unions and strikes, 
the whole system would be nugatory. For instance, what the 
spinners in a factory gained by forcing n]i their wages, would 
be neutralized by what they would lose tii the farmers when 
they came to buy their food; if the farmers also could have a 
labor union which would f^rce up the pric(^ of their crops pro- 
portionately and equitably. 

From this point of view the thoughtful reader sees, that 
labor unions are rather conspiracies against fellow citizens and 
fellow laborers, than against oppressive employers. We ob- 
serve that these societies thrive chiefly among operatives in 
mines and factories, among classes of artisans in towns, among 
printers, among the employes of railroad lines, or of wharves 
or shipping. This is because circumstances ]iecnliar to their oc- 
cupations render their measures feasible and convenient. Eith- 
er they live in the same village or they can easily meet; there 
is a uniformity in each industry; their compensation is imme- 
diately in money-wages for labor. But let us observe how nu 
merons and vast classes of meritorious laborers are entirely 
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prevented from combining successfully to force their wages up 
by strikes. The maid-servants and cooks of America, the hun- 
dreds and thousands of school-ma'ams who teach the children of 
the country for pauper wages, the millions of hired farm la- 
borers, the more numerous millions of yeoman farmers who 
till tliri? little farm with their own hands, the still larger mil- 
lions of toiling mothers and housewives are precluded from 
forming any effective labor unions by their dispersion over a 
vast continent, their diversities of condition, their varieties of 
products, and indirect mode in which they receive their final 
compensation; modes involved in commercial complications 
where the law of supply and demand must inevitably rule. Here 
apptear at once the real purpose and the iniquity of our exist- 
ing system of labor unions. C. T>. is a weaver in a cloth factory. 
Mr. E. P. is an honest farmer who must buy a good deal of this 
cloth to clothe his family and himself. One element of the cost 
of the cloth to E. F. is the wage of C. D., the weaver; but C. D. 
has rescived that E. F., his fellow citizen and equal, shall not 
buy that element in the value of the cloth at that equitable 
late which should be generally dictated by the law of supply 
and demand: C. D. will force up that price against that farmer 
by the artificial forces of his monopoly-ring, his threats and his 
strikes. But C. D. fully expects to buy the bread and meat for 
his family from the farmer, E. F., under the strict operation of 
supply and demand. There is equity and democratic equality 
with a vengeance! But should any law or labor .union enable 
the farmer to enhance the price of his food-products above mar- 
ket rates as determined by supply and demand, C. D. would de- 
clare himself much outraged. His labor union is a good rule 
for him; but it must not "work both ways." 

I have now brought the reader to a point of view from 
which the justice of three practical remarks will be self-evi- 
dent. When la'bor unionists denounce the great "trusts" of the 
capitalists, the oil, or sugar trust, as monopolies, ve have a 
curious instance of inconsistency and insolence. What are their 
societies but labor-monopolies? In every essential feature they 
are the iniquities which the trusts are, only upon a smaller 
scale. And when political demagogues adopt the cause of these 
labor unions, to cater for their votes, under the pretense of de- 
mocracy, they are doing the most anti-democratic thing possi- 
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ble. Their cry is: "For tlie masses against the classes!" Yd 
they are assisting a narrow class to plunder the masses of their 
fellow citizens. 

The second thing to be noted is, the groundless and impu- 
dent claim of these labor unions that they are contending for 
the "rights of American labor." This tacitly assumes that the 
small minority of persons who belong to labor unions are the 
only people in America who labor. I may digress for a mo- 
ment to add, that the same insolent falsehood is obtruded 
whenever the tariff system claims to be protective of American 
la'bor: as though, forsooth, the factory hands working upon pro- 
tected manufactures were the only people who perform deserv- 
ing labor! Whereas it has been perfectly proved a hundred 
times that this class of laboring men are but a few hundreds 
of thousands among the millions who labor in America; that 
they were already better paid than the average of their breth- 
ren; and that this "protection" is but a legalized method to en- 
able them to take something from the unprotected earnings of 
their fellow citizens without value received, and to add it to 
their own. To return: there are a few hundreds of thousands 
of labor unionists in the United States. The census of 1890 
shows that at most there may be four millions of persons en- 
gaged in occupations whose conditions render a labor union 
possible, but there are seven and a half millions engaged in 
the heavier labor of agriculture, under hotter suns and freezing 
winds, to whom the arts of the labor union are impossible. 
They must produce and sell their crops under the inexorable 
O'peration of the law of supply and demand. And if over sup- 
ply or partial legislation reduces the price of their products 
below the cost of production, these millions must simply en- 
dure it. Methinks if there could be any honest labor union to 
"protect the rights of American labor," it should be one which 
would lift the wages of these tillers of the soil nearer the level 
enjoyed by the unionists. 

The average American yeoman earns about fifty cents per 
diem with coarse fare by his heavy toil, if we deduct from the 
price of his farm products a moderate interest upon the capital 
which he employs, and all the other elements of the cost of pro- 
duction, except the manual labor. In the neighboring town, 
the unionist bricklayer or plasterer scorns to lift his trowel for 
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k'ss than five dollars per day. There are a thousand farm la 
borers to one bricklayer. Yet this uue tells us that his cod 
spiracy is for tbe protection of labor! And what shall we say 
of tbe myriads of rural artisans who cannot form labor unions; 
of the hundreds of tliousands cit poor teachers and school- 
ma'ams wliose wages are twenty-five dollars per month with- 
out boarding, for four or five months of the year? And what 
(if the twelve millions of mothers and housewives who labor 
for their food and clothing in the most wearying of all tasks, 
year in and year out, not under an eight hour rule, you may be 
surel but somewhere between twelve and eighteen and even 
twenty hours out of the twenty-four? Are all these not labor- 
ers because they cannot be "knigbts of labor?" Yet tbe direct 
effect of the arts of the labor unions is: to raise the price of 
every roof which shelters, of every chimney and every pound 
of coal which warms, and of ever^ yard ot cloth which covers 
these worse paid laborers in favor of a small minority already 
overpaid in comparison. 

I am not oblivious of the plea that skilled labor is entitled 
to higher remuneration. Tbe assumption is that all the forms 
of labor of the unions are skilled labor; while the toils of these 
ill-paid masses are unskilled labor. This is exactly false. For 
instance the effective farm laborer is far more a skilled work- 
man than the bricklayer. The latter has one dexterity which is 
quite admirable: he strews a handful of mortar from bis trowel 
more quickly, and be presses down brick after brick with its 
face to the line, more deftly tban the plowman could. Very 
true. But that plowman must be able to do with equal deft- 
ness a dozen different things neither of which the bricklayer can 
do, and in attempting several of which be would be likely to 
wound himself or break his own neck. This farm laborer must 
be a horse breaker, must know bow to guide the plow, to wield 
the hoe so as to "cut away the spire of crab grass" within half 
an inch of the tender cotton stalk without scratching it. He 
must wield the ax, be must be a rough carpenter; be must be 
butcher, knowing how to dress a mutton or a swine; be must 
milk the cow; he must mount the dangerous mowing machine 
and guide it; be must manage the complicated threshing ma- 
chine and gin; be must pick two hundred and fifty pounds of 
seed cotton per day, where tbe bricklayer could not get one 
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hundred. It is the farmer who is the skilled laborer, and by 
that principle ought to receive the higher remuneration. 

The third point being noted is, the fatuity of the so-called 
People's party in associating themselves with the liibor uniom 
in their present passionate efforts to right the wrongs of the 
farmers. They are precisely as wise as would be the shepherd 
dogs who should insist upon enlisting the wolves along with 
themselves to guard the flock. The interests of the Granger 
masses and of the labor unionists are directly hostile. For in- 
stance, here is the yoeman farmer who is toiling to pay off a 
mortgage on his homestead at a real wage of about fifty cents 
per day (deducting fair compensation for the employment of 
his capital, teams, implements, etc.) Does he need a cottage, 
a chimney in it, a farm wagon, a thresher, a mower, a buggy 
plow, a rotary harrow ? 

The labor union men are compelling him to pay much high- 
er prices for each of these things, by their conspiracies. For, 
of course, all these contractors and manufacturers add in the 
inflated prices of the unionist labor, in addition to their own 
profits, upon the cost of every thing they furnish the farmer. 
But these unionists are drawing from two and a half to five 
dollars per day for their work, while the farmer gets an half 
dollar per day for his work. He must sell everything his farm 
produces (the source out of which he at last gets his scanty 
earnings) under the resistless law of supply and demand, while 
they are so juggling with the arts of their conspiracy as to free 
themselves from that law. Yet we shall find this fatuous 
Granger enraged against the loan corporation which lent him 
good money on his own terms, at his earnest entreaty, and fra- 
ternizing with the knights of la'bor who are covertly skinning 
him! 

The principles of the labor unions is virtual Communism. 
It is instructive to watch the proofs of this truth presented by 
the development of the union system in (ireat Britain. The 
British Liberals in 1845, represented by Joseph Hume and the 
famous Free Trade Society, announced the /aissez nous /aire 
free trade in commodities, and free trade in labor, as the very 
gospel of economics and politics. The first half of the doctrine 
repealed the protective tariff of Britain and placed her manu- 
factures and commerce upon that enlightened basis of thorough 
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free trade, which founded the new era of marvelous progress 
and prosperity. The second half of the doctrine einhodied the 
essence of the Exeter Hall at anti-slavery. Free trade in labor 
meant for Joseph Hume and his friends that every laborer 
should he a free man with the right to malve his own contracts 
of labor to suit himself; but to make them, like the farmer, the 
manufacturer and the merchant, under the common regulation 
of the law of supply and demand. Obviously, equity demands 
that if the principle of free trade is to govern other commodi- 
ties it must also govern labor. For labor is as truly a com- 
modity to he bought and sold, as cloth, or wheat, or iron, or 
sugar. To enforce the production and sale of all the latter un- 
der the free law of supply and demand, while the other com- 
modity, labor, is fenced against that law, is obvious class 
legislation and injustice to others. Hence, the Anti-Corn Law 
League hated tariffs and domestic slavery with a hatred equally 
intense and holy. It is true, that under this free trade regime 
the property and capital of Britain have made an enormous 
spring and doubled themselves in one generation. It is also 
true that under the same benignant regimen the labor of the 
proletariat gained greatly in its remuneration, and the comfort 
of its condition. Measured in gold, the average of their wages 
has advanced twenty per cent, since 1845; whilst the purchas- 
ing power of this increasing wage has been doubled by the re- 
sults of free trade in commodities and in labor. 

But these happy consequences do not at all satisfy the la- 
boring men of Britain or the advanced Liberals. The former 
have generally adopted, with passion, the system of labor unions 
and strikes; the latter have pushed their theories through so- 
cialism to the verge of communism. Both the laborers and their 
theorists now reject with heat the dogma of free trade in labor. 
They declare that it is tyrannical, cruel, and the direct road to a 
wage slavery as degrading and detestable as African slavery it- 
self. They assert the inherent right of the labor unions to en- 
force their demands for higher wages by violence if necessary, 
notwithstanding the facts, that this enforcement is a virtual 
confiscation of the personal property of the employers at the 
will of others, in the form of this increment of wage, that it is 
an infringement of the right of non-union men, their own free 
equals, to work for such terms as suit themselves; and that the 
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system organized a rebellious impe.-'um in imptrio civitaiis, 
usurping a part of its functions and forces. Tlie sociali.^hs ar- 
gue that since their .strikes are futilities unless employers and 
non-union men can be prohibited by force from contracting 
with each other, these "scabs," thus accepting the places which 
the union men have rejected, make themselves the enemies of 
labor, and are therefore the proper objects of hostility and co- 
ercion. They say there is this essential difference between free 
trade in commodities (which they admit is all very well) and 
free trade in labor: that the goods bought and sold under free 
trade are non-sentient and feel no pangs of destitution; but the 
laborers have muscles and nerves to be worn by overwork, and 
stomachs to be pinched by hunger, and hearts to be wrung by 
the poverty of their families: therefore, the laborers ought 
to be entitled to protect their commodity, labor, against these 
consequences of free trade. This is, of course, a very shallow 
sophism, since the goods subjected to the rigorous law of sup- 
])ly and demand are imbued with the element of labor, since 
their sale is the only medium through which the labor involved 
in them can get its wage and thus the price of the goods touches 
the welfare of the laborers who produce them, just as effec- 
tively as the price of the labor itself. The socialists then adopt 
in substance, though perhaps not avowedly, the Malthusian 
principle of the pressure of population upon the means of sub- 
sistence. They argue thus; let the capitalists enjoy free trade 
in labor, luring their operatives at whatever price the relation 
of supply and demand may dictate; then as the proletariat in- 
creases in numbers, wages will go down until they reach the 
lowest level of that wretched subsistence which enables the la- 
borers only to exist, to be miserable, and to propagate heirs to 
their misery. Their cry now is, "Down with free trade in labor; 
up with the labor union, the strike, and the forcible coercion of 
the scab, the traitorous enemy of his class." Let the student 
see for instance this drift in the recent work of Mr. Benjamin 
Kid, entitled, "Social Evolution." 

In this new phase and deduction of Malthusianism, there is 
unquestionable truth. It has been verified a hundred times in 
the depression, in the deficient compensation and misery of free 
laiborers, in hireling commonwealths. Another admission must 
be made. No existing commonwealth organized exclusively 
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upon the hireling labor tiie:)ry has yet found a full remedy for 
this deplorable tendency, no matter how liberal or even demo- 
cratic its constitution. Scutimenitalists may Idck against a 
great Malthusian law, may call it antiquated, and may vilipend 
it; but none the less it remains a true and fundamental law of 
population. Xo permanent releasi' from its inexorable opera- 
tion is found in any economic or political expedient. When the 
means of subsistence increase in any society, population always 
tends to increase up to the new level. Then, if that new level 
of subsistence be not farther raised, population will proceed to 
press upan it and overpass it. The proletariat will accustom it- 
self first to part with its luxuries, and then to submit to a scan- 
tier supply of comforts; and as long as their earnings are suffi- 
cient to support existence, this laboring class will continue to 
obey nature's instinct to increase and multiply. It is true that 
since the days of the Anti-Corn Law League, the wages and the 
comforts of the proletariat in Britain have increased handsome- 
ly under free trade. But the advanced Socialists insist that this 
improvement will stop, and will then ebb, as soon as certain oth- 
er foreign and temporary agencies cease to operate. These are 
the wonderful expansion of British commerce (which yet cannot 
expand forever); the opening to tillage of new and vast food pro- 
ducing areas outside of Britain; the amaaing improvements in 
both land and ocean transportation ; the wide openings for emi- 
gration; the marvelous new applications of physical science to 
production; the unbroken prevalence of maritime peace over 
the whole area of British commerce. Behold how under these 
uew and temporary agencies, the proletariat population of 
Britain has sprung forward, with an increase rivaling the mush- 
room growth of new American democracies, thus giving us an- 
other startling evidence of the truth of the Malthusian law. 
IJut all earthly expansions must stop somewhere. A colt may 
grow wonderfully when placed in a rich, fresh pasture; but af- 
ter five years of age he must stop growing, no matter what his 
pasture. All earthly advancements must reach their limits. 
And the Socialists assert that when Britain reaches her limit 
tbe Blalthusian principle combined with free trade in labor 
wUl at once begin to depress the laboring classes of Britain. 
And this must go on until they become miserable wage slaves 
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again, like the peasantry of France and Soutliern Europe be- 
fore the Revolution; of the Ireland of 1S40. 

It is not necessary for me to say whether the whole of this 
socialist argument will prove correct. My purpose is to 'point 
the reader to the violent inconsistency into which it betrays 
them. They have ever been and still declare themselves the 
passionate enemies of domestic bondage. Xo language has 
been adequate to express their scorn and hatred for the recent 
social systm of the Southern United States. No class of ac- 
cusers have done more by false accusations, slanders, and vilifi- 
cation to bring upon that fair region an undeserved and re- 
morseless deluge of revolution, war, devastation and tyranny, 
than these advanced socialists. But now, lo! we find them with 
equal passion asserting a doctrine which leads directly back to 
a form of slavery far more ruthless than domestic bondage 
Every man of sense knows that when he is forbidden by force 
to work where he chooses, and for the wage which suits himself, 
even in a lawful occupation, is no longer a free man: he is a 
slave. The power which commands me where I shall not work 
is the same with the "slave-power" which commands another 
where he shall work. Again, when the labor union has forbid- 
den me, a non-union man, to Ao the lawful work which suits me 
for the support of my family, I ask them : "To whom then 
must I look for the subsistence of those I love?" Their answer 
is: "Join the union, and draw your weekly pension from the 
community fund, which will be issued to you so long as it lasts, 
and you implicitly obey." Here again I am enslaved; far worse 
enslaved than the African bondman of the South; for while 
the labor union may issue to me, for a time, a pittance which 
may prevent starvation out of a scanty fund created only by a 
tribute taken out of my own previous wages, the Southern 
bondman drew all the time his full subsistence, whether the 
business of the commune was profitable or not. And to the 
giving of this livelihood the head of the commune was bound, 
if not by his own humanity, by public opinion, by statute-law, 
and by a self-interest more imperious than either. And to fur- 
nish this undiminished livelihood there was bound, not a scanty 
fund gathered by exactions from the laborers' wages, but the 
whole capital and profits of the head of that commune, includ- 
ing the returns of his own personal industry. But this is only 
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half the story. If the labor union, that is, the commune, is to 
have full authority to forbid its members to work, then it must 
malie itself responsible ffir the full siibsistenc-e of the laborers 
and their families. But if the commune is responsible for this, 
it must have authority to command the members where they 
shall work and to enforce that command. \Yithout this power 
the commune could not ])ossibly fulfill its pledges to furnish 
subsistence to its subjects. But the essence of slavery is the 
obligation of i onipulsory labor, and the dependence upon the 
will of another for subsistence. Communism is slavery. Its 
advo(ates cheat themselves by explaining: "But the member^! 
elect their own rulers, and this is liberty." A very hollow cheat 
this, indeed! Let communism be established as a rule of a com- 
monwealth, and this will be the real state of the case. In name 
the majority will elect masters over themselves, and the unwill. 
ing minority. But Democracy and universal suffrage have 
taught us too well what that means. Nominally the majority 
was really the official wire-pullers, will determine the choice of 
I he masters over both majority and minority. Should this re- 
sult not follow and should the communistic elections fulfill most 
honestly the most flattering promises of the system, still we 
should have this result: that the minority would be slaves to the 
majority. And the major mob is always the most ruthless of 
masters. Let us again make the vital point in this discussion 
thoroughly salient. The ultra socialist will attempt to obscure 
it by saying that in the 'best constituted republic the minority 
has to obey the majority; and this is not slavery for anybody, 
but liberty for all. I reply, that herein are two profound false- 
hoods. The first, that in a true republic the minority do not 
obey the majority, but both obey the constitution. The princi- 
ple of such government is given by the sublime words of An- 
drew Melville £^ar Rex: The citizen does not owe his allegiance 
to the mere will of the accidentally major mob, but to the sacred 
authority of the constitution which rules the State. The power 
which this constitution may have conferred upon a majority is 
only conventional, deputed and limited. The clearest majority 
may only exercise that power within the limits prescribed for 
it by the constitution, and when it exceeds these limits, the 
will of the majority is no more the righteous rule for the citizen 
than the howling wind. But the second and more essential 
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falsehood is here: The true republic does not legislate at all 
concerning the personal rights, the preferred occupations, the 
compensations therefor, or the subsistence of their families. 
All these matters belong to their individual sovereignty as citi- 
zens. The republic only attempts to regulate those outer rela- 
tions of citizen to citizen, which render them social beings, un- 
der the principles of commutative justice. But the commune 
undertakes in addition to command me at what to work, to en- 
force its command, to fix my recompense, and to appoint the 
subsistence allotted to me and my family. This invades the 
whole sphere of my personal sovereignty. It is the essence of 
slavery. Moreover, all history teaches us, that the more "Pa- 
ternalistic" any government becomes, be its form either imper- 
ial, monarchical, aristocratic or democratic, the more will its 
officials engross the powers of the State, and the earnings of 
the citizens to themselves. (The experience is universal), either 
by avowed class legislation or by unavowed chicanery, they al- 
ways do it. The cause of this result is plain. The more pater- 
nalistic the government, the more of the aggregate wealth, ser- 
vices and rights of its citizens does it handle. That is to say, 
the more of these do the officials of this government handle. 
But such masses of wealth and power present to the natural 
greed of men temptations too s-trong to be resisted. Now of all 
governments the commuue is most completely paternalistic. 
Therefore the officials of the commuue, by which we mean the 
all-including commuue of the local communes, the ccwumon- 
wealth, will have the handling of all the earnings, wealth, ser- 
vices, and subsistence of all the citizens. Therefore the en- 
grossment of all these by the officials will be the most enor- 
mous. For instance, the township institutions of the Russians 
are communistic. The imperial government is an absolute 
commune. But the Emperor Nicholas himself, the most auto- 
cratic of Czars, declared that offleial peculation and tyranny 
were more gigantic in Russia than anywhere in Europe. Thus 
it appears that communism must be essential slavery, under 
which the citizens are the slaves, and the master is impersonal 
and therefore the most remorseless and greedy of all masters. 
Now of all the things in the nineteenth century. Southern 
bondage was the one, which the advanced socialists -most hotly 
abused. They condemned the Southern plantation as the sum 
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of all villainies. But this plantation was virtually the veiy 
commune which they desired to establish, except that the 
Southern had certain saving differences, which made it better 
than their proposed form. The capital of the plantation and 
the earnings and servire.s of all upon it composed the common 
fund. The labor of the members was compulsory. But the 
common fund was. bound to them for the subsistence of them 
and their families, fully as comfortable as that provided bfy 
the United States for their enlisted soldiers, including housing, 
fuel, clothing, food, medical attendance, rearing for their minor 
children and the pensioning of the old, when past active service. 
The net earnings of the active members, after subtracting the 
cost of their own subsistence, and a small interest upon the 
capital furnished them, went into the common fund, to meet 
the last two drafts. Here was a small but true commune. The 
head of the commmie was not elected by the slave-membersj 
but was hereditary; and this was a great gain, saving all con- 
cern upon the waste of time, money and morals, which al- 
ways attends pretended elections in a paternalistic democracy. 
But the grand, saving feature in this Southern commune was 
that one which our socialist most abhors; the legal establishing 
in the head of the commune of a right of property in the in- 
voluntary labor of the member.'^. Our opponents exclaim that 
this is the essence of slavery! I reply this is very true; but I 
have shown that their plan must vest in the commune itself 
(that is in its officeholders) the power of control over the in- 
voluntary labor of the members, and the disposal of their earn- 
ings, else the society must speedily be bankrupt, and starve its 
dependents. But this is giving the commune, that is the office- 
holders, property in this involuntary labor, except in this all 
important respect: that it failed to enlist any domestic feeling, 
or any self-interest of the heads in the welfare of members. In 
such an association what need the officeholders care if a labor- 
ing member dies, or if the infants of his family perish of destitu- 
tion, he loses no property! He has just so many the fewer cares 
to worry him. For instance, when the crews of the patriot 
British fleet which conquered the Invincible Armada at Grave- 
lines were decimated by the spoiled beer, which their commis- 
saries furnished, what did these care? Their private profits 
upon their beer contracts were safe in their pockets. If many 
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soldiers of General ('hiirchill, Duke of Mai'lhorough, died in the 
hospitals, this was hut so much to his advantage, for he eouldl 
continue tlieir names upon the pay rolls of the armj', and quiet- 
ly pocket their wages and allowances. The greater the suffer- 
ing and mortality, the more his riches grew. When British 
paupers died in the work-house, under the late poor law sys- 
tem, who cared; what official, what tax-payer? The United 
i^tates had a hrief experience in this line, under its notorious 
Freedman's Bureau. We presume that when these wards of 
the nation dropped off, the average officeholder felt no emotion 
hut relief. Sn now, when a hireling sickens or dies, his em- 
ployer has lost nothing: he has hut to hire another in his place. 
But our Southern communism, hy making the labor the master's 
property, awoke an all-powerful motive for taking the best 
care of it. 

If the laborer died, from over-work or destitution, so much 
of the master's prpperty was totally lost; if he sickened, its val- 
ue was impaired. Hence, the statute law, which required a 
master to provide reasonable subsistence under all conditions 
of production however profitless, for his bondmen, their aged 
and their offspring, and which made this provision a first lien, 
not only upon the annual products of the estate, 'hut upon its 
fee simple value, and even upon his personal earnings in his 
separate profession, was au enforceable law; and it was always 
enforced, if not Itiy affection and self-respect, by all-powerful 
self-interest. It was not like the rules of ultra-democratic so- 
cieties, which speciously requiring all officers to use their pow- 
ers for the public good alone, so commonly remain a dead let- 
ter. Hence, while a few masters were tyrannical and stingy, 
the bondmen in general had better food, clothing, housing, fuel, 
medical attendance, than any other peasantry in the world. 
While the employer of hireling labor pushing forward his rail- 
road, his canal, his malarial farm, his mine, his chemical works, 
cares not whether the laborers lose wealth or life or not, the 
Southern master, in hiring his ibondman to another, always 
made a part of the contract that he should uot he employed in 
any unhealthy occupation. 

The late Southern form of communism was therefore the 
only one defensible. The theory, combined with the other dog- 
mas of the socialists, outrages every fundamental principle of 
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human nature and of human actions. It appeals to the preva- 
lent principle of self-interest precisely in the wrong place, 
stimulating it powerfully in the officeholder's selfishness, neg- 
lect and malversation; while it loses its impulse in the work 
of i>rodnction for the f^eneral behoof. This communism ignores 
man's desire for personal possessions, his right to an individual 
home, blest according to his own choice in the use of those pos- 
sessions, his zeal for the \yelfare of his children, his right to 
bequeath to them the proceeds of his own labor. No system 
can endure, which thus discards the fundamental laws of na- 
ture. A structure built without a foundation must tumble. But 
the folly of ideologues and demagogues may persuade some 
discontented and misguided commonwealth to attemjjt the gen- 
eral commune. But it is impossible the attempt slnuhl coni- 
tinue. Its only permanent result will be destruction, or enor- 
mous mischief to the material civilization, morals and haiipi- 
ness of the society. The people disgusted with the experiment, 
will speedily struggle back to some political order, less insane; 
usually to one more despotic and less benignant than that 
which they deserted. Or else, communism will destroy their 
wealth and civilization and bring it down to chronic barbarism. 

An authentic incident of one of the great "mining strikes" 
in Pennsylvania well illustrates this. A yeoman farmer war* 
liarvesting the products of his little orchards and fields, when 
a sturdy loafer demanded a bag of ap])lrs and potatoes, with 
the plea that he had neither money nor provisions for his 
family. "And who might you be?" asked the farmer. "A strik- 
ing miner, out of work for many weeks, with the Reserve Fund 
of the Union utterly erhaus-ted, and the strike unadjusted." 
"And," inquired the farmer, "why did you strike at first?" 
"Because the company," said the miner, with sundry indignant 
epithets, "refused to raise our daily wages from one and a half 
dollars to one and three-fourths." "So," said the honest far- 
mer, "I earned my farm, working at one-half dollar per day, 
and you reject work at three times that price. None of my 
apples or potatoes are for such as you." The farmer wa'-.right. 
The acts of the oligarchies are aggravated in injustice by the 
fact that they were already better paid than the majority* 
against whom they would enhance prices. 

The system also carries intrinsic injustice to the capital- 
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ists in two ways: First, that it demands virtually the right of 
making both sides of the bargain in this c intract of labor and 
wages. Each jjarty is entitled to make his own side of the bar 
gain; or if the offer made him from the other side does not suit 
him, to withdi-a\v. There is no visible limit to the degree of this 
injustice. Strikers say tliey .strike, because wages g(i below the 
limit of comfortable sui)i)ort. But what is a comfortable sup 
•port for a working man? If the strikers are to decide, it may 
mean Havana cigars, canvass-back ducks and truflles, with Cha- 
ttau Margaux wine. The sy.stem encourages limitless extrava- 
gance and waste; all at the expense of other jieople's capital 
and of the other parts of the working public; seiond, the capi- 
talists in selling the products of their factories, have to sub- 
mit t3 the great law ot supply and demand. But the laborers, in 
selling their labor to the capitalists, insist on evading that law. 
There is no equity there. 

As to the rights of public order and of other la1>orei's. the 
system tends constantly and violently to pass from a method of 
mutual protecti )n, into a criminal conspiracy. The sule ob 
ject of a threatened strike is to compel eniplnyers to pay prices 
for labor in advance of these indicated by supply and demand. 
If the supply were not full, demand alone would raise the price 
of labor, and the strike would be superfluous. Now, the strik- 
ers, as free men, have an und jubted right to decline work and 
wages they think unfair. They may be very unwise in declin 
ing; but it is their right. And here their right ends. But if the 
policy stojits there, the employers will uatanilly defend them- 
selves from this coercion, by going into the labor market and 
hiring at the market price that substituted help which the full 
supply offers. Thus, if the strike stops where the lawful rights 
of the strikers end, it is inevitably futile. Of course then it will 
not stop there. They will go farther to vi3late the rights of oth- 
ers, who have an indefeasible right to take up any lawful work 
and wages they choose. Strikers will go to attack this right, 
by "boycotting," by obloquy, by threats, by terrorism, by vio- 
lence, by murder. And when dynamite is introduced to punish 
with death innocent persons, happening to use the appliances of 
obnoxious employers, the crime is worthy only of devils. Tb 
sum up: If the equal rights of other laborers to accept the 
work and wages rejected are respected; strikes are futile. If 
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those lights are obstructed by fonc, strikes are criminal con- 
spiracies. And 0111- point is that llie latter is their logical ten- 
deni-v. rntoi'tunately, the frequency of these outrages as the 
sL'(|nrls of strikes, fully confirms tlie charge. In fine, only three 
modes are iiossilile for adjusting the wages of labor and interest 
of cai)ital. One is to leave the adjust uient, under equilaihle 
laws, which shall hold laborer and property-liulder equals, to 
the ureat law of supply and demand. The second is. In have the 
( rovernment tix maximum and minimum prices by statute. The 
third is to leave these combination of laborers and employers 
against each other. For, if the one combine, of course the oth- 
ers will. The second plan is mis<'hievoMs des])otism. See its 
working in the French Revolutions. The third splits society 
into warring factions, and tends to barliarism. 

Such is au impartial estimate of the tendencies of tlie 
"Trades Tnimis." The gravity of the prospect is increased,' 
when we consider the passionate determination of their mem- 
bers. They seenj more and more in love with their plans and 
cherish them as their final and complete lioi]e. We are told 
that the movement si)reads c mtinnally. It has its jiroiiagand- 
ists and newsiiai]ers. It confederates the different branches of 
mechanical labor more and more widely. It aspires to hold 
the balance of power in elections, and will before long, claim to 
control legislatuics and congresses. 

Will primary education be its antidote? The negative to 
this hope seems til be ])roTiounced by the fact, that, thus far, 
these ])rojects have grown just as primary education has extend 
ed, and precisely in the places which most rejoice in its means. 
The same disccjiiragement follows from observing the species of 
development jirodnced — an initial grade jf knowledge and intel- 
ligence, just adecjuate to the suggestion of a number (if unsatii 
fled desires, and the adoption of tlie shallow phuisibiliiies of 
sophistical theories for their gratification; while the breadth of 
wisdom needed t) show the hollowness of them has nut been 
attained; and this dangerous Scioli.sm is aggravated by the selt- 
sufHciency inspired by a conceit of culture. This primary 
education exactly prepares a pcvpulation for the reading and ac- 
ceptance of superficial newspapers. Without the circulation of 
newspapers, there would be no "Trades Unions" and no strikes 
of any moment. The primary school and the newspaper press 
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jilay into each others hands in Mssistin^ tlicsc danjtcrous orfjan- 
izations. ]n hninan liands iiU the liusl things are j)ervei'ted to 
some misihicvons ii.-rs. and here v;e huve the perversions of 
these tn-o KO(]il thinjis, the School inid tlie I'ress. The yrimarv 
school enables the vnitli to read. I'oor liniiian nature usually 
eraves the les< wholesunie jialinlnni for its powers, and here, 
I he sui)erfieially cultivated reader uses his little talent to read 
the riewspaiier, inslead of liis ISible. The deniaj;nj;iie. the de- 
si};ninf; af;itator sees at once in the ne«s])ajjer an enffine for 
snayinj; jiisi such niiiids, and he makes one low, s<pj)histical 
and shallow enough t' suit his audience. Thus the conntry 
has il.s literature of "Strikes." Coniunuiisni, Confiscation and 
Itynaniitc, ^vith myriads of readers. 

The mure rapid pr;if;icss of the late < 'onfederate Slates, in 
the creation and aicumulation af wealtli. as demonstrated by 
the successive census relurus of l.sto. is'iO and 18G0. was ac- 
counted for, in |)art, liy the absence of strikes. The N<'Sro la- 
borers conld iiol cipnifiine; ilie white found no motive to do so. 
Thus far the emancipated Xejrroi-s have not forun-d this sjiecies 
of Trades' Unions by the r.ice lim-s. ]int the Southern people 
are now luagiiaiiimonsly givin.n them a universal i-ommon 
scliool education. The result will be. as sure as the c.vcle of the 
seasons, that before lou.i; the.v will also form their jwn "trades' 
unions" on the "color line." They will form them, because their 
partial culture will exactly jpicpare Ibem for their sophisms 
and attractions; becansi' they have already shown a marked ten- 
dency toward co-ojierative asso<iati:)ns. and a passionate fond- 
ness for them; because, as now free latmrers. they must feel 
tho siimuli to that couise. u^\^\ almost omnipotently felt by 
white artisans anuiiij; us. They will form them on the "color 
line," if for no other reason, because the whites have already 
applied that line everywhere in their tradi's' unions, and that 
with a passionate vigor. 

One of the future |>rjblems and perils of the country 
is this race I'onfi^st. Wlier(^ the indusirial centers have a mil- 
lion of Xegi-oes. educated up to the use of the stuni|)-speerh, the 
radical newsjjapcr and the revolver, closely organized in trades' 
unions, then the jieace of the conntry will hang in const;int sus- 
pense. 

Two antidotes have been proposed for the poisons involved 
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in these unions. One is, the applicntion of the cooperativin 
plnn, which has been so successfully applied in England in the 
s\'ork of "distribution," to the industries of praductionf In 
retail distribution, the Rochdale plan has, indeed, wrought 
niindiTs, at least in England. It is still to be seen whether the 
system can be made to work among Amerii-ans, with their eager 
and intense individuality. 

But there appears, on reflection, a fatal difliculty when we 
attempt to apply it to industries of production. It proposes to 
identify the relations and interests of the employers and the la- 
borers. It says, these shall be as truly stockholders in the joint 
concern, and i-apitalists. as those. But, unfortunately, the dif- 
ference between employers and laborers, between the property- 
class and the property-less class, has arisen out of natural and 
acquired differences of personal attribute, for changing which 
the methods of co-operation are as weak as "the Pope's bull 
against the comet." In a country like this, where the laws are 
already equal, the whole difference between those who have 
property, and those who have not, has been made by the pres 
ence, or lack of "talents of acquisition" in themselves or their 
jiarents. The well to-do families are so, because their working 
uiembers have energy, skill, prudent foresight, self-denial as 
also, perhaps, selfishness. Especially does the creation of 
"saved-up capital," the feature which makes the man an em- 
ployer instead of an employe, depend on self denial. The com 
mon proverb sa.vs: "Riches come more by saving than by mak 
ing." Pilitical economy teaches the same; showing us that each 
man's saved up capital represents exactly so much self-denial, 
either in him or his forefathers, in reserving present income 
from the indulgence of present desires, for the distant and re 
mote uses of capital in the future. 

Again, sagacity in applying, in investing, in using the 
]>revious savings, is more important than either rapid skill in 
earning, or self denial in not spending. Here is your rapid, effec- 
tive worker, who d )es earn large wages. Neither does he eat 
them up in immediate indulgencies. His mind is keenly bent 
on accumulation. But somehow, his money is ever "iiut into 
bags with holes." His ventures in investment are ill chosen 
and unlucky. He has an infinite amount of mental activities 
about plans and investments, but he ever lacks that "mother- 
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wit," that sHKiicious insight, which is a natural gift. And this 
picture is seen, in this country, more frequently than the in- 
stances of poverty from sheer indolence. 

Now, if the industry is to be truly cn-operative — if the 
smaller shareholders are not to be deprived of their votes in it, 
and directed both in their labors and the use of their earnings, 
by the will of the large capitalist in the concern — which means, 
simply their slavery — these votes which represent rashness, un- 
thrift, self-indulgence, imprudence, must be equivalent with the 
votes of the sagacious — of course, then, "the concern" must 
come to grief. This directive will, which represents the aggre- 
gation of all the unwise who have remained among the small, 
or laboring shareholders, simply because they are unwise, can- 
not compete with the rival concern, which is directed by the 
best practical wisdom. The co-operative factory will be a fail- 
ure; and the assoeiatiDn will dissolve in disgust of mind, where 
the factory of the successful capitalist will succeed. The resolve 
that the present plan shall be replaced by co-operative factories, 
which shall succeed, amounts simply to this: "Resolved, that 
all laborers have the personal attributes of a Peter Cooper!" 
Nature and Providence concur to make men unequal; they can- 
not be made equal by the "resolutions" of theorists. 

Once more: however co-operative, a factory must have exe- 
cutive officers, directors, salesmen, treasurers. These must 
handle all its earnings and assets. Supposing the system to re- 
ceive the wide extension necessary for its healing fully the rela- 
tions of labor and capital, shall we find enough Iwnest laboring 
men in America to fill all these responsible places? Or would 
80 large a portion of the ventures break down through defalca- 
tions of officials, as to spoil the experiment? The morals of the 
strike system do not seem very well adapted to breed strict hon- 
esty! 

The other proposal is, that the quarrels of labor and capi- 
tal shall be prevented, by making the National Government it- 
self the general industrial manager. The Democratic theory is, 
that the Government reflects the combined will of all the peo- 
ple. This, then, is the right agency to direct industrial pur- 
suits. Let the Government be in place of the corporations and 
capitalists. 

Here several plain thoughts give us pause: 
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First. If this plan w ill be guad, it will be because the Gov- 
ernment direction will bt' bettiT than thst of the corporation or 
personal will. If, then, the Government is to confer this ad- 
vantage on some industries, it must confer it on all. Otherwise 
we shall introduce inequalities and favoritisms most odious to 
Democratic theory. If it undertakes to operate all industries, 
it becomes a worse than Chinese despotism, a machine so vast 
as to crush out all individuality, and to break down hopelessly 
by its own weight. 

Second. The success of the Government's management in 
all these industries must depend supremely on the competency 
and honesty of the Government's officials. They must consti- 
tute an Immense host. Personal motives to zeal and fidelity 
will be largely annihilated. Is there enough of this high in- 
tegrity In America, to work the huge machine? The present 
Government seems to have a deal of trouble in finding enough 
honest officials for its present small funL-tions! 

Third. The Government is practically represented in the 
person of the magistrate. But, by the nature of Government, 
•'he beareth the sword." His power is essentially punitive. 
Transgressions against his will must be held as "crimes" and 
"misdemeanors." Shall his industrial functions as the man- 
ager of numberless laborers be enforced by this species of sanc- 
tion? Shall the &overnuient hold that the emfi/oyee who has 
not watched his power loom, or chiseled his stone aright, is to 
be corrected as the petty larcener is? If not, how else? Un- 
der slavery, this negligent laborer might have 'been corrected 
by the birch; under our present hireling system, he is cor- 
rected by dismissal ; but under this Governmental plan all in- 
dustries, as we saw, must be equally the Government's; ajid 
whither shall it dismiss the lazy employe? To banishment from 
his country? Hardly. To idleness? If he is still to have from 
the Government his subsistence, this would be a mockery of 
punishment; rather a reward for idleness and an injustice to the 
true workers. There appears no mode of dealing for this in- 
dustrial Government, except to treat defect of work in the citi- 
zens as larceny is treated. 

This suggests the fourth and hardest question of all. If 
Government is to Tse general, not to say universal, industrial 
agent, it must see to it that all whom it employs and subsists do 
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their boiiest share of the work. For otherwise, the idlers would 
be rewarded for their sin by being set up as an aristocracy above 
the faithful workers, to live at t^ase at the others' expense. P^acli 
citizen then must be held respcmsible to Government for the 
diligent and useful employment of his time, under some efficient 
penalty. But the "(iovernmeiif" as such is an abstraction, 
which directly touches no man. It must act through persons 
clothed with official power. The meaning, then, would be that 
the citizens must answer to some officeholder, representing this 
sovereign Government, under some penalty, for doing his share 
of work. But this means slavery it is its exact definitions. The 
conception of this governmental plan is communistic; and ev- 
ery thoughtful man knows that communism means either an- 
archy or slavery. It may be objected: The Government'e 
clerks and postmasters now work precisely under that system, 
and are not slaves. The reply is first, that probably they some- 
times do feel that they are virtual slaves; but chiefly, that they 
become employes of Government now by their own free appli- 
cation, and may resign when they feel oppressed by their sU' 
periors, and thus free themselves by returning to private life. 
But on the plan discussed, all this would be different; the Gov- 
ernment would be compelled to exact the adhesion of its work- 
ers, — as it does of its conscripted soldiers, whose condition is 
that of bondage for their term of service — and to refuse this 
privilege of resigning. 

There appears then, no remedy, except in the firm and just 
administration of the laws, coupled with wise and equitable 
commercial and industrial legishitien and the propagation of 
industry — economy and contentment among the people by 
means of Christian principles. There is no attitude for the 
Government towards "strikes" except the legal and righteous 
one. If operatives choose to form a society to forward their 
own interests, they have a right to do so. provided they do not 
infringe other peojile 's. If the society chooses to "quarrel with 
their own bread and butter" by rejecting a certain work at cer- 
tain wages ; they have a right to do so. But their recent employers 
have equal right to jo into the labor market and hire others for that 
work at those wages:, and all other laborers have equal right to that 
work if they are willing to the wages. 

The moment the "union" goes an inch beyond the mere 
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withdrawal — the moment it begins to obstruct, terrorize, or 
beat, or murder the employers and the new employei, it has he- 
come a criminal conspiracy; the State should put it down with 
as prompt and firm a hand as they would put down highway) 
rohhery or foreign invasion. To the clear and just mind this is 
clear. But is there any Amerii-aii State which performs this 
duty? Alas no! We are more likely to see the State Governors 
corresponding with and conciliating the "strike," the power 
whose very end of existence is "to he a terror to evil doers," 
bowing to the conspiracy of evil-doers, who ought to he howed 
before the majesty of the law. Pitiful sight! 

Property is always cautious, apparently timid, at the be- 
ginning of collisions, for it is conscious it is valuable; it has 
much to lose. But, because it has much to lose, property always 
defends itself resolutely when pre=ised to the wall. And when 
the period of caution has passed, property defends itself sucees:-!- 
fully. For money is power, and the talents of acquisition 
which gained the money are power. One thing has already 
become clear to the thought of property: that when the hour of 
forcible defense comes, the militia of the States will he worth- 
less. They are too near the rioters. Property will invoke, as 
the only adequate force, the standing army of the United 
States. And, as the industrial centers are numerous and popu- 
lous, the United States must have a large, a widely difEu^edi 
standing army to invoke. Thus the property-holder will he 
educated by his needs and experiences in the hour of trial, to 
think of his State as the Cipher, the Washington Government 
as the only Power. The discontented classes, who must at last 
he restrained by force, will he educated to regard State author- 
ity as a shadow, and Federal authority as the substantial fear. 
The surest result of the approaching strife will thus he to com- 
plete the practical extinction of State sovereignty, and the con- 
solidation of the federation into one empire. It will he an em- 
pire governing by the bayonet. 
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"And the eates of hell shall not prevail against it.' 
There :ire some things which can be dune, and there are 
sonic others which obvionsly cannot. The cni-ion< tiling about 
this very tfife (act is. that qK'ople continnc tr.vinj; to do these 
other tliinj;s. as rli(inf;li tlie.v were feasilile. This they do both 
in the mechanical and moral world. Thns: there are s ime peo- 
jile always, who are inventinp; jierpetnal motion, and .insr on 
the jioint o( ettectinj;- it. 'Slany and divers^, says the Scientific 
American, are the machines invented for this purpose; but it 
reconi'Uiends to all future experimenters, as the cheajiest and 
.simplest, and (M]ually effective with the best, the plain tub. 
The machine of the tub is operated thns. The vessel chosen is 
a large one. with handles. It is placed on the floor; the opera- 
tor then sets into it. and layinp; hold of the handles with his 
hands, lifts the tub up to the ceiliuR. Succeeding in this, he 
lias ]ierpetual motion in its simplest principle. 

In every feneration, the social, political, and reli.KiouR tub- 
lifters are numerous. "Jlotlier Anna Lee." patron saint of the 
Shakers, was giinji to abolish sin by abolishing matrimony. 
The plan was sini]ile, and perfectly effectual. Convert all the 
adult sinners, and agree that when converted they shall have 
no more children. As all actual transgression comes out of 
original sin, and all original sin is transmitted by birth, one 
generation more would happily finish the work of Satan on 
earth. The good moth-er only made one little mistake in the 
jiroject. Who were to carry out this excellent plan? The men 
and women, of course. But men and women usually have a 
natural propensity, which is more fundamental and regulative 
than the desire to arrest original sin. So it turns out that poor 
human nature doesn't lift itself in ^I other Lee's tub; but goes 
on multiplying and increasing, and replenishing the earth with 

1 Prom the l^ew York Independent. 322 
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yountr sinners; leaving the world's redemption fo the less sym- 
metrical plan of the Gospel. 

So .Mr. .John Stuart Mill proved to his own .satisfaction 
that all iudiviiliial title to real estate is adverse to the public 
weal; and the "International" communists, going a little far- 
ther, declare, La propnete c'est It crime! "Esrablisli commun- 
ily of fioods; and i)Uiblic spirit will make the best of everything, 
and procure the j;reatest good to the greatest nuimber." Here 
again, man is to lift himself in his tub. It is forgotten that 
nature has made the desire for the special welfare of one's self, 
and of one's own family, far .stronger than the desire for the 
general good. Hence the only ]),)ssible result of the theory is, 
not that ])rivate pi'operty shall be happily substituted by com- 
muni.sni; but that ha]>i)y civilized societies niay be plunged into 
anarchy; and what little private i)ro])ei-ty is left be held with 
a far fiercer grasj). and defended t)y personal violence instead 
of by regulated and benignant law. Natural selfishness will 
never lift itself into disinterestedness, least of all by force of an 
infidel creed whicli makes selfish ])leasure its summum bonum. 

Another instance of the tul)-nrovement is seen in Mrs. Cady 
Stanton's "Women's I{iglits." Woman is to be freed from her 
subordination to man! Hy whom, forsooth'.' Not by the sel- 
fish, masculine desjiot, of coui-se; for every impulse of his sel- 
fishness prom])ts him to perpetuate the tyranny. It is to be 
done, then, by woman. She is to -make her.self independent of 
man! But the ("rentor, who made men and women, has laid 
down the law, "rnto him shall be thy desire.'" as the founda- 
tion of woman's M:itnre. So that the amount of the claim for 
women's rights is. ag.iin, thai the inventor shall lift herself in 
her tub. ^\'ere the realizing of the revoluti(m the only danger, 
men might safely give Mrs. ('ady Stant )n their full leave to 
sncceed. She would then find that her real difficulty was un- 
siirmonnted; that evei-y one other "oi)]ii-essed" sisters, who was 
a true woman, would voluntarily desert her and seek to be be- 
loved, cherished, and ]irotected by one of the masculine "ty- 
rants"; and this by tlie inevitable force of a nature a thon- 
sandfold more i-mjierative than her zeal for Mrs. Cady Stan- 
ton's revolution. And hence again, the only possible result of 
this movement will be, not the independence and equality of 
woman, but the substitution of the savage dependence of the 
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shive-ronciibine, the "weaker vessel" held and abused by brute 
force, for the beniguant order of scriptural marriage. 

These atteuipts In do the impossible illustrate the most ab- 
surd enterprise of all: the attempt of oiir modei'n niaterialislic 
infidels to abolish religion. The ("ommune shouted, "Down 
with pi'operty and religi )U, the two chief enemie.s of human 
progress." The only result of siniess in destroying religion 
would be to re])lace it with some misihievons superstition. 
This is sufficiently evinced, to any sober mind, by a review of the 
past. Every jieople. in evei-y age, has had either ils religion or 
its superstition; eitlici- its (i!)d or its Fetich. Xnw, a nniveisal 
resull is an index of a permanent cause: there iiinsi be some- 
thing in human nature which compels it to recognize the su- 
pernatural. When our would-be philoso])hei-.s assnnu' that they 
can exist without this necessity, it is only the very modest pre- 
tension that they are thenisehcs supernatural; that is. more 
than men. That religion is inevitable to man may be inferred 
again from the nnifirm result of eveiy attempt which has been 
made to exclude, or even to omit it from human thought and 
life. They have always been predestined failures. Thus, those 
who profess to nuder.stand the system of Oonfncius, nominally 
SI) dominant in China, tell us that it is not really a religion, but 
a sTcial system 'of morals; that it offers the Chinese mind no 
object of divine homage save an abstraction; and that it is in 
fact only a system of moral rules enfoi'cing the idea of civic 
subordination; the only worship inculcated, that of dead ances- 
tors, being designed merely to strengthen the impulse of filial 
respect. What now, is the result? There is n ) })eople who 
make a more frequent recognition of the supernatural. To say 
nothing of the vast system of Buddhism, the whole nation seems 
enslaved to demon worship, and to the bondage of "the evil 
eye," "the influence," and the genii of bcalities. Yet the 
Chinese are at once the most astute and the most materialistic 
of the Oriental races. 

But we may come nearer home. The materialist Thonnis 
Hobbes, of Jlalmesbury, was said to be more afraid of ghosts 
than any educated man in England. Atheistic French Democ- 
racy professed to abrogate God, the Church, and the Sabbath; 
but so strong was the religious necessity, that even these mad- 
men enthroned the "Groddess of Reason." August* Comte spent 
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his life in teaching that his "Positive I'hilosophy" necessarilj 
excluded cnptv supernatural notion. But at its close he finisli- 
ed by (•t;l;iblishins a new i-eliginn, and a i)i'oposed hierarchy with 
('(iiiite as it.s liii'i-dphaut, and ilie .soul of his deceased mistress 
a.s a s(irt of "Queen of Heaven." 

These facts may lie set in a lif^ht still more niorfifyiuf; lo 
the enemies of Clirislianity, and more couclusive M;;ainsi their 
luijies. Tile weakesi religious have ahvays been strong enough 
I 1 outvie infidelity uiion a fair trial. \\'hat has it then to ho]ie, 
in the ])resence ot a true Clirisliauiiy, with its purity and pow- 
er? Even popery, the fruitful mother 'of iuflilels. has ^^atnrn- 
ian strength enough to (le\ our these, her own children. French 
pojiery begot Voltaire; and so sorry a religion as French ]io]iery 
was adequate to overthrow Voltaireisni. We are told that the 
effect of national misfortune and humiliation has been to fill 
the Romish Cluirch again with Frenchmen (and not woineu 
only), and to precijiitate the iieiqilc into sham miracles, the pil- 
griuuiges. and the other fnnleries of the Middle Ages. The Au- 
gustan age Df classic paganism gave a similar result, tireek 
and Roman i>liiloso]iliy deemed itself too wise to retain the old 
traditionary creeil ot iheir fathers. Tliey could laugh at the 
auspices, and exidode Tan and Ceres, ("astor and Pollux, with 
the herd of iinagiuary goils. But none the less must the Au- 
gustan age liave gilds from s ime whitlier; sn philosophic Athens 
had its altar to "The T'nknown (iod," and imperial Rome im- 
liorted .ludaism. the inysrery of the Egyptian Iris, and the mag- 
ic of the East. Now, gentlemen infidels, ne may heartily concur 
with yiin in your scurvy estimate of these ancient and modern 
paganiMiis. the religious of .lupiter and the Pope. liut we re- 
mind you, that scurvy as tliey were, tlu^y were sufficient to con- 
quer you. "If these thing.s were done in the green tree, what 
shall be done in the dry?" If mankind i.s compelled by the con- 
stitution of the soul, in tiges when it seemed to have no better 
choice than 'between these wretched creeils and you, to prefer 
either of these to you; what are your prosiiects against the uni- 
versal diffusi lu of the Cliristian religion, with its euncibling and 
satisfying truths? 

The rational account of these results is in the law witli 
which we set out. Kature cannot revolutionize nature. Tlie 
human soul has certain orlgiaal, constitutive, universal laws 
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of thiuking and feclin^c, the presence of w^iich qualify it as a 
ratioiKil humiin suul. Hem-e, whatever iiny soul thinks or feels 
is a re.sult of these regulative laws. It is, then, infallibly cer- 
tain that these laniiot be abfijiated or expunged by their own 
resiills. for the sa^uie reasiiu that streams cannot change their 
own foiintnins, and children cannot determine the being of their 
own ])arenfs. Let men, foi' instance, throw any light of plausibil- 
ity they may around materialism; let them plea.se themselves 
with the fancy that they have identified mind with matter; let 
the physiologist jiretend to trace the power of thought into his 
"nerve-forie," and to resolve this in turn' into electricity. There 
remains still the stubborn and fundamental fact of jisychology. 
which the cdauuion sense of men will, in the end, always con 
strue for themselves, withitnt or against the ])retended helps of 
science; that the idusciou.siiess of that which thinks, the sub- 
jective Ego, is necessai-ily ])ri(ir to all possible jierception of 
objective mattei-. So that th<^ (tnly terms upon which man can 
know matter at all involve a priori the recognition of mind as 
inevitably contrasted with matter. That is, the very law of our 
cognition is, that we must first know mind as not matter 
in order to know matter. 

Our most recent infidelity asserts that nothing is valid ex 
cept that which is formed in the perceptions of the senses. But 
unless they accept with us the supersensuons rational belief, 
that what sense gives ns is valid, it is impossible for sense it- 
self to show them any truth. 

Again, man must cease to be man before he can strip him- 
self of conscience, of the conviction of -moral responsibility, nf 
the sense of guilt for transgression, of hope, of fear, and of the 
inextinguisha'ble desii'e for his own well-lbeing. These senti- 
ments are the universal results of fundamental intuitions. All 
that can be done is to forget them or to obscure them for a 
time; but when they are revived by the tunch of affliction, dan- 
ger, remorse, or death, man will derive .and seek a pro])itiation 
for his guilt, a prejiaration for judgment, and a way 1 1 future 
happiness, as surely as he is man. The sentiment of religion is 
omnipotent in the end. We might rest in assurance of its tri- 
umph, even without appealing to the work of that Holy Ghost 
which Christianity promises as the omnipotent coadjutor of the 
truth. While irreligious men of science explore the facts of 
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natural history, and the fossils of earthly strata, for fancied 
l)roofs of a creation by evolution which may dispense with a 
Creator, the humble heralds of our Lord Christ will continue to 
lay their hands upon the heart strings of living immortal men, 
and find there always forces to overwhelm unbelief with de- 
feat. Does the "Positivist" sa.\- these propositions are only of 
things spiritual? Ay, but spiritual consciousnesses are more 
stable than all his primitive granitel Centuries hence, if man 
shall continue in his jireseui state so long, when the current 
theories of unbelief shall have been consigned to that limbus 
where polytheism and the I'tnlcmaic astronomy, alchemy, and 
judicial astrology lie contemned, the servants of the Cross will 
be winning larger and yet larger victories for Christ, with tlie 
same Gospel which was preached by Enoch, Noah, Abraham, 
iloses, Isaiah, Paul, Augustine and Calvin. 
Hampden Sidney, Va., Oct. 1st, 1873. 
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A REPLY TO INGERSOLL'S POSITIONS. 



The i)li;(se of iiifidelitv most Luvrent among those who do 
not profi-^.-; to Miiiiil Ihc jjii.^in.-! is marked by two qualities: It 
is anKi'''~'^i^''- ""'1 it i-' I'xtri'iiii'. It refuses to stop short of that 
last result, blank titheism, or, at least, blank agnosticism, from 
wliiili even the skepticism of previous ages recoiled with ab- 
lijiicncp. Tliis ultitiisni of the i)resent adversaries is in one re- 
spect veiy shocking;; bnt in another it is promising:. They are 
l)raclically teacliinj;' the world thtit conclusion, on which James 
Mills justified his atheism, that when once a man's sense re- 
jects the RDspcl ilicory, he finds no stopping place between that 
rejection and atheism; bcianse, a.s Bishop Butler has forever 
established, every diffirulty which besets the old gcwpel plan 
equally eni'harrasscs the deistic jilan. This disclosure is use- 
ful. i)uv titlieisis arc teaching people that there is no decent 
middle f^rouud tor them tu stand on; but the voice of nature 
and ciinsrience never permits decent ]ieople to stand long on the 
ground of atheism. This outrat;es both head and heart too 
horribly. Were a son to insist, contrary to sufficient evidence 
of the fact, upon denyini; tind discarding the very existence of 
his father, we see i)lainly enough how his i)osition involves ev- 
ery phase of filial transgression, becanse it involves the abso- 
lute neglect of every filial duty. The position may involve, in 
the form of a sin of i)iiiis.-<ion, the crime of parricide. The atfie- 
ist discards the very existence of his heavenly Father; so. un- 
less he has justified his denial by sound evidence, he includes in 
that act every sin of impiety. We see .here the simple reason 
why the good sense of mankind has always regarded atheism 
with moral abhorrence. But this is the creed which the assail- 
ants of our day prefer to urge upon us, and that with boundless 
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audacity. Colonel Robert Ingersoll seems to be the leader who 
liokl.s this ''bad eminence" amidst this 'host; he seems ambitious 
of a large share of this dreadful respon.sibility. This fact justi- 
tics my occasional reference to his name as representing the 
code of opinions I propose to diwcu.ss. 

His variDus cssay.s and speeches — especially his recent large 
cs.say in the North American Review — acpear to build his op- 
position to Christianity upon four grounds: One is composed 
of spei'ific objections to ijoints in Bible history and precept, 
which, he intimates, intuitively appear to liini imm jral. An- 
other i.s his assertion of moral irre.spon.sibility for opinions even 
upon ethical subjects. This lie claims for himself, and of course 
for everybody else, as the only adeijualc basis for freedom of 
thought, which we all regard as an inalienable right. A third 
ground is liis total denial of all punitive asjieet and quality in 
the evil consequences of free human actions. He absolutely de- 
nies the element of rewards and pnnisliments in the experienced 
course of human existence. He says that the evils wliicii fol- 
low the mistakes of our free agency are nothing but natural 
consequences, following from the natural laws of the universe, 
which are nei'essury and invariable; so that these experiences 
give no evidence whatever of a moral providence over men. His 
fourth and chief ground is the old cavil, how (iod, if there were 
a God, C3uld even permissively ordain natural and moral evil in 
his kingdom. 

I. The fir.st class of assaults I propose to follow to a very 
short distance. They eonld be all disjiosed of 'by pointing to the 
dense ignorance of tlieir authors e mcerning tlie Bible, its real 
facts and its real doririues. They are such criticisms as their 
authors would never have made had they read tlicir Bibles with 
attention and candor. They arc all absolutely exploded by sim- 
ple explanations whicli the teachers of the eliurch have been 
accustomed for generations to give even to the children of their 
Bible classes. It w')uld be we.irisomi' and useless to go over all 
of this thoroughly-trodden ground. < )ne or two [loints will ser\e 
for illustration. In general I would only remark, that it would 
be well for the i-ritics to get some little knowledge of the Chris- 
tian literature before exposing themselves in a waj- boili ludi- 
crous and pitiable, by attacking subjects about which they have 
been too proud to learn anything. 
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For instance, we avc hotly told by one that Joshua must 
have been a very wicUed man, because he not only punished 
Ai-han caintally (dv iiis(d)eyin}; a police re^;nlation, but mur- 
dered his wife and children along with him. But the old testa- 
ment makes Jo.-iliu.i a very ](ious hero; wherefore it also is a 
very wicked and fiiolish book. The simple and sufficient reply 
is, that the excrntion of Aclian's family was none of Joshua's 
doings. He had no nimi' disciL'tion about it than about Xoah's 
flood, (rod was the iigent, auil Joshua his merely involuntary 
insh'unicnt. So iljat ihe nriral question in the given case re- 
solves itself into this: Has Almighly God a right to punish a 
contumacious and immoral family of his creature.? with death 
for a special wise end, dentil being the final just penalty of all 
sin? No mnn, after ](rovisionally admitting the condition of 
this question, even f tr argument's sake, is silly enough to as- 
sei-t that, if there is such a (iod, such retribution from him 
would be necessarily unjiisi. Or. do they reinforce their cavil 
by saying lliere is uo evidence that Aelian's wife and children 
wei'e accomplices in his theft? The simple reply is. that un- 
doubtedly Ood knew them to be a bad family, worthy on gen- 
eral grounds of his eternal dis]ileasure. For the principle of 
imputation on which this case ]iroeeed;s is that God righteous- 
ly imputes part of the guilt of wicked parents to children, -but 
only to wicked children.* , So that we are certain the family 
also was vicious and disobedient. Had God punished them 
some years after with death, or rheumatism, or cholera, nobody 
who admits that there is a (iod, would have dreamed of im- 
pugning the .insli( !■ of that providential dispensation. Who, 
then, can blame the Sovereign Judge if, for the sake of an im- 
portant and wise object, he anticipated the deserved punish- 
ment and connected it with that of the criminal head of the 
family? But I also deny the asserted ground of the cavil, that 
persons were punished almg with Aehan who, however other- 
wise sinful, were innocent of his ]iartienlar breach of military 
orders. No doubt they were implicated with him by receiving 
and concealing the plunder. The receiver is as bad as the thief. 
If there were infants in the family, death removed them to ihe 
bliss of heaven. 



*Ex.xx. 6; Ezek. xviii. 
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Or, they objeet to Joshua's invasion of Palestine, and 
charge that his war of exterminalion there showed him no bet- 
ter than a land pirate and a murderer; and that, as the O^d 
Testament represents God as sanLtiouing these horroi's, they 
feel intuitively it is a very wicked book. 1 rejjly, that here a 
very large sophism is foisted in under a very small jugglery of 
words. This shallow little trick consists in the phrase "God 
sanctioned,'' instead of "God ordained.'' Thus it iujetts into 
the mind this conception of the transaction: that after Joshua, 
a human sinner, who had no right to dispose of other people's 
property and lives, had conceived his murderous project, God 
granted it his approval. Of course that would be exceedingly 
ugly. But the actual fact is that Joshua never conceived the 
plan at all. The war of extermination againsl the Amoriles 
was no plan of Joshua's. There is not a particle of proof that he 
ever thought he as a mere man had any right to dispose of 
other people's property and lives. The plan of extermination 
was God's alone. He dictated it to .loshuii. And again we say 
this general had no more discretion about it than he had about 
God's infliction of the deluge. God's purpose employed Joshua 
as a mere execotioner; and if the Sovereign Judge had a right 
to pass the decree, it is nonsense to blame the mere servant who 
was compelled to execute it. The logic of this accusation is 
just as silly as that of a man who, after admitting the right- 
eousness of the laws of New York, should call Mr. Cleveland 
a murderer, because when he was slieritt' at Hutt'alo he hung 
some convicted assassins. Xow, then, the only question in- 
volved in this pieee of history is, whether Almiglity God has the 
right to punish a tribe of his own creatures, whose iniquity was 
now full, with the death penalty. We ean get a jHctty accu- 
rate conception of what the morals of these gross idolaters had 
become. Their habits, like those of other advanced idolaters, 
were doubtless defiled by every vile excess of lust, avarice, 
cruelty, unnatural affections, human sacrifice, infanticide. If 
God has any title at all to judge the world in righteousness, he 
certainly had a right to rid the world of this plague spot in his 
own way. He had adopted another instrumentality to burn out 
a similar plague-spot, Sodom, and he was justified for that by 
Jesus, by the apostles, and every honest man that ever read the 
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administrative reason for God's dealing: tliiit tic wa'^ planning 
to preserve a pure religion and morality in Israel, wliidi re- 
(juired their effectaal protection from the cciMtaniinatiun of tliis 
pagan example. 

Third, Colonel IiigersoU himself has hem in tin- haliit ot 
attacking the Bible passionately, because he found thai, when 
candidly explained, it countenanced slavery — thi' Old Tesia- 
ment actually ordaining it, and the New Tesiaiueut alluwiag il. 
Hut inasmuch as slavei-y appears very aliominablc to his mii-al 
intuitions, this compels him to regard them as wicked bonks. 
Here, again, the critic's whole difficulty arises out of a sheer 
misconception. Let me ask him what tluit thing is which ap- 
pears so evil; he defines it substantially thus; the usurpation 
by a stronger individual at his own violent will jver the being 
of ihis weaker fellow-man, wherehy the victim is rt'dnie.l from 
a human personality, with a moral respnnsibilily and destiny, 
to a mere chattel, a brute possession, whose labor, happiness 
and very existence may then bi' exhausted li\ the usurper for 
his own selfish behoof. I aiu happy to be able to console tlie 
critic by assuring him, first, that everybody else would abhor 
such a relation jii.st as he does; and, second, that the two Testa- 
ments, inslead of ordaining or allowing it, even adjudged it 
just as he and I do. And here is the triumi)hant proof that this 
very concepti )n of the usurpation which Colonel IngersoU er- 
roneously supposes lo be the eonceiilion of slavery, is .precisely 
the crime which both Testaiiieiils eondemii. (As in N. T. the 
act of the andrafodistes, and in O. T. nogtbh iifi ) The Bible 
abhorred it so much that whilst Moses made only a few crimes 
capital he made this jne of theui; and the New Testament usual- 
ly recites it along with the enormous wickednesses that incur 
the damnation of hell. What, I hen, was that relation of human 
bondage which Moses ordained and the ajiosiles allowed? Not 
the usurpation of a personal will over a fellow -creature, not the 
reduction of the bondman from a resjionsible human person to 
a chattel (which injustice is nowhere countenanced or excused 
by Holy Scrii)ture, or by any modern Christian that ever I 
lieard of), 'but it was wholly another thing, to-wit: the regular 
institution, by the legislative sovereignty of the commonwealth, 
of a personal and domestic authori(y for life over the involun 
tary labor of the bondman, who was deemed by the law unfitted 
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for bis own safe control, in tiie linnds of a citizen supposed by 
tiie law to be more competent, and tliis autliority to be exer- 
cised iby tbe niasler under the restraints of statute law, wbicb 
also treated tiie liondman as a responsilile agent, and guaran- 
teed to bim iiis life, limbs ami subsistence against tbe aggression 
even of bis master. Now, it is apparent tliat lie would be a very 
bold man who would undertake to argue that this relation is 
essentially unjust, and the code which established it under any 
possible circumstances a wicked one. When arguing thus he 
would have to attack the righteoiisne.-i.s of the parental author- 
ity over minors, and indeed every form of governmental re 
straint of magistrates over individuals not grounded in convic- 
tion of crime. 

I have shown in these three specimens how coni])letely 
they are exploded by a little tincture of Bible knowledge and 
common sense. I assert that all the other objections of this class 
can be shown to be equally worthless, but they are too numerous 
and trivial to detain the reader. 

II. The second general ground for rejecting Christianity is 
the doctrine so dear to skeptics, that no man is morally respon- 
sible for any of the opinions which he sincerely holds. They 
assert that this position is the only basis for true intellectual 
freedom. They argue from it that our charge of sinfulness, or 
possibly impiety, or even our manifestation of moral disappro- 
val against their most extreme sifccnliitioiis, is unjust, and is 
of the nature of wicked persecution of the free-thinkers. They 
also argue that the Christian systi-m is absurd, in that it makes 
faith its cardinal condition for enjoying (rod's favor, inasmuch 
as no man's faith has any moral character, and cannot be a 
subject of 'moral responsibility, or approval or disapproval. 
Colonel Ingersoll is certain that to whatever extremes of athe- 
ism, or even of what appears to other people blasphemy, he 
is rea'ly led (not feignedly) by his thinking, he is as innocent 
therein as a man is for the color of his hair or the height of 
his stature. And here is his proof: that if the evidence appears 
before the mind, intellectual credence is inircly involuntary, be- 
ing the logical result of the evidence, and metaphysically neces- 
sitated; that such credence is exclusively the result of intel- 
lectual activities of the mind, with which neither emotion nor 
will has anything to do; that our responsibility is limited to 
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those acts of the spirit which have a voluntary source. So, he 
thinlfs, it would be as unjust to blame him for his atheistic con 
elusions to which his thought has led him, as to blame a man foi- 
being wet when he has been thrown into the water. 

If he were not extremely ignorant of philds )phy and rlie(jl 
ogy he would be aware that this is but the old sopliism in psy- 
chology, which has been a thousand times refuted. \Mien \\c 
hear Colonel Ingersoll assert that liis anti-('hri>itiaii convic- 
tions are the fruit of his pure intellection, without any element 
of emotion or will, we picture to ourselves the hu};p hiughter 
of his own votaries at so vast and obvious an irony; for their 
own eyes and ears tell them that his agnosticism is all j)a.-<sion. 
^^'hat means that labored torrent of fiery and vindi( five elu 
quence with which he assails the theologians and the Bible? 
Do not his auditors hear him ascribe his opposition to the Scrip- 
tures in part to his passionate abhorrence of shivery? Do they 
not see hatred of Christianity and its restraints blazing amidst 
the whole framework of his pretended logic'.' His unbelief 
pure passionless intellection indeed! Why, he is incarnate pas 
sion! It is supremely ludicrous! And we surmise that every 
applauder of his atheism who does any thinking is consci lus 
of this; every one sees that there is really no logic at all in this 
agnostic eloquence, but it is all feeling, and it is acceptable 
simply because it harmonizes with the conscious hatred of bis 
hearers against the holiness of the Bible and its restraints on 
their proud self-will. We have only to rememfcer that the ob- 
ject of every moral judgment is a moral object which uuavoid 
ably engages and interests the dis.position. affections and will 
of every rational moral agent, and all who can reason see that 
no moral conclusion can be a pure intellection, but that some 
voluntary element must enter for good or for evil into the 
sources of every such judgment. No man on earth reasons 
towards objects which he either likes or dislikes strongly, with 
the same complete intellectual impartiality with which he rea- 
sons about pure mathematics. If he claims that he does, it is 
because "a deceived heart hath turned him aside." This Is the 
analysis of common sense. This is the philosophy on which ev- 
ery sensible man in the world accounts for the multitude of 
these familiar facts, to-wit: that all people, while agreeing per- 
fectly upon the truths of mathematics and numbers, differ more 
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or less upon questions of property rights, law-suibs, character, 
politics, medicine, and religion. It is because all these objects 
of thought involve elements which appeal to the feelings and 
tlie will. Now the false argument itself concedes that where a 
voluntary element is involved in the sources lyf any spiritual 
action, it is to that extent responsible. This is all I claim. Here 
is a man who has reached true conclusions on moral subjects. 
He is virtuous and approvable for them just to the extent to 
which a right heart has co-Dperated in his reaching them. Here 
is another man who holds erroneous opinions on a moral sub- 
ject, and he is responsible and blamable therefor just to the ex- 
lent in which a proud and evil heart has helped to bring them 
about. 

So absurd is Colonel IngersoU's position that he clearly dis- 
(loses the fact that he does not believe it himself. He claims 
not to be responsible or blamable for his anti-religious conclu 
sions; then, of course, all the rest of us should be equally irre 
sjionsible ior our conclusions held with similar honesty. Now 
here is a man whose thinking has honestly led him to this con- 
( hision, which he really believes from the bottom of his heart 
lie has fairly reached, to-wit: that Colonel IngersoU's agnosti- 
cism is erroneous, that it is morally blamable, that he is conse- 
(juently responsible for it (not indeed to man, but to his God, 
and this is the vital distinction which guarantees to all of us 
all the mental and religious liberty to which we are entitled), 
and consequently that the reproaches suggested hy this evil 
creed which he hurls against his G-od, and his fatal misleading 
of his immortal fellow-men, are extremely sinful. Now, does 
Colonel Ingersoll view this honest conviction of mine with any 
of that philosophic nonchalance which he requires me to use 
towards his? Not he! He blames me for it extremely, as un- 
just to him, as tyrannical, tending towards the wickedness of 
persecution for opinion's sake. He fulminates his indignant 
rhetoric against the wrong I am doing him. He fills the atmos- 
phere with his complaints of me. Now this excites our huge 
laughter. The unbeliever himself demonstrates the absurdity 
of his own positi m, and refuses to stand on it at the first change 
of the case. So he teaches us he does not believe his own phil- 
osophy. 

It is in fact impossible to be believed 'by anybody, because 
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it involves us in absolute contradictions. If honesty in error 
were all that is needed to hold us innocent, truth would have 
no practical value above that of error. But truth has its eternal 
intrinsic value. Again, our decisive conclusions according to 
the necessary law.s of our spirits direct us in our actions. It 
is proper that they should, or otherwise our action.^ might al- 
ways be irrational, aimless, and worthless. Now if we allow 
the man to hold himself irresponsible for his moral opinions, 
of course we must hold him irresponsible for all the actions 
which they logically direct. After you have justified the tree 
in being the species of fruit-tree it is, you cannot blame it for 
'bearing that species of fruit. So that this philosophy requires 
us to justify some of the most mischievous and abominable 
crimes that are done on earth. Let us see again whither it car- 
ries its advocate. Colonel Ingersoll knows that the slave-hold- 
ers were generally sincere in their belief of their right; there- 
fore he would have to justify the slavery he so abhors. He 
knows that Messrs. Davis, Lee and Jackson were perfectly sin- 
cere in their convictions; .so he must justify them in all th^se 
blows at "the life of the nation" which his patriotism abhors. 
Supposing the magistrates of the oldJashioned State of Dela- 
ware, honest and sincere in the advocacy of that antiquated stat- 
ute which, we are told, still makes atheistic utterances a mis- 
demeanor punishable at the whipping-post, and supposing the 
gallant Colonel's zeal for his truth to have led him to that 
Pauline grade of heroism which makes men glory in stripes for 
the truth's sake, his philosophy would require him to justify 
those magistrates, even at the moment the constable's scourge 
was descending on his back. But would it? We trow not. 
-Vgain he provokes the inextinguishable laughter of the on- 
lookers. His theory of free thought is "unworkable." 

Again, the position leads to a consequence yet warse. It 
i.s entirely possible that two sincere reasoners may reach op- 
posite conclusions concerning the same moral object. If each 
is irresponsible and innocent in his conclusion, he must be 
equally so in the action to which it directs him. So our phil- 
osopher has on his hands this strauge case: A has a logical 
right to execute an action touching the disputed object, which 
B, the other party, has an equally logical and moral right to re- 
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sist as a wrong to himself! "The force of nature could no fur- 
ther go." 

In conclusion of this head, we remind tlic "free-thinker.s" 
(whom the above argument proves to be not free-thinkei-s, but 
crazy-thinkers), that their doctrine is refuted by even- analogv 
of nature and every experimental fact of their own obsprvatiou. 
The natural laws which regulate the results of our free actions 
invariably hsld us responsible for our erroneous opinions. When 
we make honest mistakes as to the state of fads, nature makes 
no allowance for us, but inexorably holds us to tlie results of 
the real facts. The youth who goes sailing in a rotten boat, 
really supposing it to be sound, gets his ducking just the same. 
The farmer who exposes his grain, honestly thinking the fair 
weather will hold, if he proves mistaken in the weather, has 
his grain mildewed just as though he had wilfully neglected it. 
The sick man who swallows three grains of inioiphia, really sup- 
posing it to be quinine, dies just as the intentional suicide. But 
why multiply instances? We thus see universal nature repu- 
diates this shallow philosophy. And so we return to our con- 
clusion, that men are and ought to be responsible for their mor- 
al opinions; that the psychological reason why, is this: erron- 
eous moral opinions cannot be adopted by the rational creature 
except there be some voluntary element at work amidst these 
sources of the wrong judgment; and to this voluntary element 
blame justly attaches; that, therefore, men are justly held re- 
sponsible for their wrong actions, though logically dictated by 
their own opinions; that all penal responsibility for wrong 
opinions is reserved to 'xod alone, and is never to be usurped 
by human beings unless those opinions be embodied in crim- 
inal actions; that the resistance of the errorist's fellow-men 
must be limited to disapprobation and argumentative refuta- 
tion; and thus the truth is established without opening the door 
to the hateful doctrine of penal persecution for opinion's sake. 
III. The third ground of objection, as given above, is his 
total denial of all punitive aspect and quality in the evil conse- 
quences of free human actions. He absolutely denies the ele- 
ment of rewards and punishments in the experienced course of 
human existence. He says that the evils which follow the mis 
takes of our free agency are nothing but natural consequences, 
following from the natural laws of the universe, which are 
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necessary and invariable; so tliat tliese experiences give no evi- 
dence wliatevei' of a moral providence over men. Colonel In- 
gersoU roundly asserts that in the course of nature and ex- 
perience there are no punishments, but only natural consequen- 
ces. He also admits that the laws which dispense tliese conse- 
quences are invariable. The only possible method by which 
evil can be averted is to reform the mistakes which incurred 
it. The object of this strange doctrine is manifestly to escape 
that argument for the being and the moral providence of a God, 
which is written so plainly all over human e\'ents. We have 
two points here: First, his denial is abortive. Had he read, or 
read dispassionately, the second chapter of Part I. in Bishop 
Butler's Analogy, he would never have written those para- 
graphs in which he stated his doctrine. Bishop Butler shows 
by arguments which no man can refute, that the happy conse- 
quences of good conduct are of the nature of rewards, and evil 
consequences of misconduct have every trait and characteristic 
of true penalties, even down to the most minute; that this gen- 
eral law of nature is therefore a moral law as well as a natural 
one; that it is a disclosure of a righteous personal will above 
nature, and that it holds men under a moral probation for their 
conduct. And since this is universally true of man's moral es- 
tate, as soon as we learn his continued rational existence after 
death, the utmost probability arises, that we must meet the con- 
sequences of our probation in a future world as well as the 
present. All this follows without the light of Scripture. It is 
scarcely necessary to weary the reader by repeating the poins 
of that masterly argument. It is a shame for any educated man, 
especially an English-speaking man, to handle this doctrine 
without informing himself of Bishop Butler's argument. No 
man who ever informs himself candidly of it will ever dispute 
its conclusions. I will, only for confirmation, make these two 
remarks: Every suffering transgressor in the world intuitively 
recognizes in his own consciousness the conceptions of guilt and 
punishment as soon as he recognizes the causal connection be- 
tween his own error and the natural evil consequences. Let any 
such case be taken at random. Let it be, for instance, the case of 
a man who, by sensual excesses in the use of stimulants (alco- 
hol, opium, tobacco), has ruined his digestion. His reason ha.s 
admitted this proposition — that bis own excesses have caused 
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his own sufferings. Has there ever been such a man in the 
world whDse consciousness contained only the physical feelings 
of pain, nausea, lassitude, and so-forth, and the self-calculated 
personal feelings of fear, sorrow, and so-forth? Is this all that 
is in his consciousness? Never. There is always the additional 
element of self-blame. There is always self-reproach for hav- 
ing done what he ought not. The man knows intuitively that 
lie has been guilty in the case, and not merely mistaken ; and 
that these sufferings are penal, and not merely painful. Men 
not seldom incur severe physical sufferings in the magnanimous 
perforanance of duties, as, for instance, the faithful fireman who 
is burnt in rescuing human life. Now the burn hurts him just 
as badly as the drunkard's gastritis hurts him; but is it possi- 
ble for the consciousness of these two men under the suffer- 
ings to be the same? Never. This brave, honest man suffers, 
but cannot reproach himself. This guilty sensualist also suffers, 
and is compelled to reproach himself. According to Colonel 
Ingersoll's theory, the two men ought to have the same con- 
sciousness. Such test-cases show that the human mind intui- 
tively, and necessarily, recognizes those very moral elements of 
blameworthiness and punishment which are so rashly denied. 
My other remark is, that all men, when sipectators of the na- 
tural penalties of transgression, intuitively recognize the penal 
relation. What they say is always something like this: "We 
are sorry for him, but it serves him right"; or, "Well, the fellow 
has got what he deserves." Now, what does the common sense 
of mankind mean by tlii-se words "right," "desert?'' We thus 
see that the world is against that doctrine. Colonel Ingersoll 
is a lawyer. We would request him to attempt an explanation 
upon his philosoph}- of the penalties which civil society visits 
upon secular crimes. If there is any logic in his composition, 
a half-hour's meditation on that problem will convince him that 
his philosophy lands him in a Serbonian bog. For instance, 
would the conscience of mankind have universally justified 
such inflictions by civil society if it had not been instructed and 
supported by the analogy of these penalties of nature? Is not 
civil society itself one of the inevitable results of this constitu- 
tion of human nature? Yes. Must it not follow, then, that the 
evils which civil society visits on secular crimes are also na- 
tural consequences of these natural laws, as truly so a« the 
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drunkard's gastritis? But tliose are avowedly penal. Onee 
more, Colonel Ingersoll on his theory would have to esplain the 
imprisonment which he visits on a felon, as precisely parallel 
fi) the detenlioii in a quai-nntiiie ship of a virtuDus citizen who 
has just hnd the bad luck to sail i-pieiitly from a yellow-fever 
port. Ai-c the I wo inflictions ])i'e('is(-ly the same expedieuccs 
for the publir ^;iiod, equally unfouudrd on an imjMitation of 
Ruilt to the suftVrcis? That is the explanation to which his 
philosophy would Ipad him; but he dare not accept it. He 
knows that the virtuous traveler is detained in spite of his in- 
nocence; but the felon is detained because of his guilt. He 
who says that the natural evils incurred liy misconduct are not 
l)enalties. but mere consequences, ought also t > say that evils 
which society, itself a natural institution, inflicts on criminals 
aiv also mei-e couse(iuences. and not just penalties. Hut against 
this every conscience revolts. 

Our second point of objection is: that Colonel IngersfllTs 
doctrine a'houf natural evils, if true, would be unspeakably 
harsher and more repulsive than the christian doctrine, which 
he thinks too harsh to l>e endured. For, first, it places us ei'- 
ring mortals not under the dominion of a righteous personal 
will, which is also wise, benevolent, and merciful, but under the 
rule of invariable natural laws. Under these, the evils which 
men ex])eiieiice. saitli he. are not jjenalties. but mere conse 
quences. Xiow a code which ha.s no penalties of course has no 
pardons. Tliere is no room in it for the conce]itioii of forgive 
uess. It tells a suffering transgressor that, when once his mis- 
take is made, his suffering must be as inevitable as the attrac- 
tion of gi'avitation or the rotation of the earth, ('an mere na 
tural law hear a prayer? Does it understand repentance? Can 
it feel pity? Ask the ocean storm or the devouring fire these 
questions. Here truly we have humanity with a vengeance! 
The skeptic is too humane to endure the conception of penal 
chastisement directed by a personal (iod, who is both ju«t and 
merciful; and to help matters, he projioses to consign his fellow- 
creatures to the iron and rennu-seless dominion of natural law, 
which is equally ignorant of repentance, mercy, and forgive- 
ness. But, he says, let the erring man reform his mistake, and 
thereby he will emerge from the painful consequences. Is this 
true? Does he not know that the constant tendency of natural 
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evil is to proceed to tlie irreparable stage? This drunkard's 
gastritis, for instanie, even if he reforms early, is only palliat- 
ed, nut wholly eradicated. At best he goes the rest of his life 
a crippled man, and death, the supreme natural evil, falls upon 
him at last; but in a multitude of instances the gastritis retains 
its virulence in spite of the reform. For all these innumerable 
sufferers the skei)tiL- has onlv a gospel of despair. He tells his 
fellow, "You are in the clutches of inexorable physical law; 
you have transgressed it ; you perish." 

Next, it is imjRissible for Colonel Ingersoll to rid either him- 
self or hi.s fellow rreatures of the sentiment of moral desert in 
their conduct. It is at once the deepest and the keenest of hu- 
man sentiments. There is no craving of the human S9ul so pro- 
found as the demand for justice to its merits, and a righting 
for the wrongs duue to it. There is no anguish S9 keen, so in- 
consolable, as that inflicted by their refusal. Now the skeptic's 
theory proposes tD take these moral creatures, with these ex- 
quisite sensibilities, and subject them to a system of laws which 
neither knows nor cares anything about mDral deserts'. Which 
is about as humane as to consign the feeding, nursing, and con- 
solation of all the orphan, the sick, and the sorrDwiug children 
in the world to a huge steam engine. For our part, we would 
rather leave our orphans to an all-wise parent, who would whip 
them well when they deserved it, but who could also hear their 
prayers, understand their penitence, and forgive their way- 
wardness. 

Once more, our skeptic confesses that he cannot tell us 
whether we shall live beyond bodily death or not. Then, for 
all he knows, we niny. And if we do, it follows of course from 
his theory, that we nmsi p.iss our immortal existence also un- 
der this blind natural code of laws, whii;h, knowing nothing of 
I>enalties, can know nothing of pardons. When we observe the 
system of nature, as exjionnded liy him, the clearest and most 
ominous feature about it is, that these evil consequences of 
human error are continually tending to jjass, under our own 
eyes, into the irreparable. The linger the career of error is con- 
tinued, the more certainly is this result reached. Thus the only 
inference from his scheme of naturalism is this, that if we 
should not have the luck to die like the pig or the dog, we 
must face the violent probability, that these "mere oonsequen- 
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ces" of human error will, in every case, become irreparable and 
eternal. And this is tbe sort of comfort gravely offered to bis 
sinning and sorrowing fellow-men, by one who professes to be 
too humane and tender-hearted to endure the Christian sys- 
tem, with its divine equities, and divinely wrought grace and 
pardon, offered to tbe whole world without money and without 
price. 

IV. But the chief gnound of objection which seems to pre- 
vail with tbe modern impugners of Christianity is the old one 
of God's permission of evil in his kingdom. It is ;is old as hu- 
man literature, having been discussed by Job, by the Psalmist, 
by the Greek philosophers, by Seneca, and by a multitude of 
divines of subsequent ages. Tbe theodicy, or vindication, of 
God from this cavil, makes a part of almost every book on na- 
tural theology, and has engaged the greatest intellects of the 
world — as a Leibnitz, a Chalmers. Of course I profess to ad- 
vance nothing new. Neither is there need of doing it; for tin- 
recent school of cavillers advance nothing which has not been 
pondered and rejected a thousand times before. And they dif- 
fer from tbe more thoughtful and decent skeptics of previous 
days only in tbe superficiality and insolence of their objec- 
tions. But I will use in dealing with them a candor they do not 
employ in opposing us. I will state tbe difficulties which at- 
tend God's permission of evil frankly, and with all the force 
which even tbe ablest objector can claim lor them. 

Tbe theistic scheme professes to demonstrate the existence, 
attributes, and providence of God. It says that be is self-exist- 
ent and tbe creator of all temporal beings; that he is absolutely 
supreme in authority; that he is of infinite knowledge and pow- 
er; that be is perfectly holy, and must therefore prefer holi- 
ness to sin in all rational creatures; and that he is infinitely 
benevolent as well as just. Tbe argument is, that it is incredi- 
ble such a divine sovereign should freely choose the prevalence 
of evil in tbe kingdom which be made and absolutely governs, 
and especially that dreadful aggregate of remediless evil em- 
bodied in his bell. But if he is incapable of freely choosing 
such horrors they should have no place in bis kingdom; since 
bis knowledge and prescience are infinite, and his will effica- 
cious and sovereign in bis whole providence. Amidst this cir- 
cle of attributes, it is urged, it ought to be impossible that hell 
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should find a place, not t9 speak of the lesser evils of onr mor- 
tal state. The Christian apologists have been wont to offer 
these pallia lions: That while all these are real evils, and so 
repiiynant in themselves to the divine nature, we actually sec 
them made in his providence the occasions .of excellent results 
and beautiful virtues. Evil evokes the virtue of fortitude, which 
would be otherwise not energized. Evil trains the soul to pa- 
tience, submission, and heavenlv-mindedness. Suffering is 
uecessary to evoke the lovelv virtue of sympathy. Hence wi' 
may hold that a benevolent Crod permissively ordains the evil, 
not for its own sake, but for the sake of those results which it 
(iccasions. This palliati m our oppuguers sweep aside with dis- 
dain. They say if your f iod is omnipotent, he is certainly able 
to work all these admirable results by painless means. If he is 
benevolent, as you say, he must have chosen the easy means 
instead of the bitter, because he would thus have realized the 
whole aggregate of good and virtue for his kingdom, minus the 
miseries of the present plan. They confirm this point by re- 
minding the Christians that, according to them, there actually 
is a splendid order of moral creatures for whom (rod has d(me 
this very thing. The virtue and bliss of Gabriel are certainly 
not inferior to those promised redeemed men; for their iproto- 
type "was made a little Ijwer than the angels." And the ut- 
most the Christian's Jesus dares to promise is that his re- 
deemed shall be as angelloi. Here, then, they urge, is a whole 
world of hapjiy and holy creatures, endowed with 'every de- 
sirable virtue, including sympathy and fortitude, and yet with- 
out any discipline of evil. Here, then, God has actually done 
the thing for them without the permission of evil; why does 
he not do the same diing for human creatures in the same way? 
Thus the ca\'iller "refuses to be co^mforted" by any such pal- 
liation as this. Let us jiause here and weigh this reply care- 
fully. To what extent does it really damage the theodicy ad- 
vanced? I candidly admit, that it does prove this class of pal- 
liations to be insufficient as a full solution of the diffi'culty. 
But I assert that the skeptic's position here is overweening and 
sophistical in this: when he .so ingeniously cites to us the fact 
that God do€s cultivate in the elect angels, as free agents, a 
complete bliss and purity without the discipline of evil, he cun- 
ningly Ibegs the question, whether God could succeed in this, 
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not only without evil among them, but without evil anywhere 
in the iiniNcrsc, W'liat mortal can certainly know but that one 
of the iiirans which V.nd found necessary in the training of the 
elect aiif;cls, w;is sume wholesome example of suffering for sin 
anioug some other order if free agents? But unless the skeptic 
can certify us about this, his instance remains inconclusive. It 
is niiirc inijiortant lo remark, that the facts cited in the above 
theodicy do give us a jileasing probability, which points in the 
direi-tion of God's ((insistency in the permission of evil. For 
the iMMiilifnl feature which is common in the results cited is 
that we here see providence bringing good out of the evil. That 
fact is undeniable. l»ocs the ske])tic rejoin, "Yes, but why didn't 
your liod bring about the whole good, minus the evil?" I 
grant tliat this solemn question is not answered. But let it be 
allowed for a niduienl, and for argument's sake, that God may 
see a good reason, then (he fact that he does bring good out 
of the jjermitted evil will lie of invaluable force to reinstate our 
confidence in his infiniie benevolence in the midst of the un- 
solved mystery. 

We proceed now to the next advance in the argument of 
the the iilicy. The ilieologians set up these unquestionable 
premises. There is no natural evil in the universe which is not 
the result and jieuolty of moral evil, that is to say, of sin. (iod's 
higher glory is to he a moral governor of rational free agents. 
If the creatures arc to remain such they must be governed by 
nior.il iuducemenis. Should (1 id depart from that method he 
would derationalize them and reduce them to the grade of 
brutes. Idles any sl^ejitic desire to see that done, and the crea 
tion stripjied of its noblesi order? Surely not. It follows, then, 
that God, in leaving men their free agency, imust follow out 
punctually this plan of moral sanctions; and if his creatures 
choose to siu, he must needs allow the penalty to follow with 
the same regularity with which his rewards follow their vir- 
tues. .Moreover, (iiid's distributive righteousness not only jus- 
lihes. but requires this cours(> from him as a moral ruler; as 
the chief magistrate of the universe he is actually under moral 
obligations til his own perfections to be impartial, even if wilful 
transgressors do incur deserved miseries which his benevolence 
would fain see them escape. And this view is powerfully rein- 
forced by the further fact, that the larger part of the penal 
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evils that follow transgression have not only a judicial con- 
nection, but a necessary natural cdnneetion with their sins, 
that, namely, of effects with their effi( iciit causes. There is a 
true si-nsc in which it is not <>nd that volunteers to punish sin, 
but it is sill wliich punishes itself. "He that soweth to his flesh 
shall of the flesh reap corruption" (literally perdilion. "Sin 
when it is finished bi-ingeth forth death." To sum up, then, 
• lod's periiiissinn of natural evil in the world is all accounted 
for by the iircseiice of moral evil, that is to say, voluntary 
trans};ressi(in, and the entramc of the moral evil is an incident 
liable to emerge under any moral govcniiiient of free agents. 

Still our skeijtics "refuse to be comforted." Tliey retort, 
that the (-"hristian scheme jscri'bi's to (lod regenerative power; 
and that it holds that he can, and does, exercise it in a multitude 
■of cases, withniir infringing tlio free agency of its subjects, or 
making any disruption in his general plan of governing them 
by rational and moral means. It the Cliristian's scheme reiin- 
quislied this claim it would commit logical suicide. For it holds 
that the natural heart of men fallen in Adam is invariably de- 
termined to self-will and ungodliness; hence if God did not ex- 
ercise a sovereign power of renegeration, he could never get one 
of them converted. They would all continue with absolute cer- 
tainty to prefer the unconverted state. The scheme also claims 
that God has pledged himself to keep all redeemed men and 
elect angels in their heaven forever. But the voluntary apos- 
tasy of any of them must result in their exclusion from heaven. 
Xow, therefore, if God had not the power of efficaciously de- 
termining their holiness without subverting their free agency, 
he has promised what he cannot be sure of performing, which 
would be dishonest. Once more; the Christian sciieme sa^s, 
that the promises of grace in answer to prayer are all yea and 
amen. So that if God had not this power these promises would 
also be unc'andid. Now, then, since God has this power of pre- 
serving the sanctity of the unfalien, and of sovereignly regen- 
erating the fallen (a power which they .say he frequently exer- 
cises), and if he foresaw that whenever a free agent perverted 
himself, his Dwn high judicial obligations would require him to 
bring misery on that creature, if he is infinitely benevolent, and 
truly prefers holiness to sinfulness in his creatures, why did he 
not preserve them all in holiness as he is said to have preserved 
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Gabriel? Or wh}' does he not regenerate them at once instead 
of L-oiiiinf; nndcr this painful necessity of emplo3'ing penal mis- 
eries, which he foresees, moreover, to be futile fjr curing their 
sinfulness? Why does he not regenerate Satan instead of chas- 
lisins' him endlessly, and that without bettering liim? Here is 
a ])areut who has a delicate child; he foresees tliat this child is 
liable to eat a certain rich but unwholesome viand with a mor- 
bid ajipelire; lie foresees also that the consequences will be a 
colic. N i». thi.s jiarent may be entirely unable to break the 
liatliological connection between a surfeit and a colic; but of 
course he will use liis su](eri(jr physical strength to remove that 
dish beyond the child's reach. If God is a parent, why does he 
not act in a similar way? I take the ablest skeptics to witnes.s 
that I have extenuated uolhdug, but have stated their difficulty 
as strongly as they ever state it. 

There is here sjlenni difficulty arising from our contempla- 
lion of the divine providence, and the thoughtful and benevo- 
lent mind will recognize it most impressively. I expressly ad- 
mit also that its exhaustix'e solution is beyond human reach. 
The dread mystery which remains after all the efforts of human 
exiplanatiou is doubtless one instance of the exercise of that 
high prerogative of <rod in which he claims that secret things 
belong to him, but the things which are revealed belong to us 
and our children that we may do all the words of this law. If 
once the existence and attributes of G-od are granted, then ev- 
ery mind not wickedly and insanely arrogant will instantly ad- 
mit that it is reasonable such a sovereign should have counsels 
of his own, a part of which it is his just prerogative to reserve 
to himself. There is not an inferior chief magistrate on earth 
that does not claim a right to the same. Moreover, it is impos- 
sible that God should impart a full comprehension of his whole 
counsel to any mind that is finite and sinful, even if we su])- 
](osed him to make the effort. Omnipotence itself could not put 
an ocean of water into a quart pitcher. But because God has 
not succeeded in working this impossibility in the agn;)stic's 
little clouded mind he flies off in a pet, and says he will not 
have any God at all ! If theism is true, the plan of God's admin- 
istration is universal and everlasting. It must, therofore, be 
literally infinite. Manifestly even he cannot put another mind 
in full possession of it without makiag that mind also infinite. 
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Whence it strictlj follows that if these questioners could be 
gratified hy giving them a religion without a mystery, verily 
they "should be as gods." (The Bihle reader knows the satanic 
origin of that amhition.) This simple argument for modesty 
of thought in our theology is powerfully reinforced by another 
great fact, which is, that our acquaintance with all other .sei 
ences is conditioned and limited in precisely the same way. .\nd 
every intelligent man knows that this is especially true of those 
physical science.? which the agnostics love to put in contrast 
with theology for superior clearne.ss and certitude. I would 
like to know how it is that they are all perfectly willing to be- 
lieve in the sciences of physics, chemistry, hotany, zoology, a.s 
tronomy, notwithstanding the insoluble mysteries involved in 
each, and refuse theism hecause of its mystery, when they ought 
to know that this is the very science in which the largest mys- 
teries must reasonably he expected. Is it because they have a 
special dislike to the God whom theisim discloses, sharpened 
by the apprehension that he has a just dislike for them? Lei 
it be settled, then, that the real question in debate is not 
whether anybody can clear up the whole mystery of God's per 
mission of evil, hut whether that mystery justifies anybody in 
repudiating his heavenly Father, and all the duties he owes to 
him, which are the highest and holiest duties of his being. 

Next, it must he settled which party is logically hound ta 
assume the burden of proof on this question. I shall now show 
that it is the agnostic's. For why? Because the theist is in 
possession of all the rightful presumptive probahilities on the 
other side. The law gives every indicted man the right to as- 
sume his presumptive innocency, and throws the burden of the 
proof of his guilt upon the accuser. So here the facts pre- 
viously demonstrated, or at least rendered presumahly proh- 
able in this theistic inquiry, all give the theist the right to the 
initial presumptive. For instance, "the earth is full of the good- 
ness of the Lord," that is, the a posteriori marks or signs of 
the divine benevolence appear in every department of creation 
and human exiperience. The whole structure of the human 
faculties presents the -most beautiful evidences of the benevol- 
ence of "the Father of our spirits." Here is one point among 
many: The psychologist finds in the human spirit a class of 
affections called the malevolent affections, that is, their prac- 
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tical objective impulse is to liurt somebody; but they all have 
this invariable trait in addition — ^even the few among them 
which are sometimes justifiable — that thev are also painful to 
the person that feels them. There is a large opposite class call- 
ed the benevolent affections; their objective impulse is t) do 
good to somebody, and these have this invariable trait, thai 
they are pleasant in their exercise to the persons who feel them. 
He is wilfully blind who cannot see the de.sign of this pair of 
general facts. It is obviously to disc3urage and limit all hurt- 
ful human actions, and to stimulate and reward all beneficent 
human actions. In other words, the framer of oar spirits is be- 
nevolent. But the most extensive and grandest disclosure the- 
ism makes about *iod is of his righteousness, and that both in 
natural and revealed thealogy. The ways of providence are 
always so devised that virtue is practical 'beneficence, and vice 
practical maleficence. Therefore when theology tell us that 
(iod likes the former and hates the latter more than he likes or 
hates anything else, it is but saying he is supremely benevolent. 
But we must not pursue this delightful line of argument. 

Another great class of facts which authorize us to throw 
the burden of pro3f upon the accusers of God's providence, is 
that while he mysteriously permits evils, it is his dearest pre- 
rogative to bring good out of those evils. Are we to hold, then, 
that (iod's mysterious i)ermission of evil has in his mind some 
sufficient ground, bull just and benevolent, though above the 
reach of human comprclicnsion? I say. Yes. Colonel Ingersoll 
says. No. Here is the issue clearly made up by the pleadings. 
Now I say I am entitled to hold my side as presumptively true 
until it is positively disproved. 1 say the burden of proof lies 
on him. He must assume it or the court will properly dismiss 
the case. The court says to him: "Mr. Prusecutor, you undertake 
to prove that an infinite God cannot have a conscious ground 
for his voluntary permission of evil in his kingdom which 
satisfies him as both just and benevolent. You must do all that, 
sir, or we will put you out of court. Y'our opponent, the tlieist, 
is under no more O'bligation to jirove what that ground is than 
a citizen indicted for horse slealing is bound to prove affirm- 
atively that he did not steal the horse. He is entitled to stand 
on the defensive; the prasecutor must prove that he did steal 
the horse or he has no case. Sir, your duty here is similar." 
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But what sort of testimony will this accuser need in order 
to prove that afl3rmative? JIanifestly it must be a testimony 
which explores the whole extent of God's omniscience, and his 
whole eternal providence toward the universe; otherwise it will 
be a dead failure; for the defense will rejoin, that it is sup- 
posable always that God has seen his sufficient reason for his 
permission of evil in that portion of his infinite counsel and 
providence left unexplored by the witness. The accuser has as 
yet done nothing effectual to exclude the presumptive hyjii) the- 
sis that God may be justifiable; but this is what he undertook 
to do. He will say. perhaps, that his witnesses have proved so 
much namely: that God has full physical power to make and 
keep all his creatures holy and happy, so that he cannot ju.stify 
himself in his permission of evil (as the Pelagian proposes he 
shall), by the plea of inability. Let the accuser say that God 
did not find the obstacle in the way of making his universe all 
holy and happy in a lack of personal power. Granted. But( 
may not his infinite mind have seen a ^proper obstacle in some 
other quarter? That is the question. The man who under- 
takes to deny that ought to be omniscient himself. In other 
words, the accuser has undertaken an impossible task. He has 
rashly undertaken to establish aflirmatively a proposition wliich 
none but infinite beings would be competent to discuss. The 
decree of the court therefore is, "The indictment is not proved." 

To this extent, then, the providence of God is not convicted 
of wrong. I again admit candidly that its solemn mystery re- 
mains, and a questioning mind is not yet furnished with an ex- 
haustive solution. 

There is a species of argumenlum ad hominem, which, the 
books on logic tell us, is unfair. It consists in attempting to 
transfer some odium attaching to the adversary from his person 
to his proposition and argument. I shall not use that form. 
There is another kind which consists in holding the opponent 
'bound to any inconvenient or absurd consequences which pro- 
ceed logically out of his positions, though we ourselves do not 
concede those positions. This kind is perfectly fair. The Sa- 
viour himself used it against the Pharisees. I am entitled to 
use it in this debate. 

In this direction my first point is the following: The prac- 
tical point of the cavil against God's permission of evil is, that, 
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if there is a God, he is culpahle for it. He is exceedingly hlam- 
ahle fDr all this miser.v which should have been prevented by 
him. That is to say, the caviller is altogether in sympathy willi 
these creature sufferers as against their hard master. ( (f iiiursi-. 
Ihcn, this humane and sympathizing c-aviller is doing pvci-ything 
in his power to minimize the hardshii)s so hlamably inflicted 
upon his fellow-creafures. Of course he is steadily devoting his 
best energies, his time, talents, and money, to repairing the 
cruelties which this had God has let loose ujion poar fellow- 
mortals, to comforting the sorrowful, to supplying their desti- 
tutions, and especially to removing their ignorance and viies 
and irreliglon, which he knows to he the practical proximate 
cause of so much of these pitiable sorrows. Of course this just 
accuser thinks he has no money to waste upon the poinps and 
luxuries of life, no time for any needless amusements, no time 
or talent to expend upon personal ambitions or any selfish aim. 
Of course he husbands all conscientiously for the sacred object 
of minimizing these evils of human existence, and mending sd 
much as may be mended of the neglects of this ( ruel ( tod. If 
he does not, is he not himself like the cruel (iod? Is not this 
accusation of God, coming from such as he. too much like 
"Satan reproving sin?'' Does this agnostic waste any money 
upon Havana cigars and costly wines, which he would he better 
without; upon expensive architecture and furniture, where he 
sees more honored men than himself do with plainer; upon par- 
tisan political campaigns, which, whichever way they go, only 
leave the country more corrupt — sacred money which might 
have been used to ease the sick of their agonies, to feed the 
starving, to wipe the tears from the face of the orphan, to make 
the desolate widow's heart sing for joy, to dissipate the ignor- 
ance and vice and ungodliness from the heart of the yLiuth who 
must otherwise reap the harvest .of temporal perdition from 
these seeds? I 'bring no charge; but I submit that, unless the 
agnostic is truly acting in this philanthropic way, decency 
should close his mouth. For shame's sake let him not blame 
God for the results Df a neglect which be himself practices. 

The most probable rejoinder of the agnostic will be, that 
he sees the majority of the professed Christians also practicing 
this unpbilantbropic neglect. My answer is, that I admit with 
sorrow that it is partly true. It is also true that nearly all the 
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great and blessed charities of this poor world come from tlu'.s;' 
imperfect Christians. How much of them comes from agnos- 
tics? I do not kaow. But let that pass. My word to the agnos 
tic is this: suppose we let thi.s good exalted God alone, and turn 
all the blows of our criticisms on these inconsistent Christians. 
I say to the agnostic, with all my heart, "Lay it on them well; 
but let alone the heavenly Father whom they misrepresent." 

My second point is this: When we showed in defense of 
the divine providence that, supposing free agents choose to sin, 
their suffering ought to follow, and must follow, becau.se judi- 
cial fidelity requires it, and because sin u suffering; the reply 
of the agnostic was this: that if there is a &od, he must have 
foreseen that, and he ought to have felt bound to protect his 
moral creatures from sinning by making their souls holy, or 
else regenerating them when they made themselves unholy. 
And we saw that this is really the agnostic's final stand in this 
contest. I will now ask a typical agnostic, say Colonel Inger- 
soll, "Sir, how would you like God to regenerate you?" Per- 
haps he will seek to evade me by answering, "But I do not now 
believe there is any God or regeneration." "Yes; but suppos- 
ing you did believe them, how would you like to be regenerated 
yourself? t^tay, dj not answer till I tell you what this means. 
Regeneration means a complete revolution of the principles and 
ends of life. It means surrendering ambition and worldiness 
for spiritual good. It means the absolute subjugation of self- 
will under a superior and sovereign will, which will order you 
to obey and ask no questions. It means a thoroughgoing cru- 
cifixion of natural pride. It means the instant surrender of all 
cherished sins. It means the honest assumption for the whole 
remaining life of a career of new duties, many of which are 
known to be repugnant, and all arduous. It means praying, 
and Bible-reading, and watching one's self. It means, in a word, 
taking up for life the yoke of a complete self-denial and self- 
surrender. Regenerate persons will tell you that still they 
have found a new species of spiritual happiness in this arduous 
cross-bearing. But that pleasure is to you purely visionary, as 
you never felt anything like it. The Bible also tells you that 
this regeneration will finally bring you, after a severe disci- 
pline, the happiness of heaven. But that is all out of sight to 
you, lying beyond the boundaries of this world, which now en- 
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close all your wishes and aspirations — so completely enclose 
them that you remain in doubt whether it would not be better 
for you to die like a pig than to have any future world. Now. 
Sir, you told us there was a time when you had a speculative be- 
lief in God and his gospel. At that time how would you have 
liked this regeneration for yourself? You know very well that 
you disliked and resisted it with every fibre of your heart. 
Sometimes when conscience seemed to be leading you towards 
it, you recalcitrated, silently perhaps, but with the stubbornness 
of a wild bull in a net. You jealously cherished your self-will, 
your pride, your worldliness. You would have blushed to have 
been caught praying. One chief source of that secret but in- 
veterate enmity which your heart cherished toward the gospel 
was just this: that it required of you such a regeneration and 
also offered it to you as a boon. Well, you are the same man 
yet in heart. The child has been father to the man. Could I 
re-convince your speculative intellect that this gospel which 
yoti have discarded is true, the desperate repugnance to its re- 
generation would doubtless revive in you. Remember, now, 
that we have agreed that there was one flnal method feasible 
for God, by using which he could have rescued all his creatures 
effectually from all moral and physical evil, namely, the regen- 
eration 1 have described; and the very gravamen of your accu- 
sation against God is that he ought to employ that method iu 
every case, but does not. But, lo! when this kind God comes 
to you and says, 'Ingersoll, let me take you at your word; let 
me regenerate you, here and now, and thus bestow on you this 
glorious and eternal security,' you are violently opposed to his 
doing it. Here is the one and only way which remained to God 
for avoiding the permission of any evil in his kingdom, and to 
this way you have as to yourself a violent objection. There is 
one medicine with which God oould have cured the whole mat- 
ter. You have been blaming him vehemently because he has 
not administered it to everybody; but when he offers the cup 
to you, you repel it with abhorrence. Do not you think. Sir, 
that for shame's sake it is time for you to stop blaming him?" 
1 have just asserted the innate enmity of the human heart 
to God's law. Here is a consideration which has a vital influ- 
ence on this discussion, but for which agnostics never make 
allowance. Yet, "whether they will hear, or whether they will 
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forbear," it is the right of the Christian pursuing this discus- 
sion, and his high duty, to bear his serious testimony to this 
indisputable fact of human nature. The point it contains is 
very plain, that a persDn who has a fixed and wrongful liatred 
to a government cannot be a just and correct critic of it. What 
man endued with common sense will gainsay that? And the 
agnostics stubbornly refuse this caution and protest their im- 
partiality, when to everybody else but themselves their invet- 
erate hostility to the holiness of God's law is apparent! But I 
claim more. We are all voluntary culprits. We are all obnox 
ious to the displeasure of the divine Judge. If his grace does 
not arrest us we all continue pertinacious transgressors, and this 
justifies his continued retributions. Now, every item of that 
aggregate of misery which presents the pretext of the cavil, is 
the just judicial consequence of the creature's own voluntary 
sin. There is not a pang of natural evil in the moral universe 
which is not the appropriate fruit of transgression. Hence, 
however hard to bear that natural evil may be, the culprits are 
certainly not the parties that are entitled to accuse the govern- 
ment. As soon as they appreciate their own guilt they always- 
learn that this is outrageously unseemly. If any criticism of 
the divine management is to be made by any finite intellect, 
it ought to be at least an unfallen intellect, without sin of its 
own. The effectual way, then, of terminating these indict 
ments of Ood would be for the agnostics to learn the real qual- 
ity and aggravations of their own sins of heart, nature, and life. 
And could I teach them this, I should be conferring on them 
the most inestimable blessing. Not only would this sinful de- 
bate end absolutely, but this righteous humiliation of their own 
spirits would prove to them the beginning of everlasting good. 
Job was tempted to be an agnostic, and to make tedious efforts 
to argue himself into the assertion of God's harshness. His ef- 
fectual cure came only when he was compelled to say: "I 
have heard of thee by the hearing of the ear; but now mine 
eye seeth thee; wherefore I abhor myself, and repent in dust 
and ashes." The best wish I can offer to all the agnostics is, 
that they may become honest enough with themselves to look 
fairly at God until they appreciate his infinite sovereignty, wis- 
dom, justice, and benevolence, and learn in the light of his holi- 
ness to see the exceeding sinfulness of their own sin. All this 
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debate will then he happily ended for them as well as for us. 

One more point remains of this hranch of my reply. I make 
it by asking them what will be gained for them and their fel- 
low-men if they estahlish their indictment? What will they 
have proved? This: that the theistic scheme of the universe is 
incredihle, hecause of the prevalence in it of this dreadful mass 
of natural and moral evil. That is, the doctrine of a personal, 
rational God is aholished. What hypothesis of the universe is 
left us? Only the materialistic and mechanical one. The flow 
of events in the universe is not directed hy any personal or 
moral will at all. (Certainly our wills are impotent to control 
it.) All is governed by natural laws, which can mean notning 
more than the irrevocable methods of blind natural forces. 
These forces are unknowing and reasonless; they are resistless; 
they are eternal; they are unchangeable. They can no more 
be prayed to than the whirlwind can. Thus the agnostic, in re- 
jecting theism, unavoidably gives us the scheme of a universal 
mechanical fate. His universe is hut an immense machine. 

Kow, I solemnly ask him: Bj- forcing upon us this ghastly 
doctrine, has he diminished one iota of this volume of miseries, 
the conception of which so distresses us all? Does he stop the 
flow of a single tear? Does he arrest a single pang of disease? 
Does he diminish hy one unit the awful catalogue of deaths? 
Does he take anything from the reality of any single human 
bereavement? Is there one particle of agency in this doctrine 
to check in any soul that sinfulness which is the spring of all 
our woes? None. Even agnostic arrogance does not dare to 
claim it. On his scheme every evil which he so bitterly objects 
against God's scheme remains. All that he has done is to rob 
suffering humanity of its sole true consolation, which is found 
in that fact the gospel alone shows us, that it is the darling 
prerogative of the Father of mercies to bring good out of this 
sore evil for all who will accept bis grace and make it work 
out, bitter as it may be now, "a far more exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory." Thus their doctrine can take nothing from 
the miseries of mankind; all it can do is to pob men of the only 
possible solace, and to tell them while they suffer that their 
woes are as futile of better results as they are inevitable. In 
a word, they give us as the true conception of our existence this 
somber picture, which F. D. Strauss substantially avows at the 
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end of his great agnostic argument. Our world is a huge and 
terrible machine of stone and iron; its motive power eternal, 
resistless, and blind; its revolutions impossilDle to be ever ar- 
rested or changed in the least, and the corn between its upper 
and nether millstones is an ever-flowing stream of human 
hearts, with all their precious affections and hopes and keen 
sensibilities, bleeding and crushed under the remorseless grind. 
And to the yawning jaws of this hellish mill each one of us 
Imows he is traveling, and must be caught by them sooner or 
later. 

And this is the scheme pressed upon us by gentlemen who 
affect too much humane sensiWlity to endure the harsh injustice 
of God's gospel! What, is this scheme rejected for this doc- 
trine of despair? I repeat, it is the one which, while it recog- 
nizes God's holy sovereignty and right to punish sin, and to 
keep in his own breast the dread secrets of his infinite purpose, 
teaches us his wise, merciful, and holy control over this terrible 
blind machine of nature, and offers to all who do not contuma- 
ciously reject his goodness an almighty redemption which ter- 
minates these sufferings of time into eternal blessings. May 
God save us all from such humanity as that of the agnostics! 

Proceeding now to a more independent line of attack, I re- 
quest the reader to inspect the process of the agnostic's logic at 
its cardinal place. It is simply this: the line of argument for 
the being, attributes, and providence of God leads him up to a 
great mystery, which cannot be fully resolved for him. What 
then? He will stop and weigh the amount of validity it may 
contain, notwithstanding the mystery in its conclusion. Now, 
all men would deem this mere logical lunacy if applied to any 
other line of evidenie. We know very well that evidence ap- 
parently valid which leads to an inevita'ble self-contradiction is 
defeated by its own result, whether we can put our finger upon 
its flaw or not. We justly claim that it cannot be correct. This, 
in fact, is the quality of the disproof of an argument by the >''■ 
ductio ad absurdum. But manifestly the case which the agnos- 
tic has made against theism is wholly different. A mystery in 
our conclusion is not a necessary self-contradiction; that it can- 
not be shown to be such, follows from the very fact that it is a 
mystery. Since we cannot comprehend it, we cannot assert its 
contradictoriness. And this I confirm by the assertion that ev- 
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cry othei' line of scientific evidence, in every department of hu- 
man knowledge, leads sooner or later to some such insoluble 
mystery. So that, if the agnostic's method of procedure against 
theism were proper, he ought to reject every science known to 
man and announce himsi-lf an absolute ignoramus. 

For instance, what physicist can answer this question: 
What is electricity? There is good and sufficient empirical evi- 
dence that this mysterious energy exists; but what is it? Why 
does it imbue some material bodies and not others? Why do 
only a few conduct it fully? If it is ponderable matter, why 
cannot the chemist weigh it in his most delicate scales? If it 
is not, how does it hit hard enough to rive the gnarled oak? 
Every good physicist knows he cannot answer these questions. 
Every agnostic, then, ought to say, if he will be consistent, and 
proceed in ]}hysi(s as he does in theology, "I will have none of 
this science of electricity. I will not avail myself of its con- 
veniences, lightning-rod, telegraph, electric light, electric mo- 
tors. I will not believe in electricity: even if the lightning 
strikes me I will not believe in it." The intelligent reader 
knows that if I cared to detain him, I could cite instances equal- 
ly pungent from every one of those physical sciences which ag- 
nostics love to place in contrast with theology for their superior 
clearness. Now my point is, that no man can proceed upon this 
wilful method, which the agnostics would have us apply to the 
theistic argument, without incurring the charge of lunacy. But 
they ought to be more willing to apply that wanton method in 
physics than in theology; because in the latter we have more 
ground to expect mysteries from the infinitude of the Being 
whom we study. When a line of evidence leads a sensible man 
to a startling and mysterious conclusion, what does he do? He 
would be prompted to revise the evidence carefully. That is 
all. If he finds it valid, he admits the conclusion in spite of the 
raj'stery. The sensible man bestows credence upon any propo- 
sition in any science, not because he comprehends the predicate, 
but because he apprehends perspicuous evidence supporting the 
copula. Now the several lines of evidence, rational and scrip- 
tural, for the being, attributes, and providence of God, are of 
invincible force; they cannot be resisted in their own appro- 
priate spheres. Every successive attempt to weaken them in 
that way perishes under the light of true philosophy. I con- 
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elude this point by firmly asserting that agnostics have no right 
thus to disiount the whole force of this evidence, treating it as 
non-existent, when it has so substantial an existence, not be- 
cause they can refute it, but simply because they do not like its 
result. The process is utterly illicit. 

Superficial opponents of God's retributive justice frequent- 
ly argue that this is a different attribute from his love, and in- 
deed so antithetic that they cannot find a place for it in a na- 
ture declared to be infinite love. A little correct thinking will 
show that this reasoning is not only groundless, but absurd. 
In fact, the principle of righteousness in every moral being is 
not dual, "but single. The plurality of its actions arises solely 
from the contrast of the objects to which the principle directs 
itself. The magnetic needle in the compass is endued with one 
energy or magnetic principle, not two. This single energy will 
cause either end of the needle to act in opposite ways to the two 
opposite poles of the earth; and because the upper end is at- 
tracted towards the north pole, for that very reason it is re- 
pelled from the south pole. I prove it by this fact, that it is 
impossible to make a needle such that its upper end would be 
attracted to the north pole and not repelled from the south pole. 
Should any sailor tell you that he had such a needle, nobody 
would believe him. This instance presents us with a correct 
parallel to the action of the moral principle in a moral agent. 
The principle is and can be only one. It acts in opposite ways 
towards virtuous and villous objects, because it is one, and be- 
cause it rationally apprehends the objects as oppasites. Hence 
it follows, that this central principle would not be capable of 
acting in the amiable way of approbation, complacency and re- 
ward towards a virtuous object, unless it were certain from lis 
own nature to act in the npposite and severer way of reprehen- 
sion towards towards a vicious and repulsive object. I repeat, 
that unless this principle is so constituted as to repel the re- 
pulsive action, it cannot be so constituted as to be attracted to 
the attractive action. One might as well talk of a yard-stick 
with only one end, or of a house with its south side, and no 
north side. Every man when he thinks knows that this is the 
condition upon which all correct moral principle exists, and he 
is incredulous about any other. Let me construct a little para- 
ble. I ask the agnostic, or the universalist, to come with me 
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and watch the proceedings of a certain stranger, of wliom all we 
know as yet is that he claims a high reputation for amiability, 
philanthropy, equity and charity. He tells us that it is a peren- 
nial pleasure to him to witness and reward all benevolent and 
generous actions. I say to him, "Stranger, so far, well. I must 
now point you an opposite oTjj'ect. There stands a young repro- 
bate, the son of a devoted widowed mother, who is known to 
have ro'bhed her of her little property, to neglect her wants in 
her destitution, to heap reproaches and riirses upon her, and 
even to strike her veneraTjle face. What are your feelings 
towards that object?'' We suppose the stranger to answer, "Oh, 
sir, I assure you I am ten thoroughly amialile to have any feel- 
ing about it. True, I see nothing in it to admire, but I am too 
affectionate to detest anything. I have no feeling at all towards 
lliat reprobate." I ask, would anybody believe him? Or. if we 
believe his statement that he felt no reprehension for so de- 
testable a son, must we not set him down also as a cold-blood- 
ed villain, wli >se pretended charity was all sheer hypocrisy? 
Such is the judgment of every man's common sense. 

Let us pass now from the virtuous principle in man to 
0-od. I assert that my argument only 'becomes the stronger. 
Tlie perfectness of God's virtues only renders it more conclu- 
sive, because the purity, the equity, the truth, the love of Gnd 
are infinite. It is therefore only the more certain that the cen- 
tral principle which makes him approve and love the virtuous 
must prompt him to reprehend the vicious. Men vainly imag- 
ine that it would be a delightful theology to have a God so 
amiable as to he sure tt reward all good things, but also too 
amiable to be capa'ble of punishing any evil thing. They de- 
mand an impossibility. The only way to reacli it would be to 
Iiave a God without any moral qualities at all. Who would 
wish to live under an omniscient and omnipotent Ruler who 
was not capable of knowing or caring whetlier he was reward- 
ing the wicked and punishing the good? If we must desire 
such moral principle in our Supreme Ruler as will be always 
certain of acting amiably and justly towards the good, then 
we must be willing that he shall be equally certain to repre- 
hend the wicked. If they would have a God too amiable to 
maintain a hell, they must accept one who is also tOD careless 
and heartless to provide any heaven. 
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Does one say that still the mystery of God's permission of 
evil is not fully explained? I did not promise to explain it 
fully, which I believe will never be done in this world. What 
I prjmised was to satisfy the just and humble mind that God 
has his sufficient explanation, which we are sure is consistent 
with his wisdom, benevolence, and holiness, without knowing 
what it is. Natural theology gives sufficient ground for this 
consoling conclusion from its splendid evidences that he is all- 
wise, righteous, and benevolent, which have their prepander- 
ating force notwithstanding the unanswered question, and es- 
pecially from this important trait, which runs through the 
whole mystery, that the plan of his providence is to bring good 
out of the evil. 

But revealed theology gives us a crawning and all-suffl- 
cient satisfaction. It is found in the fact that God is so in- 
finite in benevolence and mercy, that at his own mere option 
he has made the supreme sacrifice for the redemption of his 
enemies. He provides this infinite blessing for them at the 
cost of the humiliation and death Df his eternally begotten 
and co-equal Son, whom he knows to outrank, in the dimen- 
sions of his infinite being and in his moral desert, all his ra- 
tional creatures combined together. The gospel tells us that 
this transcendent sacrifice will not redeem the apostate an- 
gels, and will nit receive full application to all human beings. 
These are awful truths. But, be the cause of this limitation 
found where it may, it cannot be sought in any lack'or stint of 
goodness in God. For had there been any such stint in his 
nature, one fibre of neglect, or injustice, or cruelty, this would 
inevitably have prevented the supreme sacrifice for the behoDf 
of any one. There is the triumphant theodicy in the infinite 
love which prompted redemption — redemption as apprehended 
by the evangelical trinitarian. There, no doubt, is the supreme 
glory of this gospel by which the apostle tells us God is mak- 
ing known to all warlds his manifold wisdom through the 
church of ransomed men. I will set forth the point of this 
argument in a closing parable. We see a surgeon enter a dwell- 
ing. A mother calls to her pallid, limping child, and seizes 
her in her arms. The surgeon produces one of those treacher- 
ous cases — so beautiful without with their ornamented woods 
and gilded clasps, so terrible within with the cold glitter of 
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forceps, bistouries, amputating-knives, and bone-saws. The 
c-hild beholds with wide-eyed wonder and then with terror, ere 
she pei'ceives that these instruments are to be employed on her 
■body. As the surgeon approaches she appeals to her mother 
with agonizing screams and tears: "Oh, mother, mother, save 
nie!" But we see the woman, with stern eye, compressed lips, 
and pallid cheeli, bare the child's swollen joint, and hold her 
struggling in her relentless arms, while the cruel knife cuts the 
tender skiu, carves the bleeding flesh, and pierces even to the 
very marrow of the diseased joint. Is this a mother or a tig- 
ress? The simple explanation is, that she is a true mother, 
wise and tender, who knows that this severe remedy is needed 
to save the precious life of her child, who would otherwise be 
the victim of a slow, loathsome, and torturing death. Has she 
not shown the truest love? and has not her fidelity cost her in- 
ward pangs of sympathy more cruel than the bodily smart of 
the surgery, which she has heroically borne for love's sake? 
But now steps forward the caviller, and says: "Stop, this 
woman is herself a wondrous leech. She knows all healing lo- 
tions, and all the herbs of virtue, some of which would have 
cured the diseased limb without a pang while the child slept; 
or, at least, she could have secured for her child the uncon- 
sciousness which chloroform gives during the operation. Why, 
then, did she not use the gentler means to save this life, when 
she had them at her option? No, she must be intrinsically 
cruel and heartless. She must find pleasure in the gratuitous 
suffering of her own child." I am compelled to reply : "I do 
not know her reasons. Her social station is far above mine. 
She has never taken me into her domestic confidence. I had no 
right to demand that she should. But I can testify to another 
fact. A few months ago the cry of fire drew me to a dwelling 
not far from this place which was wrapped in flames, and evi- 
dently near the final crash. The parents had Hoeen busy rescu- 
ing their children, and, for the moment, supposed they had 
saved them all. But a cry issued from another window . A lit- 
tle white-robed figure was seen at it through the eddying smoke, 
crying: 'Father, mother! O save me.' All declared that it was 
too late. Even the father, amidst his bitter tears, acquiesced. 
But I saw the mother tear herself from the restraining hands 
of the firemen, who told her that any effort at rescue was mad- 
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ness and suicide, leaving the shreds -of her raimeut iu their 
clutches, aud dart up the fuming stairway. The stern meu 
turned their faces away from the horror and stood wringing 
their hands. But in a minute the woman returned, her silken 
I lesse.s blazing, her garments on fire, one of her fair cheeks 
sL-orched, shrivelled by the blast, one eye blistered in the socket, 
but with her child in her arms wrapped safely in a blanket. 
.Vfter only pausing to extinguish the flames that were threat- 
ening her life, I saw her fall on her knees, and say: 'Thank 
(!ud; I have saved my child.' Pass around this lady's cliair, 
Jlr, Caviller, you will see upon the other side of her face the 
srars of that rescue which, in one moment, blighted the beauty 
jf her young motherhood for life. This is that mother; and 
this is the same child. Now, sir, I lannot satisfy your curiosity 
about the disu.se of the chlor^oform, but I know this lierDii-, 
mother's heart has its reason. For why? Because I saw her 
make the .supreme sacrifice for this child. After such a demon- 
stration of boundless love, your cavil is impertinent, if not 
brutal." 



THE ATTRACTIONS OF POPERY/ 



Dr. John H. Kice, with the intuition of a great mind, warn- 
ed Presbyterians a^;ainst a renewed prevalence of popery in our 
I'rotestant land. This was when it was so insignificant among 
us as to be almost unnoticed. Many were surprised at his pro- 
phecy, and not a few mocked; but time has fulfilled it. Our 
leaders fi-um 1830 to ISfJO undoi'stODd well the causes of this 
danger. They were diligent to iuform and prepare the minds of 
their people against it. Heiu-e General Assemblies and Synods 
appointed annual sermons u]iou popery, and our teachers did 
their best to arouse the minds of the people. Now, all this has 
mainly passed away, and we are relaxing 9ur resistance against 
the dreaded foe just in pro])9rtion as he grows more formidable. 
It has become the fashion to condemn controversy and to affect 
the widest charity for this and all other foes of (Christ and of 
souls. High Presbyterian authority even is quoted as saying, 
that hencetorth our concern with Romanism should be chietly 
irenieal! The figures presented by the census of is'.td are con- 
strued in opposite ways. This gives the papists more than four- 
teen millions of adherents in the United States, where ninety 
years ago there were but a few thousands. Such Protestamt 
journals as think it their interest to play sycophants to public 
opinion try to persuade us that these figures are very consoling; 
because, if Rome had kept all the natural increase of her immi- 
grations the numbers would have been larger. But Rome points 
to them with. insolent triumph as prognostics of an assured vic- 
tory over Protestantism on this continent. Which will prove 
correct? 

Both logic and Holy Writ teach us that "the thing which 
hath been is the thing which shall be." Like causes must be 
expected to produce like effects. For Presbyterians of all oth- 
ers to discount the perpetual danger from Romanism is thor- 
oughly thoughtless and rash. We believe that tlie Christianity 
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left by the apostles to the primitive church was essentially what 
we now call Presbyterian and Protestant. Prelacy and popery 
.speedily began to work in the bosom of that community and 
steadily wrought its corruptiDn and almost its total extirpa- 
tion. Why should not the same cause tend to work the same 
result again? Are we truer or wiser Presbyterians than those 
trained by the apostles? Have the enemies of truth become less 
skillful and dangerous by gaining the experience of centuries? 
The popish system of ritual and doctrine was a gradual growth, 
which, mDdifying true Christianity, first perverted and then ex- 
tinguished it. Its destructive power has resulted from this: 
that it has not been the invention of any one cunning and hos- 
tile mind, but a gradual growth, modified by hundreds of thou- 
sands of its cultivators, who were the most acute, learned, sel- 
fish, and anti-Christian spirits of their generations, perpetually 
retouched and adapted to every weakness and every attribute 
of depraved human nature, until it became the most skillful 
and pernicious system of error which the world has ever known. 
As it has adjusted itself to every superstition, every sense of 
guilt, every foible and craving of the depraved human heart, 
so it has travestied with consummate skill every active princi- 
ple of the gospel. It is doubtless the ne plus ultra of religious 
delusion, the final and highest result of perverted human facul- 
ty guided 'by the sagacity of the great enemy. 

This system has nearly conquered Christendom once. He 
who does not see that it is capable of conquering it again is 
blind to the simplest laws of thought. One may ask. Does it 
not retain sundry of the cardinal doctrines of the gospel, mon- 
otheism, the trinity, the hypostatic union, Christ's sacrifice, the 
sacraments, the resurrection, the judgment, immortality? Yes; 
in form it retains them, and this because of its supreme cun- 
ning. It retains them while so wresting and enervating as to 
rob them mainly of their sanctifying power, because it designs 
to spread its snares for all sorts of minds of every grade of 
opinion. The grand architect was too cunning to make it, like 
his earlier essays, mere atheism, or mere fetishism, or mere 
polytheism, or mere pagan idolatry; for in these forms the trap 
only ensnared the coarser and more ignorant natures. He has 
now perfected it and baited it for all types of humanity, the 
most refined as well as the most imbruted. 
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I. Romanism now enjoys in our country certain important 
advantages, which I may style legitimate, in this sense, that our 
decadent, half-forrupted Protestantism bestows these advan- 
tages upon our enemy, so that Rome, in employing them, only 
uses what we ourselves give her. In other words, there are 
plain points upon which Rome claims a favorable comparison 
as against Protestantism; and her claim is correct, in that the 
latter is blindly and criminally betraying her own interests and 
duties. 

(1.) A hundred years ago French atheism gave the world 
the Jacobin theory of political rights. The Bi'ble had been 
teaching mankind for three thousand years the great doctrine 
of men's moral equality 'before the universal Father, the great 
basis at all free, just, and truly republican forms of civil so- 
ciety. Atheism now travestied this true doctrine by her mor- 
tal heresy of the absolute equality of men, asserting that every 
human 'being is naturally and inalienably entitled to every 
right, power, and prerogative in civil society which is allowed 
to any man or any class. The Bible taught a liberty which con- 
sists in each man's unhindered privilege of having and doing 
just those things, and no others, to which he is rationally and 
morally entitled. Jacobinism taught the liberty of license — 
every ^man's natural right to indulge his own absolute will; and 
it set up this fiendish caricature as the object of sacred worship 
for mankind. Now, democratic Protestantism in these United 
States has become so ignorant, so superficial and wilful, that 
it confounds the true republicanism with this deadly heresy of 
Jacobinism. It has ceased to know a difference. Hence, when 
the atheistic doctrine begins to bear its natural fruits of li- 
cense, insubordination, communism, and anarchy, this bastard 
democratic Protestantism does not know how Id reibuke them. 
It has recognized the parents; how can it consistently condemn 
the children? Now, then, Rome proposes herself as the stable 
advocate of obedience, order, and permanent authDrity through- 
out the ages. She shows her practical power to govern men as 
she says, through their consciences (truth would say, through 
their superstitions). Do we wonder that good citizens, begin- 
ning to stand aghast at these elements of confusion and ruin, 
the spawn of Jacobinism, which a Jacobinized ProtestanHsm 
cannot control, should look around for some moral and reli- 
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gious system capable of supporting a flrm social order? Need 
we be surprised that when Rome steps forward, saying, "I have 
been through the centuries the upholder of order," rational men 
should be inclined to give her their hand? This high advantage 
a misguided Protestantism is now giving to its great adversary. 
(2.) The Reformation was an assertion of liberty of 
thought. It asserted for all mankind, and secured for the Prot- 
estant nations, each man's right to think and decide for himself 
upon his religious creed and his duty towards his God, in the 
fear of God and the truth, unhindered by human power, politi- 
cal or ecclesiastical. Here, again, a part of our Prote.stantism 
perverted the precious truth until the "manna bred worms, and 
stank." Rationalistic and skeptical Prote.stantism now claims, 
instead of that rif^hteous liberty, license to dogmatize at the 
bidding of every caprice, every impulse of vanity, every falst 
philosophy, without any responsibility to either truth or moral 
obligation. The result has been a diversity and confusion of 
pretended creeds and theologies among nominal Protestants, 
which perplexes and frightens sincere, but timid, minds. Ev- 
erything seems to them afloat upon this turbulent sea of licen- 
tious debate. They are fatigued and alarmed; they see no end 
of uncertainties. They look around anxiously for some safe 
and fixed foundation of credence. Rome comes forward and says 
to them. You see, then, that this Protestant liberty of thought is 
fatal license; the Protestant's "rational religion" turns out to be 
but poisonous rationalism, infidelity wearing the mask of faith. 
Holy Mother Church offers you the foundation of her infallibil- 
ity, guaranteed by the indwelling of the Holy Ghost. She shows 
you that faith must ground itself in implicit submission, and 
not in human inquiry. She pledges herself lor the safety of 
your soul if you simply submit; come, then, "trust and be at 
rest." Many are the weary souls who accept her invitations; 
and these not only the weak and cowardly, but sometimes the 
■brilliant and gifted, like a Cardinal Newman. For this result 
a perverted Protestantism is responsible. If all nominal Prot- 
estants were as honest in their exercise of mental liberty as the 
fear of God and the loyalty to truth should make them; if they 
were as humble and honest in construing and obeying God's 
word in his Bible, as papists profess to be in submitting to the 
authority of the Holy Mother Church, honest inquirers would 
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never be embarrassed, and would never be befooled into suppos- 
ing that the words of a pope could furnish a more comfortable 
foundation for faith than the word of God. 

(3.) To the shame of our damaged Protestantism, popery 
remains, in some essential respects, more faithful to (iod's truth 
than its rival. For instance, while multitudes of scholars, call- 
ing themselves Protestant Christians, are undermining the doc- 
trine of the inspiration of the Scriptures, Rome holds fast to it 
in her catechisms and formal declarations. True, she claim.s in- 
spiration for others than the prophets, evangelists, and apostles 
for her popes, namely, and prelates, holding to "the apostolic 
succession." But if one 'must err, it is better to err by excess 
than by defect on a point like this, where negation cuts the 
blinded soul of man off absolutely from the divine guidance. 
Thousands of pretended Protestant believers are advancing 
their destructive criticism to assert that the Pentateuch is a 
literary fraud. Rome firmly maintains that it is God's own 
work through Moses. A thousand deceitful arts are plied to 
degrade the conception of inspiration, as giving only thought.s, 
•and not the words, or as consisting only in an elevation of the 
consciousness by poetic genius, and such like treacherous 
views. Rome still teaches the old-fashioned, honest view. 
What right have such deceitful Protestants to scold Rome for 
dishonesty of those historical and spiritual impostures upon 
which she founds the claims of the popes? Truly, they are 
dirty enough; for the forged decretals, for instance, too much 
contempt and reprehension cannot be expressed. But they are 
not a whit dirtier than the mental dishonesty of the men who, 
after asserting that they have proved the Pentateuch mostly a 
literary fraud, done by priestcraft more than a thousand years 
after its pretended date, still assure us that its value as Scrip 
ture and divine rule of faith is not wounded. These recent jus- 
tifiers of pious fraud cannot convict the older ones. The old 
imposture, like a rotten roof, has become moss-grown with age. 
and is picturesque and venerable in many eyes. The new im- 
posture stands ugly and malodorous in its rank freshness. 

Again, multitudes of pretended Protestants utterly deny 
the trinity, the very corner-stone of a theology of redemption. 
Rome affirms it in all the fullness of the creeds of Nice, Chalce- 
don, and Athanasius. Myriads of pretended Protestants revere 
their own ethical philosophy so much more than they do their 
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God that they must needs utterly reject Christ's vicarious satis- 
faction for the guilt of sin. Rome continues to assert it, iu 
siiite of spurious philosophy, although she does add to it super- 
stitious claims of human merit. Myriads of our men have be- 
come such "advanced thinkers" that they cannot away with 
supernatural regeneration. Rome teaches it invariably, even if 
it is in the form of baptismal regeneration, and still ascribes it 
to the power of G-od. Such are a few of the biting contrasts. 
We cannot wonder that many, even of hone^it and reverent 
minds, when they witness this ruthless destruction of the es- 
sentials of the gospel, draw two plain inferences. One is, that 
all such men pretending to be Protestant believers are, in fact, 
nothing but infidels wearing a mask, probably for the sake of 
the loaves and fishes as yet connected with the clerical calling; 
so that it is mere impudence for such men to assume to warn 
them against popish impostures — rather too near akin to Satan 
reproving sin. The other is, that the Romanist theologians 
must have been right in asserting, ever since the days of Luth- 
er, that our Protestant way of esta'blishing a divine rule of faith 
by a rational and explicit credence must turn out nothing but 
rationalistic infidelity. Souls which value a divine redemp- 
tion for man shudder as they behold this wild havoc of every- 
thing characteristic of a saving gospel; and they naturally ex- 
claim, "There is no security except in going back to that old 
foundation, implicit trust in the witness of 'Holy Mother 
Church' to the Scriptures!" Now, true Protestants know that 
this conclusion is wretchedly sophistical, but it is dreadfully 
natural for honest, half-informed men. 

(4.) The best argument for any creed is the godly living of 
its professors. Protestantism used to have a grand and victor- 
ious advantage on that point. She is ceasing to wield it. The 
wealth begotten i)y her very virtues of industry, thrift, and 
probity has debauched many of her children. "Jeshurun has 
waxen fat, and kicked." An unbounded flood of luxury sweeps 
Protestant families away. A relaxed and deceitful doctrine pro- 
duces it.s sure fruits of relaxed and degraded morals. Church 
discipline is nearly extinct. Meantime spurious revivalism, re- 
lying upon all species of vulgar clap-trap and sensational arti- 
fice, upon slang rhetoric and the stimulating of mere animaJ 
sympathies, instead of the pure word and spirit of God, is hur- 
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rying tens of thousands of dead souls into the Protestamt 
churches. These evils have gone so far that a profession of 
faith in these churches has come to mean nearly as little as a 
professed conformity to Borne means. No shrewd man regards 
such a profession as any sufficient guarantee for truth or com- 
mon honesty in dealing. The lawyers tell us that litigation un- 
masks about as much intended fraud, purposed extortion, and 
loose swearing in these church members as in other people. 
Worldly conformity is so general that the line between the 
church and the world has become nearly as indistinct as that 
between spiritual and profane living in the Romish communion. 
Meantime, Rome gets up no spurious revivals; she works her 
system with the steadiness and perseverance which used to 
characterize pastoral effort and family religion among Presby 
terians. It is true that her cultus is intensely ritualistic; but, 
at least, it does not offend decent people <hj irreverent slang; 
her worship is liturgical, but her liturgies, however erroneous 
in doctrine, are, at least, genteel, and marked by aesthetic dig- 
nity. Rome does not venture on sham miracles very much in 
these United States. It is true she has her spurious relics and 
other superstitious impostures for impressing the people; but 
wherein are they less of human artifices and less deceptive than 
the machinery of our pretended revivals, with their marchings, 
hand-shakings, choruses, and ephemeral conversions? Rome's 
confessional is, indeed, a terrible organ of spiritual tyranny; 
but still it is a strong organ of church discipline, and it is stead- 
ily employed as such in every Romish chapel. The average 
Protestant church member feels that any assumption of real 
presbyterial authority over him by his pastor would be an im- 
pertinence, which he would resent with, scorn. The Romish 
priest still wields a potent, ghostly authority over his people. 
One may cry that he wields it by virtue of superstition, by the 
threat of withholding his absolution or extreme unction. Yet 
he wields it, and usually for the credit of his church. Hf> 
teaches his members to practice the forms of their daily de- 
votion with diligence and regularity, holding out a powerful 
motive in the promise of merit thus wrought out. The Prot- 
estant may exclaim, These are but machine prayers, vain repe- 
titions told off by the dozen along with the beads! Very true, 
the most of it may be very poor stuff; but nothing can be quite 
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SO poor and worthless as the living of many Protestant mem 
bers, who have no family altar and no closet, who say no pray 
ers either in form or in spirit, and who have no conscience of 
keeping either Sa'bbaths or saints' days. It is a very bad thing 
in the Romanist to join the worship of Mary and the saints with 
that of God; but we surmise that it is a still worse thing to be 
a practical atheist, and statedly to worship nothing, neither 
saint nor God, as many an enrolled member of a Protestant 
church now does. 

The Romanist's machine prayers and vain repetitions have, 
at least, this tendency, to sustain in his soul some slight habit 
of religious reverence, and this is better than mere license of 
life. While the two eo'mmunions wear these aspects, we need 
not wonder that those Americans, at least, whose early preju 
dices lean towards Rome should honestly regard 'her as the bet- 
ter mother of piety and morals. 

(5.) We Protestants are also giving away to Rome another 
powerful influence over honest and thoughtful Christian minds. 
This we do by secularizing our whole State education. The bulk 
of the Protestants in the United States have betrayed them- 
selves, through their partisan political zeal, to an attitude con- 
cerning the rearing of youth which must ever be preposterous 
and untenable for sincere Christians. The statesmen and di- 
vines of the Reformation, the Luthers, Calvins, Knoxes, Win- 
throps, and Mathers, were strong advocates of State education; 
they were such because they believed in the close union of 
church and State; because their conception of the State was 
thoroughly theocratic. Had these men been asked, What think 
you of a theory of education which should train the understand- 
ing without instructing the religious conscience; which should 
teach young immortal spirits anything and everything except 
God; which should thus secularize education, a function essen- 
tially spiritual, and should take this parental task from the 
fathers and mothers, on whom God imposed it, to confer it on 
the human and earthly organism, expressly secular and god- 
less? they would have answered with one voice. It is pagan, ut- 
terly damnable. But they thought that the State might edu- 
cate, because the State with them was Christian. Thus State 
education was firmly grafted into the Puritan colonies. New 
England, with her usual aggressiveness, has pushed her usage 
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all over the empire. Meantime the Jeffersonlan doctrine of the 
absolute severance and independence of church and State, of 
the entire secularity of the State, and the absolutely equal 
rights, before the law, of religious truth and error, of pagan- 
ism, atheism, and Christianity, has also established itself in all 
the States; and still the politicians, for electioneering ends, 
propagate this State education everywhere. By this curious 
circuit "Christian America" has gotten herself upon this thor- 
oughly pagan ground; forcing the education of responsible, 
moral, and immortal beings, of which religion must ever be the 
essence, into the hands of a gigantic human agency, which re- 
solves that it cannot and will not be religious at all. Surely 
some great religious body will arise in America to lift its Chris- 
tian protest against this monstrous result! But, lo! the chief 
the only organized protest heard in -\merica comes from the 
Romish Church. It is she who stands forth pre-eminent, almost 
single-handed, to assert the sacred rights of Christian parents 
in the training of the souls they have begotten, of Christ in the 
nurture of the souls he died to redeem. To-day it is this Eomr 
ish Church which stands forth precisely in the position of the 
Luthers, Calvins, Knoxes, and Mathers as to the main, central 
point, which is, tAai the education of the young should be 
Christian, and should be committed to Christian hands And 
what are our representative Protestants saying? Instead of 
admitting this truth of the ages, and confessing the fatal error 
into which their haste and Jacobinism have betrayed them, 
they are only shouting that Rome objects to the American 
State school because Rome hates republicanism, and wishes to 
overthrow it. The best they can do is to place themselves in 
this absurd and dishonest position: To boast in one breath of 
their loyalty to the principles of the Reformers concerning edu- 
cation, and in the next breath to vilify the Roman Church for 
reasserting the very principles of these same Reformers. What 
can they expect save a miserable defeat upon this false posi- 
tion, if, indeed, common justice and common sense are to con- 
tinue traits of the American mind; unless, indeed, America is 
to make up her mind to be atheistic or pagan instead of Chris- 
tian? These misguided Protestants may be assured that there 
are hundreds of thousands of serious, devout parents who will 
be much more likely to honor Rome as the faithful champion of 
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Christ's rights over their children than to condemn her as the 
designing enemy of free government. In this unnatural con- 
test Protestantism can only lose, while Rome gains; and she 
will gain the approval not only of the superstitious, but of the 
most thoughtful and devout minds. 

(6.) It is with this most valuable class of minds that Rome 
is now gaining another far-reaching advantage. This is by her 
doctrine concerning marriage and the relations of the sexes. On 
these points .she continues to hold and teach the highest views. 
It is very true that Rome errs in making marriage a sacrament 
of the church; but she makes it, as Scripture does, a divinely ap- 
pointed and religious institution, while Protestant laws and de- 
bauched Protestant thought tend all over America to degrade it 
to a mere civil contract. The Roman doctrine and canon law re- 
cognize no divorce except by the pope himself. They teach that 
marriage is inviolable. The divorce laws in our Protestant 
States provide so many ways for rending the marriage tie that 
its vows have become almost a farce. We are told that many 
Protestant women in America scornfully refuse to take the vow 
of otoedience to their husbands, appointed by God in his word; 
and Protestant parsons are so cowardly that they dare not men- 
tion it in the marriage ceremony. But Rome still exacts this 
conjugal oloedience of her daughters. Romish pastors also 
stand almost alone in teaching their people the enormous crim- 
inality of those nameless sins against posterity at which fash- 
ionable Protestantism c )nnives. .Mural and thoughtful men 
who know history know how fundamental the sanctity of mar- 
riage and the family is to society and the church, how surely 
their corruption must destroy both and barbarize mankind, look 
on aghast at this spreading taint in American life. Many an 
educated patriot is beginning to say that Romanism is the only 
firm and consistent opponent. 

Protestants may exclaim that Rome has ever been a cor- 
rupting religion; that even the confessional has been made the 
instrument of profligacy. Xo doubt these things have often 
been true; yet another thing is visibly true in these United 
States: that while degrading views of the marriage relation and 
of the honor of parentage are eating out the life of so many 
nominal Protestant families, and bringing them to total ex- 
tinction, the families of Romanists are better protected from 
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this bligbt. Their houses are peopled witli children, while the 
homes of rich Protestants are too elej^ant and luxurious far 
such nuisances. H_v the very force of the Malthusian law of 
population Komanisui is growing, while Protestantism stands 
still. 

I have thus described six distinct lines of influence which 
(lur unfaithfulness to our principles has betrayed into the 
hands of the Romanist. They are using them all with constant 
effect, and we, at least, cannot blame them. 

II. I now proceed to explain certain evil principles of hu- 
man nature which are roucurring {wwerfully in this country to 
give currency to popery. These may be called its illicit advan- 
tages. I mention: 

(1.) The constant tendency of American demagogues to 
pay court to popery and to purchase votes for tlieaiiselves from 
it, at the cost of the people's safety, rights and money. Nearly 
two generations ago (the men of this day seem to have forgot- 
ten the infamy) William H. Seward, of Xew York, begau this 
dangerous and dishonest game. He wished to be Governor of 
New York. He came to an understanding with ArchMshop 
Hughes, then the head of the popish hierarchy in that State, to 
give him the Irish vote in return for certain sectarian advan- 
tages in the disbursement of the State revenues. Neither Rome 
nor the demagogues have since forgotten their lesson, nor will 
they ever forget it. It would be as unreasona'ble to expect it 
as to expect that hawks will forget the poultry yard. It is the 
nature of the demagogue to trade off anything for votes; they 
are the breath in the nostrils of his ambition. The pjpish hier- 
archy differs essentially from the ministry of any other reli- 
gion, in having votes to trade. The traditional claim of Rome 
is that she has the right to control both spheres, the ecclesiasti- 
cal and the political, the political for the sake of the ecclesias- 
tical. The votes of her masses are more or less manageable, as 
the votes of Protestants are not, because Rome's is a system of 
authority as opposed to free thought. Rome instructs the con- 
science of every one of her members that it is his religiouj! 
duty to subordinate all other duties and interests to hers. And 
this is a spiritual duty enforceable by the most awful spiritual 
sanctions. How can a thinking man afford to disobey the hier- 
archy which holds his eternal destiny in its secret flst; so that 
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even if tliey gave him in form the essential sacraments, such 
as the masiii, absolution, and extreme unction, they are able 
clandestinely to make them worthless to him, by withholding 
the sacramental intention. Hence it is that the majority of 
American papists can be voted in "blocks"; and it is virtually 
the hierarchy which votes them. The goods are ready bound up 
in parcels for traffic with demagogues. We are well aware that 
numerous papists will indignantly deny this; declaring that 
there is a Romanist vote in this country which is just as inde- 
pendent of their priesthood and as free as any other. Of course 
there is. The hierarchy is a very experienced and dextrous 
driver. It does not whip in the restive colts, but humors them 
awhile until she gets them well harnessed and broken. But the 
team as a whole must yet travel her road, because they have to 
'believe it infallible. We assure these independent Romanist 
voters that they are not "good Catholics"; they must unlearn 
thiis heresy of independent thought before they are meet for 
the Romanist paradise. Men of secular ambition have always 
sought to use the hierarchy to influence others for their politi- 
cal advantage; the example is as old as history. Just as soon 
as prelacy was developed in the patristic church, Roman em- 
perors began to purchase its influence to sustain their thrones. 
Throughout the Middle Ages, German kaisers and French, 
Spanish, and English kings habitually traded with Rome, pay- 
ing her dignities and endowments for her ghastly support to 
their ambitions. Even in this century we have seen the two 
Nai)oleons playin;^ the same game — purchasing for their im- 
perialism the support of a priesthood in whose religion they 
did not believe. If any suppose that because America is nom- 
inally democratic theisanie thing will not happen here, they are 
thoroughly silly. Sjme Yankee ingenuity will be invoked to 
modify the forms of the traffic, so as to suit American names; 
that is all. 

Intelligent studenbs of church history know that one main 
agency for converting primitive Christianity first into prelacy 
and then into popery was unlimited church endowments. As 
soon as Constantine established Christianity as the religion of 
the State, ecclesiastical persons and bodies began to assume the 
virtual (and before long the formal) rights of corporations. They 
could receive bequests and gifts of property, and hold them by 
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a teum-e as firm as that of the fee-simple. These spiritual cor- 
porations were deathless. Thuis the property they acquired 
was all held bv the tenure of mortmain. When a corporation 
is thus empowci-c'd to absorb continually, and never to disgorge, 
there is no limit to its p js.'^ible wealth. The laws of the empire 
in the iliddle .Vgivs inijidsfd no limitations upon bequci-its; thus, 
most naturally, monasteries, cathedrals, chapters, and arch- 
bishoprics became inordinately rich. At the Reformation they 
had grasped one-third of the property of Europe. But Scrip- 
ture saith, "Wliere the carcass is, thither the eagles are gath- 
ered together." \^'ealtli is power, and ambitious men crave 
it. Thus this endowed hierarchy came to be filled by the men 
of the greediest ambition in Europe, instead of by humble, self- 
denying pastors; and thus it was that thi.s- tremendous- money 
power, arming itself first with a spiritual despotism of the 
popiish theology over consciences, andtheu allying itself with 
political power, wielded the whole to enforce the absolute dom- 
ination of that religion which gave them their wealth. X^ 
wonder human liberty, free thought, and the Bible were to- 
gether trampled out of Europe. When the Reformation came, 
the men who could think saw that this tenure in mortmain had 
been the fatal thing. Knox, the wisest of them, saw clearly 
that if a religious reformation was to succeed in Scotland the 
ecclesiastical corporations must be destroyed. They were de- 
stroyed, their whole property alienated to the secular nobles or 
to the State (the remnant which Knox secured for religious edu- 
cation); and therefore it was that Scotland remained Presbyter- 
ian. When our American commonwealths were founded, states 
men and divines understood this great principle of jurispru- 
dence, that no corporate tenure in mortmain, either spiritual or 
secular, is compatitile with the liberty of the people and the 
continuance of coastitutional government. 

But it would appear that our legislators now know nothing 
about that great principle, or care nothing about it. Church in- 
stitutions, Protestant and Romanist, are virtually perpetual cor- 
porations. Whatever the pious choose to give them is held in 
mortmain, and they grow continually richer and richer; they do 
not even pay taxes, and there seems no limit upon their acquisi- 
tions. And last comeis the Supreme Court of the United States, 
and under the pretext of construing the law, legislates a new 
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law In the famous Walnut-street Church case, as though they 
desired to ensure both the corruption of religion and the de- 
struction of free government by a second gigantic incubus of 
endowed ecclesiasticiiSTn. The new law is virtually this: That 
in case any free citizen deems that the gifts of himself or bin 
ancestors are usurped for some use alien to the designed trust, 
it shall be the usurper who shall decide the issue. This is, of 
course, essentially popish, yet a great Protestant denomination 
has been seen hastening to enroll it in its digest of spiritual 
laws.* The working of this tendency of overgrown ecclesiaisti- 
cal wealth will certainly be two-fold: First, to Bonianize par- 
tially or wholly the Protestant churches thus enriched; and, 
secondly, to incline, enable, and equip the religion thus Komau- 
ized for its alliance with political ambition and for the subju- 
gation of the people and the government. When church bodies 
began, under Constantine, to acquire endowments, these bodies 
were Episcopal, at most, or even still Presbyterian. The in- 
crease of endowment helped to make them popish. Then ]iup- 
ery and feudalism stamped out the Bible and enslaved Europe. 
If time permitted, I could trace out the lines of causation into 
perfect clearness. Will men ever learn that like causes must 
produce like effects? 

(2.) The democratic theory of human society may be the 
most rational and equitable; but human nature is not equita- 
ble; it is fallen and perverted. Lust of applause, pride, vain- 
glory, and love of power are as natural to it as hunger to the 
body. Next to Adam, the most representative man upon earth 
was Diotreplies, ''who loves to have the pre-eminence." Every 
man is an aristocrat in his heart. Now, prelacy and popery are 
aristocratic religions. Consequently, as long as human nature 
is natural, they will present more or less of attraction to human 
minds. Quite a number of Methodist, Presbyterian, or Inde- 
pendent ministers have gone over to prelacy or popery, and 
thus become bishopa. Was there ever one of them, however 
conscientious his new faith, and however devout his tem])er. 
who did not find some elation and pleasure in his spiritual dig- 
nity? Is there a democrat in democratic America who would 
not be flattered in his heart by being addressed as "my lord?" 
Distinction and power are gratifying to all men. Prelacy and 
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Ijopery offer this sweet morsel to aspirants by promising to 
inalve some of them lords of their brethren. This is enough to 
entice all of them, as the crown entices all the racers on the 
race-course. It is true that while many run, one obtaineth the 
crown; but all may flatter themselves with the hope of win- 
ning. Especially does the pretension of sacramental grace offer 
the most splendid bait to human ambition which can be con- 
ceived of on this earth. To be the vicar of the Almighty in dis- 
pensing eternal life and heavenly crowns at will is a more mag- 
nificent power than the prerogative of any emperor on earth. 
Let a man jnee be persuaded that he really grasps this power 
by getting a place in the apostolic succession, and the more 
sincere he is, the more splendid the prerogative will appear to 
him; for the more clearly his faith appreciates the thing that 
he proposes to do in the sacraments, the more illustrious that 
thing must appear. The greatest boon ever inherited by an em- 
peror was finite. The boon of redemption is infinite; to be able 
to dispense it at will to one sinner is a much grander thing than 
to conquer the world and establish a universal secular empire. 
The humblest "hedge-priest" would be a far grander man than 
that emperor if he could really work the miracle and confer the 
grace of redemption which Rome says he does every time he 
consecrates a mass. How shall we estimate, then, the great- 
ness of that pope or prelate who can manufacture such miracle 
workers at will? The greatest being on earth should hardly 
think himself worthy to loose his sandals from his feet. The 
Turkish embassador to Paris was certainly right when, upon 
accompanying the King of Prance to high mass in Notre Dame, 
and seeing the king, courtiers and multitude all prostrate them- 
selveis when the priest elevated the Host, he wondered that the 
king should allow anybody but himself to perform that mag- 
nificent function. He is reported to have said: "Sire, if I were 
king, and believed in your religion, nobody should do that in 
Prance except me. It is a vastly greater thing than anything 
else that you do in your royal functions." As long as man is 
man, therefore, popery will possess this unhallowed advantage 
of enticing, and even entrancing, the ambition of the keenest 
aspirants. The stronger their faith in their doctrine, the more 
will they sanctify to themselves this dreadful amtition. In 
this respect, as in so many others, the tendency of the whole 
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current of human nature i« to make papists. It is converting 
Krace onl}- which can check that current and turn men sincerely 
'back towards Protestantism. I am well aware that the func- 
tions of the Protestant minister uia.v lie so wrested as to present 
an appeal to unhallowed ambition. But popery professes to 
confer upon her clei'j;y every didactic and presbyterial function 
which Protestantiism has to bestow; while the former offers, in 
addition, this splendid bait of prelatic jidwer and sacramental 
miracle-working. 

(:!.! All the churclu-s wliich call themselves Protestant, 
even the strictest, miw betray the silent influence of those 
Komauizing tendencies which have been and are hereafter to be 
explained. There is an almost universal letting down of the 
old standard of doctrine and wor.sliip. A comparison of preva- 
lent usages of to-day and of seventy years ago in the Methodist, 
Baptist, Congregational and Presbytenan Churches (e.xcept 
those of the Secession) would startle any thinking mind. Ev- 
ery one of them now admits usages which were then univer- 
sally rejected by them, such as architectural pomps, pictured 
windows, floral decorations, instrumental and operatic music. 
One may say, that these are matters of indifference which can- 
not be proved anti-scriptural; but every sensible man knows 
that they proceed from one impulse, the craving for a more 
sjiectacular and ritualistic worship. This is precisely the im- 
pulse which brought about prelacy and popery in the patristic 
ages. The strictest Protestant communions are now moving 
upon the same inclined plane. The descent is gentle, at first, 
but as it proceeds it grows steeper; and at the bottom ls popery. 
The prelatic churches of America now notoriously occui)y the 
middle and advanced parts of this course. Forty years ago, 
when things were not near so bad with them as now, the head 
of the American popish hierarchy pointed an eminent Presby- 
terian divine t9 a dainty Puseyite clergyman tripping by, and 
said, with a sardonic smile: "Doctor, tho.se are the cattle who 
do our plowing for us gratis. They leave us little to do. My 
only objection to their work is, that they make their perverts 
rather too popish to suit my taste as a Romanist." This Right 
Reverend was, of counse, an Irishman. Episcopalians who 
teach baptismal regeneration, the real presence, the apostolic 
succesisitm and such like dogmas, must inevitably propel their 
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pujiils towards popery. If their favorite doctrines have any 
foundation in logic or Scripture, that foundation sustains 
liopery as fully as prelacy. When one fixes the premises in the 
minds of his pupils, he should expect to see them sooner or 
later proceed to the logical consequence; as all rivers run to 
the ocean, so the ultimate destiny of all high churcMsm is 
Kome. These covert educators for popery are more efficient 
for evil than the overt ones. I fear those who are on the road 
to the Eternal City more than those who have fixed their a'bode 
tliere. Tliis head of my argument is, then, that Romanism is 
sure to win in America, becau.se mo.it of those who profess to 
be Protestants are really helping her by preparing her way. 

(4.) In sundry respectis I perceive a sort of hallucination 
prevailing iu people'.s minds concerning old historical errors 
and abuses, which I see to have been the regular results of hu- 
man nature. Men will not understand history; they flatter 
themselve.i that, because the modes of civilization are mucli 
changed and advanced, therefore the essential laws of man's 
nature are going to cease acting; which is just as unreasonable 
as to expect that sinful human beings imust entirely cease to be 
untruthful, sensual, dishonest, and selfish, because they have 
gotten to wear fine clothes. Of certain evils and abuses of an- 
cient history men persuade themselves that they are no longer 
possible among us, because we have beco'me civilized and nom- 
inally Christian. One of these evils is idolatry with its two 
'branches, polytheism and image-worship. Oh! they say, man- 
kind has outgrown all that; other evils may invade our Chris- 
tian civilization, but that is too gross to come back again. They 
are blind at once to the teachings of historical facts and to com- 
mon sense. They know that at one time idolatry nearly filled 
the ancient world. Well, what was the previous religious state 
of mankind upon which it supervened? Virtually a Christian 
istate, that is to say, a worship of the one true God, under the 
light of revelation, with our same gospel taught by promises 
and sacrifices. And it is very stupid to suppose that the social 
state upon which the early idolatry supervened was savage or 
barbaric. We rather conclude that the people who built Noah's 
ark, the tower of Babel, and the pyramid of Cheops, and who 
enjoyed the light of God's recent revelations to Adam, to Enoch, 
to Noah, were civilized. Men make a strange confusion here: 
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They fancy that idolatry could he prevalent hecause mankind 
were not civilized. The historical fact is just the opposite: 
Mankind hecame uncivilized because idolatry first prevailed. In 
truth, the principles tending to idolatry are deeply laid in man's 
fallen nature. Like a compressed spring, they are ever ready to 
act again, and will surely hegin to act, whenever the opposing 
power of vital godliness is withdrawn. First, the sensuous has 
hecome too prominent in man; reason, conscience, and faith, too 
feehle. Every sinful man's experience witnesses this all day 
long, every day of his life. Why else is it that the objects of 
sense-perception, which are comparatively trivial, dominate his 
attention, his sensibilities, and his desires so much more than 
the ohjects of faith, which he himself knows to be so much more 
important? Did not this sensuous tendency seek to invade 
man's religious ideas and feelings, it would 'he strange indeed. 
Hence, man untaught and unchecked 'hy the heavenly light al- 
ways shows a craving for sensuous objects of worship. He is 
not likely, in our day, to satisfy this craving by setting up a 
brazen image of Dagon, the fish god; or of Zeus, or the Roman 
Jupiter; or of the Aztecs' Itzlahuitl. But still he craves a visi- 
ble, material object of worship. Rome meets him at a com- 
fortable half-way station with her relics, crucifixes, and images 
of the saints. She adroitly smoothes the downhill road for him 
hy connecting all these with the worship of the true (rod. Again, 
man's conscious weakness impels him almost irresistihly in his 
serious hours to seek some being of supernatural attributes to 
lean upon. His heart cries out, "Lead me to the Rock that is 
higher than I." But when pure monotheism proposes to him 
the supreme, eternal God — ^infinite not only in his power to help, 
but in his omniscience, justice, and hDliness — the sinful heart 
recoils. This ohject is too high, too holy, too dreadful for it. 
Sinful man craves a God, hut, like his first father, shuns the 
infinite God; hence the powerful tendency to invent interme- 
diate gods, whom he may persuade himself to he sufficiently 
gracious and powerful to be trusted, and yet not so infinite, im- 
mutable, and holy as inevitahly to condemn sin. Here is the 
impulse which prompted all pagan nations to invent polythe- 
ism. This they did hy filling the space Isetween man and the 
supreme iheing with intermediate gods. Such, among the Greeks, 
were Bacchus, Hercules, Castor and Pollux, Theseus, Aescula- 
pius, etc. Tt is a great mistake to suppose that thoughtful 
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pagans did not recognize the unity and eternity of a supreme 
(lod, "Father of gods and of men." But sometimes they rep- 
lesent him as so exalted and sublimated as to be at once above 
the reach of human prayers and above all concernment in hu- 
man affairs. OtheiK thought of him as too awful to be directly 
approached, accessi'ble only through the mediation of his iwn 
next progeny, the secondary gods. Here we have precisely the 
impulse for which Rome provides in her saint-worship. .Mary 
is the highest of the intermediate gods, next to the trinity, the 
intercessor for (Christ's intercession. The ajiDstles and saints 
are the secondary gods of this Christian pantheon. How 
strangely has God's prede.srination led Rome in the develop- 
ment of her history to the unwitting admission of tliis indict- 
ment! Pagan Rome had her marble temple, the gift of Agrip- 
pa to the ( "onrmonwealth, the I'antlieon, or sanctuary of all the 
gods. This very buildiug stands now, rededicated by the popes 
as the temple of Christ and all the saints. So fateful has been 
the force of this analogy between the old polytheism and the 
new. 

The attempt is made, indeed, to hide the likeness by the s)- 
l)histical distinction between latria and dulia; but its wiu-ih- 
leasness appears from this, that even dulta cannot be offered 
to redeemed creatures without ascribing to them, by an un- 
avoidable implication, the attributes peculiar to God. In one 
word, fallen men of all ages have betrayed a powerful tendency 
to image-worship and polytheism. Rome provides for that ten- 
dency in a way the most adroit jiossible, for an age nominally 
<Uiristian but practically unbelieving. To that tendency the 
religion of the Bible sternly refuses to concede anything, re- 
quiring not its gratification, but itis extirpation. This cunning 
l)olicy of Rome had sweeping success in the early church. The 
same principle won almost universal success in the ancient 
world. It will succeed again here. Many will exclaim that this 
l)rognostic is wholly erroneous; that the great, bad tendency of 
our age and country iis to agnosticism as against all religions. 
1 am not mistaken. This drift will be as temporary as it is 
partial. M. Guizot says in his Meditations: "One never need 
go far back in history to find atheism advancing half way to 
meet superstition." A wiser analyst of human nature sayw: 
"Even as they did not like to retain God in their knowledge, 
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God gave them over to a repi*ibate mind." "Professing them- 
selves to be wise, they became fools, and changed the glory of 
the incorruptible Ood into an image made like to corruptible 
man, and to birds, and four-footed bea.sts, and creeping things." 
Thiis is the exact pathology of superstition. When the culture 
of the Augustan age taught the Romans to despise the religious 
faith of their fathers, there was an interval of agnosticism. But 
next, the most refined of the agnostics were seen stud3'ing the 
mysteries of Iisis and practicing the foulest rites of the pagan- 
ism of the conquered province.s. Atheism is too freezing a 
blank for human souls to inhabit permanently. It outrages too 
many of the heart's affections and of the reason's first princi- 
ples. A people who have cast away their God, when they dis- 
cover this, turn to false gods. For all such wandering spirits 
Rome stands with open doors; there, finally, they will see their 
most convenient refuge of superstition in a catalogue of Chris- 
tian .saints transformed into a polytheism. Thus the cravings 
of superstition are satisfied, while the crime is veiled from the 
conscience by this pretence of scriptural origin. 

(5.) I proceed to unfold an attraction of Romanism far 
more seductive. This is its proposal to satisfy man'.s guilty 
heart by a ritual instead of a spiritual salvation. As all know 
who understand the popish theology, the proposed vehicle of 
this redemption by forms is the sacraments. Romanists are 
taught that the New Testament sacraments differ from those of 
the Old Testament in this: that they not only symbolize and 
seal, but effectuate grace ix opere operate in the souls of the 
recipients. Rome teaches her children that her sacraments are 
actual charismatic power of direct supernatural efficiency 
wrought upon recipients by virtue of a portion of the Holy 
Spirit's omnipotence conferred upon the priest in ordination 
from the apostolic succession. The Bible teaches that in the 
case of all adults a gracious state must pre-exist in order for 
any beneficial participation in the sacrament, and that the only 
influence of the sacraments is to cherish and advance that pre- 
existing spiritual life by their didactic effect, as energized by 
God's Spirit, through prayer, faith, watchfulness, and obedience, 
in precisely the same generic mode in which the Holy Spirit en- 
ergizes the written and preached word. Hence, if watchfulness, 
prayer, obedience, and a life of faith are neglected, our sacra- 
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ments become no sacraments. I# thou <be a 'breaker of the law, 
thj "circumcision is made uncircumcision." But Rome teaches 
that her sacraments, duly administered bj a priest having ap is 
tolic successiou, implant spiritual lift in souls hitherto dead in 
sin, and that they maintain and foster this life by a direct pow- 
er not dependent on the recipient's diligent exercise of gospel 
principles. Provided the recipient be not in mortal sin unab- 
solved, the sacrament does its spiritual work upon the sinful 
sdul, whether it receives it in the exercise of saving grace or 
not. (See the article, "Prelacy a Blunder," in Collected Discus- 
sions, Xo\. II., p. 218.) 

Now let no Protestant mind exclaim: "Surely this is too 
gross to be popular; surely people will have too much sense to 
think that they can get to heaven by this species jf consecrated 
jugglery!" History shows that thisischeme of redemption is al- 
most universally acceptable and warmly popular with sinful 
mankind. Apprehend aright the ideas of paganism, ancient and 
modern: we perceive that this popish conception of sacraments 
is virtually the same with the pagan's conception of their heath- 
en riteis. They claim to be just this species of saving ritual, 
working their benefit upon souls precisely by this opus opera- 
turn agency. What a commentary have we here upon this ten- 
dency of human nature to a ritual salvation. The evangelists 
and apostles reintroduced to the world the pure conception of 
a spiritual salvation wrDught by the energy of divine truth; and 
not of church rites; received by an intelligent faith in the saved 
man's soul, and not by manual ceremonial; and made effectual 
by the enlightening operation of the Holy Ghost upon heart and 
mind in rational accordance with truth, not by a priestly incan- 
tation working a physical miracle. The gospels and epistles 
defined and separated the twa conceptions as plainly as words 
could do it. But no sooner were the apostles gone than the 
pagan conception of salvation by ritual, instead of by rational 
faith, began to creep back into the patristic church. In a few- 
hundred years the wrong conception had triumphed CDmpletely 
over the correct one in nearly the whole of Christendom, and 
thenceforward sacramental grace has reigned supreme over the 
whole Roman and Greek communions, in spite of modern let- 
ters and culture. How startling this commentary upon that 
tendency of human nature! Surely there are deep-seated priu- 
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ciples in man tD account for It. 

These are not far to seek. First, men are sensuous beings, 
and hence they naturally crave something concrete, material, 
and spectacular in their religion. Dominated as they are b.v a 
perpetual current of sensations, and having their animality ex- 
aggerated hy their sinful nature, they are sluggisli to think spir- 
itual truths, to look by faith upon invisible objects; they crave 
to walk hy sight rather than hy faith. The material things in 
mammon, the sensual pleasures which they see with their eyes 
and handle with their fingers, although they perfectly kuDw 
they perish with the using, ohacure their view of all the infinite, 
eternal realities, notwithstanding their professed belief of them. 
Need we wonder that with such creatures the visihle and man- 
ual ritual should prevail over the spiritual didactic? Does one 
exclaim, "But this is so unreasonahle — this notion that a ritual 
ceremonial can change the state and destiny of a rational and 
mDral spirit!" I reply, "Yes, hut not one whit more irrational 
than the preference which the whole natural world gives to the 
things which are seen and temporal, as it perfectly knows, over 
the things which are unseen and eternal; an insanity of which 
the educated and refined are found jast as capable as the ig- 
norant and hrutish." But the other principle of human nature 
is still more keen and pronounced in its preference for a ritual 
salvation. This is its deep-seated, omnipotent preference fDr 
self-will and sin over spiritual holiness of life. The natural 
man has, indeed, his natural con.science and remorse, his fear- 
ful looking for of judgment, his natural fear of misery, which 
is hut modified selfishness. These make everlasting punishment 
very terrible to his apprehension. 

But enmity to Grod, tD his spiritual service, to the suprem- 
acy of his holy will, is as native to him as his selfish fear is. 
Next to perdition, there is no conception in the universe so re- 
pulsive to the sinful heart of man as that of genuine repentance 
and its fruits. The true gospel comes to him and says: Here 
is, indeed, a blessed, gloriDus redemption, as free as air, as se- 
cure as the throne of God, hut instrumentally it is conditional 
on the faith of the heart; which faith works by love, purifies the 
heart, and can only exist as it co-exist)s with genuine repent- 
ance, which repentance turns honestly, unreservedly, here and 
now, without shuffling or procrastination, from sin unto God, 
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with full purpose of and endeavor after new obedience; which 
is, in fact, a complete surrender of the sinful will to God's holy 
will, and a hearty enlistment in an arduous work of watchful- 
ness, self-denial, and self-discipline, for the sake of inward holi- 
ness, to be kept up as long as life lasts. Soul, embrace this task, 
and this splendid salvation shall be yours; and the gracious 
Saviour, who purchases it for you, shall sustain, comfort, and 
enable you in this arduous enlistment, so that even in the midst 
of the warfare you shall find rest, and at the end heaven; but 
without this faith and this repentance no sacraments or rights 
will do a particle of good towards your salvation. Now, this 
carnal soul has no faith; it is utterly mistrustful and skeptical 
as to the possibility of this peace of the heart in the spiritual 
warfare, this sustaining power of the invisible hand, of which 
it has had no experience. This complete subjugation of self- 
will to God, this life of self-denial and vital godliness, appears 
to this soul utterly repulsive, yea, terrible. This guilty soul 
dreads hell; it a'bhors such a I'fe only less than hell. When 
told by Protestantism that it must thus "turn or die," this car- 
nal soul finds itself in an abhorrent dilemma; either term of the 
alternative is abominable to it. But now comes the theory of 
sacramental grace and says to it with oily tongue: "Oh! Prot- 
estantism exaggerates the dilemma! Your case is not near so 
bad! The sacraments of the church transfer you from the state 
of condemnation to that of reconciliation by their own direct 
but mysterious efficiency; they work real grace, though you do 
not bring to them this deep, thorough-going self-sacritice and 
st'lf-consecration. No matter how much you sin, or how often, 
repeated masses will make expiation for the guilt of all those 
sins ex open operate. Thus, with her other sacraments of pen- 
ance and extreme unction. Holy Mother Church will repair all 
your short-comings and put you back into a salvable state, no 
matter how sinfully you live." Need we wonder that this false 
doctrine is as sweet to that guilty soul as a reprieve to the felon 
at the foot of the gallows? He can draw Ms ^breath again; he 
can say to liimself : "Ah, then the abhorred dilemma does not 
urge me here and now; I can postpone this hated reformation; 
I can still tamper with cherished sins without embracing per- 
dition." This is a pleasant doctrine ; it suits so perfectly the 
sinful, selfish isoul which does not wish to part with its sins, 
and also does not wish to lie down in everlasting turnings. 
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This deep-seated love of sin and self has also another re- 
sult: The soul is conscious that, if it must do many tliiiifis 
which it does not like in order to avoid perdition, it is much 
plcasanter to do a number of ceremonial things than to do anv 
portion of spiritual heart-work. After I stood my graduate 
examination in philosophy at the University of \'ii'ginia, my 
professor, the venerable George Tucker, showed me a cheating 
apparatus which had been prepared by a member of the class. 
He had unluckily dropped it upon the sidewalk, and it had 
found its way to the professor's hands. It wa.s a narrow 'blank- 
book, made to be hidden iu the coat-sleeve. It contained, in 
exceedingly small penmanship, the whole course, in the form 
of questions from the professor's recitaiions with their answere 
i-opied from the text-book. It was really u work of much labor. 
I said, "The strange thing to me is, that this sorry fellow has ex- 
pended upon this fraud much more hard labor than would have 
enabled him to prepare himself for passing hone.stly and hon- 
orably." Mr. Tucker replied, "Ah, my dear sir, you forget that 
a dunce finds it easier t j do any amount of mere manual drud- 
gery than the least bit of true thinking." Here we have an ex- 
act illustration. It is less irksome to the carnal mind to do 
twelve dozen pater-no.sters by the beads than to do a few mo- 
ments of real heart-work. Thoughtless people sometimes say 
that the rule of Romish piety is mire exacting than that of the 
Protestant. This is the explanation, that Rome is more exact- 
ing as to form and ritual; Bible religion is more exacting as to 
spiritual jiicty and vital godline.ss. To the carnal mind the lat- 
ter are almost insufferably irksome and laborious; the form and 
ritual, easy and tolerable. And when remorse, fear, and self- 
righteousness are gratified by the assurance that these obser- 
vances really promote the .soul's salvation, the task is made 
light. Here Rome will always present an element of popularity 
as long as mankind are .sensuous and carnal. 

(6.) To a shallow view, it might appear that the popish doc- 
trine of purgatory should be quite a repulsive element of un- 
popularity with sinners; that doctrine is, that notwithstanding 
all the benefit of the churcli's sacraments and the believer's ef- 
forts, -no Christian soul goes direct to heaven when the body 
dies, except those of the martyrs, and a few eminent saints, who 
are, as it were, miracles of sanctification in this life. All the 
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clergy, and even the popes, must go through purgatory in spite 
of the apostolic succession and the infallibility. There the re- 
mains of carnality in all must be burned away, and the deficioii- 
cies of their penitential work in this life made good, by endur- 
ing penal fires and torments for a shorter or longer time. Tbeu 
the Christian souls, finally purged from depravity and the rea- 
urn paenae, enter into their final rest with Christ. But the 
alms, prayers, and masses of survivors avail much to help these 
Christian souls in purgatory and shorten their sufferings. It 
might be supposed that the Protestant doctrine should be much 
more attractive and popular, viz. : that there is no purgatory or 
intermediate state for the spirits of dead men, but that the 
"souls of believers, being at their death made perfect in holi- 
ness, do immediately enter into glory." This ought to be the 
more attractive doctrine, and to Bible believers it is such, but 
there is a feature about it which makes it intensely unpopular 
and repellent to carnal men, and gives a powerful advantage 
with them to the popish scheme. That feature is, the sharpness 
and strictness of the alternative which the Bible doctrine press- 
es upon sinners: "turn or die." 

The Bible offers the most blessed and glorious redemption 
conceivable by man, gracious and free, and bestowing a con- 
summate blessedness the moment the body dies. But it is on 
these terms that the gospel must be embraced by a penitent 
faith, working an honest and thorough revolution in the life. If 
the sinner refuses this until this life ends, he seals his fate ; and 
that fate is final, unchangeable, and dreadful. Now, it is no 
consolation to the carnal heart that the gospel assures him he 
need not run any risk of that horrible fate; that he has only 
to turn and live; that very turning is the thing which he ab- 
hors, if it is to be done in spirit and in truth. He intensely de- 
sires to retain his sin and self-will. He craves earnestly to put 
off the evil day of this sacrifice without incurring the irrepara- 
ble penalty. Now, Kome comes to him and tells him that this 
Protestant doctrine is unnnecessarily harsh; that a sinner may 
continue in the indulgence of his sine until this life ends, and 
yet not seal himself up thereby to a hopeless hell; that if he 
is in communion with the Holy Mother Church through her 
sacraments, he may indulge himself in this darling procrastina- 
tion without ruining himself forever. Thus the hateful neces- 
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sity of present repentance is postponed awhile; sweet, precious 
privilege to the sinner! True, he must expect to pay due pen- 
ance for that self-indulgence in purgatory, but he need not per- 
ish for it. The ilother Church advises him not to make so bad 
a bargain and pay so dear for his whistle. But she assures him 
that, if he does, it need not ruin him, for .she will pull him 
through after a little by her merits and sacraments. How con- 
soling this is to the heart at once in love with sin and remorse- 
ful for its guilt! The seductiveness of this theory of redemp- 
tion to the natural heart is proved by this grand fact, that in 
principle and in its essence this scheme of purgatorial cleans- 
ing has had a prominent place in every religion in the world 
that is of human invention. The Bible, the one divine religion, 
is peculiar in rejecting the whole concept. Those hoary reli- 
gions, Brahmanism and Buddhism, give their followers the vir- 
tual advantage of this conception in the transmigration of their 
souls. The guilt of the sinner's human life may be expiated by 
the sorrows of the soul's existence in a series of animal or rep- 
tile bodies, and then through another human existence, the 
penitent and purified soul may at last reach heaven. Classic 
paganism promised the same escape for sinners, as all familiar 
with Virgil know. His hero, Aeneas, when visiting the under 
world, saw many sinners there preparing for their release into 
the Elysian fields. Ergo extrcentur paenis, et veterum malorum 
supplkia expendunt. ilohannued extends the same hope to all 
his sinful followers. For those who entirely reject Islam there 
is nothing but hell; but for all who profess "There is no (jod 
but Allah, and Mohammed is his prophet,'" there is a purgatory 
after death, and its pains are shortened by his intercession. The 
Roman and Greek Churches Hatter the sinful world with the 
same human invention. So strong i« this craving of carnal men 
to postpone the issue of turning to God or perishing. We now 
see its effect upon the most cultured mind.s of this advanced 
nineteenth century in the New England doctrine of a "second 
probation." Rome has understood human nature skilfully, and 
has adapted her bait for it with consummate cunning. Her 
.scheme is much more acute than that of the absolute universal- 
ist of the school of Hosea Ballou, for this outrages man's moral 
intuitions too grossly by rejecting all distinction between 
guilt and righteousness. This bait for sin-loving men is too 
bald. 
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It must be added that the doctrine of a iiiirsatui-v and of 
an application oi redemption after death is intensely attractive 
to other princiijles of the human heart, much more excusable; 
to some affections-, indeed, which are amiable. I allude to the 
solicitude and the affectieu of believers- for the souls of thos-e 
whom the.v loved in this life, "who died and made no sign." The 
Bi'ble doch-ine is, indeed, a s-olemn, an awful ime to Christians 
'bereaved bv the impenitent deaths of children and relatives. 
It is our duty to fori'see this solemn result, and to provide 
afjainst it by ditins everything which intenessei-y jiiayer. holy 
example and loving instruction and entreaty can d i to prevent 
such a catastrophe in Ihe (-ase of all those near to our hearts. 
Hut human self-indulgence is prone to be slack in employing 
this safeguard against this sorrow. Let us picture to ourselves 
such a bereaved Christian, sincere, yet jiartially self-(-iindemned. 
and doubtful or fearful or Inpeless concerning the thorough 
i-onversion of a child who has been cut down by death. Of all 
the elements of bereavement none is so bitter, so immedicable, 
as the fear that lie whom lie loved must suffer the wrath of 
God forever, and that now he is beyond reach of his prayers 
and help. To sueli a one eonies the Romish priest with this 
species of disi-ourse. See new how harsh and cruel is this here- 
tical Protestant dogma! Instead of offering consolation to 
your Christian sorrow it enrbitters it as with a drop of hell fire. 
But Holy Mother Church is a mild and loving comforter; she 
assures you that your loved oue is not necessarily lest; he may 
have to endure keen penances in purgatory for a time, but there 
is a glorious hope to sustain him and you under tliem. Every 
minute of pain is bringing the final heaven nearer, and the most 
blessed part of our teaching is that your love can srill follow 
him and help him and bless, as it was wont to do under those 
earthly chastisements of his sins. It is your privilege still to 
pray for him, and your prayers avail to lighten bis sufferings 
and to shorten them. Your love can still find that generous 
solace which was always so sweet to you amidsi your former 
sorrows for his sins and his earthly suffering.s — the solace of 
helping him and sharing his pains. Your alms also may avail 
for him; masses can be multiplied by your means, which will 
make merit to atone for his penitential guilt and hasten his 
blessed release. Who can doubt that a loving heart will be 
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powerfully seduced by this promise, provided it can persuade 
itself of its i-ertainty, or even of its probable truth? Here is 
the stronghold of Romanism on sincere, amiable, and affection- 
ate souls. ( )f course, the real question is, whether any pastor or 
priest is authorized by (iod to hold out these hopes to the be- 
reaved. If they are unwarrantable, then this presentation is an 
artifice of unspeakable cruelty and profanity. Under the pre- 
tence of softenin.^ the pain of bereavement to God'.s children, it 
is adding to wicked deception the most mischievous influences 
upon the living by ((intradicting those .solemn incentives In im- 
mediate repentance which God has set up in Ids word, and by 
tempting deluded souls with a false hope to neglect their real 
opportunity. If the hope is not grounded in the word of God, 
then its cruelty is eijual to its deceitfulnes.s. But the sutfering 
heart is often weak, and it is easier to yield to the temptation 
of accepting a dei'eitful consolation than to brace itself up to 
the plain but stern duty of ascertaining God's truth. 

I have thus set in array the influences which Rome is now 
wielding throughaut our country for the seduction of human 
souls. Some of these weapons Protestants put into her hands by 
their own unfaitlifiiliiess and folly. (!(]d has a right to blame 
Rome for using this si)ecies of weapon in favor of the wrong 
cause, but these Protestants have not. 

There is another class of weapons which Rome finds in the 
blindness and sinfulness of human nature. Her guilt may be 
justly summed uj) in this statement: That th( se are precisely 
the errors and crimes of humanity which the church of Christ 
sliiiuld have labored to su])iire.ss and extirpate; whereas Rome 
caters to them and fosters them in order to use them for her 
aggrandizement. But none the less are these weapons potent. 
They are exactly adapted to the nature of fallen man. .Vs they 
always have been successful, they will continue to succeed in 
this country. Our republican civil constitutions will prove no 
adequate shield againsr them. (Jur rationalistic culture, by 
weakening the authority of God's word, is only opening the way 
for their ulteri ir victory. Our scriptural ecclesiastical order 
will be no sufficient bulwark. The primitive churches had that 
bulwark in its strongest I'resl;)yterian form, but popery steadily 
undermined it. Wliat it did once it can do again. There will 
be no effectual check upon another spread of this error except 
the work of the Holy Ghost. True and powerful revivals will 
save American Protestantism; nothing else will, 
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WHILE the Roman empke continued, it may be said that 
Latin was the common tongue of the whole Western 
church. But after the empire fell, the modem languages of Eu- 
rope gradually formed themselves and displaced the Latin in 
popular use, until it remained only the language of courts and 
scholars. But Rome, in her fear of change and blind fondness 
for prescriptive things, persisted in retaining all her creeds, 
hymns and liturgies in the old tongue, as well as the only ver- 
sion of the Scriptures accessible to Europeans. From Gregory 
the Great, near the end of the sixth century, a continued war- 
fare was waged, until Gregory VII., in the eleventh century, 
finally triumphed by driving all the vernacular languages from 
religious worship, and imposing the formularies, ■ndth the dead 
language of Rome, on the whole church. The Scriptures could 
only be read, even by the clergy, from the Latin Yulgate. Even 
to this day, the prayers in which the priest leads the aspirations, 
or presents the wants of his people to God are in words un- 
known to them. No hymn echoes through " fretted vault or 
long-drawn aisle," which does not hide its praise in a tongue 
barbarian to those who join it. 

The constant policy of Rome has also been to exalt this lit- 
urgy at the expense of the preaching of the gospel in vernacular 
languages. The mass is long and pompous ; the sermons few, 
brief and trivial. The very structure of her churches betrays 
her contempt for this potent means of enlightening and arousing 
the popular mind, for they are not auditories in which to hear 
the words of instruction, but ghostly theatres for the display of 
superstitious pantomime. The altar and the chancel, the stage 
of the sacred mummeries, are the centre of all eyes, and not the 
pulpit, the pillar from which shines the lamp of life. Now the 
formation of a cultivated vernacular tongue is absolutely neces- 
sary to national improvement. The reason is obvious : there 

^ Appeared in tlie Critic for September-November, 1856. 
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cannot be diffusion of thought, unless there is a language refined 
enough to be its medium, and the bulk of a people can never 
know two languages, one living and common, the other dead and 
learned, so well as practically to use them both. The conse- 
quence is, that when the literature of a people is in a dead 
tongue, knowledge is not the inheritance of the masses, but the 
distinction of the few ; the native language of the people is left 
in its rudeness, and they remain as uncultivated as their speech. 
Hence, those who have first taught their countrymen to employ 
the native language of their homes and their daily life in litera- 
ture, a Boccaccio and Petrarch in Italy, a Luther in Germany, 
a Wickliffe and Chaucer in England, have ever been regarded 
by thinking men as high in rank among the fathers of civilization. 
But what ideas and topics so kindle the activity of the mind, 
and crave for its teeming productions tlie fitting dress of a cul- 
tivated language as the religious? Among every people, the 
first sentiments which attune for themselves the voice of elo- 
quence, are the aspirations of the soul towards its God. The 
oldest regular compositions in the world are the inspired books 
of the Hebrews. The first poem in Greece was probably the 
Theogony of Hesiod. And there are no sentiments so potent to 
unloose the stammering tongue of an awakening people, and to 
form its utterance, as those proceeding from man's relations to 
his Maker. It is hard to conceive how Home could have devised 
a more ingenious and efficient mode to prevent the cultivation 
of the modem languages, and thereby, of the mind of Christen- 
dom, than when she compelled aU people to retain their worship 
and religious lore locked up in a dead language. Let us sup- 
pose that she had done for every tribe to which she gave Chris- 
tianity what the primitive and Protestant missions have done, 
had seized their barbarous tongues and ennobled them by mak- 
ing them the vehicles of holy truth and sacred worship. Europe 
would scarcely have known the dark ages, but the glorious day 
of the sixteenth century might have followed the declining light 
of the Augustan era without an intervening night. It may be, 
indeed, that when the popes thus postponed the dawn of civili- 
zation, "it was not in their hearts, and they meant not so." 
When they commanded all people and tongues to speak to their 
God and to listen to his words only in a dead language, it was 
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in their hearts to magnify the venerable age and hoary unity of 
their communion. But the result is one among the numerous 
instances of that guUty fataHty which seems to make Rome, in 
all her plans and policies, the instinctive and unerring enemy of 
all human welfare. 

She has always been the enemy of a free Bible. What 
Chinese, Indian, Hindu version of the Scriptures have her mis- 
sionaries ever given to those on whom they conferred the fatal 
gift of Eomish dogmas ? Her priests import cargoes of rehcs 
and rosaries, puppets and pictures, missals and vestures, but no 
Bibles. From that day when the language of her Latin Vulgate 
became a dead one in Europe to ours, in which we have seen 
her convulsions of helpless racje and storms of curses against the 
present glorious diffusion of God's word, Rome has never will- 
ingly given to the world a Bible in a vulgar language. She has 
permitted a few versions, as the French of Lefevre, of Etaples, 
and the English Douay. But it was only to countermine the 
influence of Protestants. Her people are only permitted to pos- 
sess these partial versions, because else they would persist in 
readiug the Protestant, and even her own are circulated as re- 
luctantly as possible. No layman may read them without a 
license from his pastor, and no priest except at the will of his 
superior ; aud then none must dare to think on them for him- 
self, or have an opinion of their meaning, except as his soul's 
masters dictate. In all her processes of education, her forms 
and "fathers " are taught in preference to the Bible, and no re- 
ligious literature is desired except the literature of superstition. 
The thinking man canuot but see how hostile all this is to mental 
improvement. The Bible is the great school-teacher of man- 
kind ; its truths are of all others the most stimulating and fructi- 
fying, and its presentation of them the most successful. Ther 
move the secret foundations of man's soul, stirring the mightiest 
of his hopes and fears, filling the mind with vast and ennobling 
conceptions of an infinite God, a perfect holiness, an immiitable 
truth, an immortal destiny. The Scriptures present examples of 
the most forcible reasoning, the grandest eloquence, the most 
burning animation, the sweetest poetry, the most tender pathos, 
and instances of most admirable virtue and goodness. In one 
word, they bring the mind of their reader into contact with God's, 
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not mediately, as Home would have it, through the dim, deformed 
transmission of a murky, human soul, but face to face. What 
education can equal it? In opposing an open Bible, Rome 
shows herself the great enemy of popular intelligence. The re- 
sults of the Reformation illustrate this charge by contrast. Wick- 
liffe, "the moriiing star of the Reformation," introduced the 
da'mi by his English New Testament. One of Luther's first acts 
was to give the Scriptures in German to his countrymen ; and 
this great work, with the attendant discussions, gave form to that 
language as a vehicle for literature, and generated a nation of 
readers. 

But more, while Rome makes religious discussion the privi- 
lege of the hierarchy, Protestantism makes it the right and bus- 
iness of every man. Hence, its very nature is an appeal from 
the ghostly throne beneath which the conscience and reason lay 
crushed, to the great tribunal of the common understanding. 
The audience to which it speaks is the whole race. It restores 
to every man his spiritual liberty, and thereby his responsibility ; 
it urges upon him the great issue between his soul and his God, 
and in urging, it elevates every man ■nlio will hearken to the 
level of his immortal destiny. Hence, the first work of the re- 
formers was to throw open the Bible, create a popular religious 
hterature, and invite all Europe to the work of examination, and 
thereby of self-education. To see how much the popular intelli- 
gence owes to this, imagine that our venerable English version 
were blotted out of existence, and along with it, all the noble 
thought which it has stimulated in Britain and America ; and 
that in its place we had the corrupt, cunning Douay version of 
a corrupt Latin translation, only here and there in the hands of 
a priest or layman, whose supersition was known to be bo dense 
as to permit no risk of its illumination. 

The Popish prohibition of free enquiry and private judgment 
in religion is, if possible, still more fatal to the mind. The 
Council of Trent ordained that no one should presume to under- 
stand the Scriptures, except according to the doctrines of Rom© 
and the unanimous consent of her Fathers. Rome enjoins on 
her children an implicit faith, which believes on authority with- 
out evidence. The faith of the Protestant is an intelligent con- 
viction, the result of the free and manly exercise of the faculties 
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God gave him, guided by divine fear and help. The papist collects 
the dicta of Fathers and Councils, only to wear them as shackles 
on his understanding. The Protestant brings all dicta to the test 
of reason, and still more, of that Word, to which his reason has 
spontaneously bowed as the supreme and infallible truth. Rome 
bids us listen to her authority and blindly submit; Protestant- 
ism commands : " Prove all things ; hold fast to that which is 
good." Happily, the prohibition of private judgment is as im- 
possible to be obeyed as it is absurd. In the very act of com- 
manding us not to think for ourselves, Rome invokes our thought 
to comprehend the proofs of her command. In the very breath 
with which she tells us not to reason, she calls upon reason to 
understand the justice of the prohibition. In truth, the exercise 
of private judgment is the exercise of thought; for if the mind 
is to think at aU, it must be its own free thoughts which it pro- 
duces. If I see at all, it must be wth my own eyes, and in such 
shapes and colors as they of themselves reveal to me. To com- 
mand me to see only with the eyes of another, is to make me 
bhnd. And so, the attempt to banish private judgment fiom re- 
ligion is an attempt to make man cease to think, or, in other 
words, to reduce him on that subject below the level of a ra- 
tional being. If it were successful, man would no longer be a 
religious being, but a clever brute. And this is, indeed, the very 
ideal of that result in which Rome would most delight ; to make 
men a docile herd of human beasts, incapable of insubordina- 
tion, yet apt and skilful above other animals to toil for the pam- 
pering of her lordly luxury and pride. Nor is this mental bond- 
age limited to sacred learning ; it is also inculcated in secular 
studies, lest perchance the habit and spirit of free thought formed 
in the domain of human science should invade that of theology. 
The confines of every realm of thought are overspread with 
darkness, lest some side-light should gleam upon the foul delu- 
sions of her spiritual tyranny, revealing them to her victims. 
By how many odious restrictions, censorships, inquisitions and 
tortures is this despotism over thought sustained ! How many 
prisons, racks and faggots have been employed to crush the free- 
dom of the mindl 

To Rome belongs the diabolical preeminence above all pagan 
priesthoods and political despots, of punishing with the direst 
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death wliich the human frame can endvire, the crime of being 
too wise and truthful to believe all her absurdities. The Index 
of Prohibited Books, a stout volume composed of the mere titles 
of the works she has proscribed, gives curioiis evidence of her 
instinctive hatred of all human intelligence; for we find there, 
not only all the great works of her assailants, as we would ex- 
pect, but of nearly all the great masters who have extended the 
domains of knowledge. Whether they wrote of Philosophy, 
Geography, History, Poetry, Rome could not forgive them the 
attempt to ennoble the minds which it was her purpose to en- 
slave. When we read in the Index such names as these, which 
a few minutes' search has collected : Bacon, Cudworth, Descartes, 
Hume, Kant, ViUers, Malebranche, Leibnitz, Locke, Bentham, 
Grotius, Bayle, Basnage, Burnet, Hallam, Mosheim, Brucker, 
Eobertson, Selden, Sismondi and Milton, does it not seem as 
though Rome had designedly proclaimed herself the patroness 
of ignorance, by arraying against herself all that is most glorious 
in human intellect ? To repress the free activity of the mind in 
religion is the most effectual mode to curb aU expansive thoiight 
in every department. The truths of religion are the most per- 
vasive and stimulating of all others. Christianity sits as queen 
and directress of aU man's exertions, controlling ev^ery duty, 
modifying every relation, influencing every interest of humanity, 
ennobling and fructifying every speculation. The conscience is 
the central power of the soul, so that he who is fettered there is 
a slave in his whole being. When the conscience is chained, 
there can be no free development of the faculties by bold and 
manly exercise. The Reformation, says Guizot, was, in its men- 
tal character, but the insurrection of the human mind against the 
mental impression of Home, which had weighed so heavily on 
the irrepressible activity of thought as to provoke a resistless 
reaction. How beneficent the impiilse which every science and 
every institution received from that great movement. Roman 
Catholicism itself was aroused by the collision into a reaction, to 
which is due nearly all the subsequent activity which has rescued 
it from stagnating into barbarism. The attempt may be made 
to refute these conclusions, by pointing to the many illustrious 
men who, living and dying in the Eomish communion, have 
helped to adorn every department of knowledge, human and di- 
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vine ; or, bj' boasting of a few great entrepots of science in the 
old foundations of Popish E\irope. " Was it not a son of the 
Holy Mother Church," it may be asked, " who first taught us the 
true theory of the stars? "Was it not a Papist who gave to 
Europe a new world? Were they not Papists who exhumed 
the Greek and Latin classics out of the dust of the middle ages, 
and who have since produced the best editions of all the works 
of Christian antiquity ? Did not Papists invent gunpowder, the 
art of printing, the mariner's compass, the galvanic machine? 
Yea, were not the very Reformers themselves, in whose pretended 
light and learning Protestants so much glory, reared in the bosom 
of Popery ? And did they not acquire in her schools the know- 
ledge which they ungratefully turned against her? How, then, 
can that system be justly charged as the mother of ignorance, 
from beneath whose patronage have proceeded the most glorious 
elements of human progress?" This is our reply: "True, the 
human mind, thanks to its benevolent Creator, has a native ac- 
tivity which despotism cannot crush, however it may curb it. It 
may be that Home has been so far aware of this as not to attempt 
an impossibility — except once, when her judicial blindness pro- 
voked the triumphant insurrection of the Reformation. It may 
be that she has permitted or encouraged certain forms of men- 
tal activity, even to a high degree of cultivation, as a safe outlet 
for the indomitable elasticity of man's spirit, selecting those 
forms which were least important to his true welfare, in order 
that she might be able to suppress the most precious and fruit- 
ful exertions of the mind with sterner force. But these instances 
of mental activity in her subjects have not been because of, but 
in spite of her influences. But for the baleful paralysis of that 
system, they would have been a hundred fold more ; and Papists 
have usually made their happy exertions just in proportion to 
the weakness of the hold which Eomanism had upon their real 
spirit and modes of thought. 

It is true, again, that the innate energies of some great souls 
among Papists have prompted them to attempt and accomplish 
mental exploits of high emprise, but Eome has usually resisted 
their exertions, and punished their success. Roger Bacon, the 
inventor of gunpowder, was a Papist ; but the reward which his 
church apportioned him for his chemical knowledge and spirit 
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of free enquiry was a long imprisonment in a monastery on the 
charge of magic. HeucJdoi, another son of Rome, introduced 
to Europe the long lost treasures of the Hebrew literature. 
This is true ; and his church so appreciated his labors as to 
prompt the German Emperor to order the burning of all the 
Hebrew books in the realm, and the great scholar's pupils were 
nearly all found in the next generation among the Protestant Re- 
formers. Erasmus also was a nominal Papist, who published 
the first critical edition of the Greek New Testament. But liis 
work provoked a general howl of contumely and curses from 
the priests and monks of all Europe, some of whom charged him 
with committing thereby the sin against the Holy Ghost. Col- 
umbus did indeed " give to Castile and Leon a new world," but 
his theory of geography was the mock of all the popish clergy 
and doctors of Ferdinand's court, so that it was impossible for 
him to secure patronage for his enterprise, till the womanly piety 
of Isabella was moved in his behalf. Galileo also was a son of 
Rome, that great man, who revolutionized astronomy and me- 
chanics, who first made the telescope reveal the secrets of the 
skies, and thus prepared the way for that wondrous science 
which, among its other beneficial results, has taught the mariner 
to mark his beaten track across the pathless ocean, thus making 
possible the gigantic commerce of our century. How did Rome 
reward him? She made him languish in her Inquisition, till he 
was bowed to the shame of denying the truth, of which the de- 
monstration was his glorj-. 

And this Index of Prohibited Books is found crowded with 
the names, not only of heretics, but with a part of the works of 
nearly all Rome's own sons, whose genius or learning has illumi- 
nated her history- ; a proof that their improvements were the 
offspring of fruitful nature, borne in despite of the novercal envy 
of Holy Mother Church. Upon the fact that so many of the 
benefactors of human knowledge, including even the Reformers, 
were reared under Rome, it may be said, so have the greatest 
liberators been ever reared under despots. Harmodius and 
Aristogeiton under Pisistratus, Brutus under Tarquin, the Mac- 
cabees under Antiochus, Tell under Rudolph of Hapsburg, 
Hampden, Pym and Cromwell under the Stuarts, and our own 
Washington under George III. With as much reason might we 
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argue hence, that despotism is the proper soil to nourish liberty, 
as infer from the instances of freedom of thought under Rome 
that they were her proper gift to the human mind. And finally, 
it is not a handful of particular cases which proves a general 
law : " One swallow does not make a summer." When we in- 
quire for the goneral influence of a system, we consider not the 
few exceptions which exist under it, but the condition of the 
masses. 

We trust this discussion has educed principles which, among 
other valuable applications, will enable us to value at their pro- 
per worth the merits of Roman Catholic education and scholar- 
ship. Ever since the Eeformation urged the human mind for- 
ward on its great career of improvement, Rome has perceived 
that Christendom will no longer endure the shackles of ignor- 
ance, in which that tyrant church would be best pleased to bind 
the mind, and that men wiU no longer permit the boon of know- 
ledge to be plucked openly away. Hence she has adopted the 
policy of countermining the intelligence which she fears, by be- 
coming the patroness of a pseudo-education. And she has 
committed the managemei t of this policy especially to the order 
of Jesus, the most slavish and most thoroughly popish of all 
papal societies. Hence the eager activity of this order in the 
establishment of colleges, especially to catch the children of 
Protestants ; hence the boasts of superior scholarship, which 
have deceived many unthinking and ill-informed men. The 
treachery of all their pretended zeal for letters is betrayed by 
this question even ; why does it exhaust its efforts on provid- 
ing for the education of our sons, and the sons of other similar 
Protestant states, who least need their help, while the benighted 
masses of Ireland, Spain, Italy, the Danube are left unen- 
lightened? Why expend their exclusive exertions to educate 
heretics, while so many of the sons of their own church sit in 
Boeotian night? We sy,spect this over-generous zeal; we fear 
lest this education which they offer be the gift of another Tro- 
jan horse. 

Our good, unsuspicious Protestants have especially been 
gulled by pretensions of peculiar classical and linguistic accom- 
plishments. It is claimed that their Latinity, for instance, is to 
the best attainments of Protestant schools as Hyperion to a. 
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Satyr. "Their pupils do not merely stumble through a slow 
translation of a Latin sentence : they can talk Latin. So thor- 
ough is their learning that the higher classes actually receive 
lectures in philosophy in that learned tongue." But look 
beneath the surface. That fluency is but the recitation of a 
parrot, accompanied with no thorough apprehension of gram- 
matical principles, and leading to no awakening of thought. 
These Latin lectures on philosophy are but the slow mechanical 
dictation of some miserable syllabus of the contracted anti- 
quated bare-bones of scholastic pedantry. It does not stiit tho 
purpose of Rome or Jesuits to do that which is the true work 
of mental training, to teach the mind to think for itself. That 
habit, so deadly to the base pretensions of the hoary deceiver, 
once learned in the walks of secular literature, would be too 
probably carried into the domains of theology. Hence, the 
Jesuits' policy is, to form in secular learning the desired mental 
temper of servile docility, inordinate respect for authority and 
impotence of independent thought, so that even mechanics, 
optics, chemistry, must be taught by the memorizing of dicta^ 
not by the exercising of the understanding in their investiga- 
tions. Then, if to this servile temper there can be added any 
accomplishments, by which the bondage of the mind can be 
concealed and a false eclat thrown upon the church, they think 
it is very well. The policy of Eome in her education is that of 
the lordly Roman slave-owner towards his bondsmen. To pro- 
mote the amusement, the interest, or the pomp of their lords, 
slaves were trained to be masterly musicians, scribes, i-hetori- 
cians, and even poets and philosophers; but still they must 
exert their attainments only for their masters. And so would 
Eome lay hold on our children, the sons of freemen, of free 
America, and make them only accomphshed slaves. But above 
all, does their system sap the very foundations of virtue and 
nobleness. It substitutes an indolent and weak dependence on 
authority for honest conviction, and pohcy for rectitude. It 
poisons the health of the moral being. He who is spiritually 
enslaved is wholly a slave, every noble faculty is benumbed by 
the incubus of spiritual tyranny, and the soul hes prone in 
degradation. 



THE INFLUENCE OF FALSE PHILOSOPHIES 
UPON CHARACTER AND CONDUCT.' 



Tlioiigbtt'ul men wlio read the vavious si-hools of philosophy 
ai-e struck with one feature common lo the erroneon.s theories. 
This i.-! the lofty assumption by tln-ir autliirs of complete irre- 
sponsibility for results. Let tJie I'oroUaries of their positions 
be destructive lo either ethics or theohifiy. that does not con- 
cern them. They say, philosoiihy has its supreme ri^ihts, let 
them prevail, whatever else perishes. This. 9f course, clearly 
implies the tool assumption by each author that his philoso])hy 
is the absolutely true one; which a'iaiii implies that he lielieves 
himself infallible in it. Yet each contradicts the sound phil- 
osophers, and also each of his fellow heretics. Schwegler dis- 
dains all the f;reat .scholastics. pronouncinR them incapable of 
real philnsdjihy, 'because they avowed the supremacy of the 
Roman theology over all speculation. He evidently knows lit- 
tle about them, or he would have been aware how little their 
licen.se of phil isiiphic speculation was really curbed by pre- 
tjaaed respect for IHbli'. councils, or popes. They could al- 
\Yays evade their restraints by their distinction — that what was 
theologically true, might yet be philosophically false. 

Now it is as plain as common sense can make it, that if 
there are any propositions of natural thealorry logically I'stab- 
lished, if any principle of ethics impregnahly grounded in man's 
universal, uece.ssary judgnumts, if any infallible revelation, any 
philosophy that conflicts with either of these is thereby proven 
false. Now, I believe there is an infallible revelation. There- 
fore, unless I am willing to become infidel, the pretended phil- 
osopher who impinges against revelation has no claim on me to 
be even listened to, much less believed; unless he has proved 
himself infallible. There are also fundamental moral principles 
supported by the universal experience and consent of mankind, 
and regulating the laws of all civilized nations in all ages. All 

1 Appeared In Somiletic Reriew, January. 1890. 400 
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human history and God's Word testify, moreover, that the dom- 
inancy of these moral principles is the supreme end for which 
the universe exists, and for which Providence rules (read But- 
ler's "Analogy"). The rule of (lod's final judgment is to be: 
everlasting good to the righteous, condemnation to the wifked. 
Here then is a criterion, as firmly established as 'the founda- 
tions )f human reason and the pillars of G-od's throne. He who 
discards this criterion makes man a reasonless 'brute, and the 
world an atheistic chaos; that man has no longer any right to 
any philosophy, any more than a pig. For has he not discarded 
the essential conditions of all philosuphy, intuiti\'e reasons in 
man, and rational order in the series of rauses and effects? We 
may, therefore, sately adopt this criterion as a touchstone for 
every philosophy — that if it unsettles lonscience and God, it is 
erroneous. 

I have now brought my reader to the eminent point of view 
from which he sees that the real tendency of all false philosni)hy 
must, in the end, be against good morals and religion. Lord 
Bacon has nobly said that all the lines of true philosophy con- 
\erge upward to God. The ethical criterion, which is the final, 
supreme rule of God, mankind, and the universe, must be the 
apex of a true philosophy. The philoS'Ophic lines which curve 
aside from God and right morals must therefore, in the end, 
Iiervert character and conduct. 

I shall be told that many speculators, whose philosophy I 
hold wrong, lived better lives, perhaps, than mine. A Spinoza, 
a Pichte, a Littre, a Stuart Mill, a Tyndall, were virtuous men; 
even Helvetius was an amiable neighbor, and an honest fiscal 
officer. Granted. Again, they resent my conclusion, as a big- 
ot's insult, and a tyrannical bond upon philosophic freedom of 
thought. I reply: Nobody has any freedom rightfully to think 
against God and righteousness. I rei)ly again: J ha\e assert- 
ed this evil tendency, as only a tendency, in many, not always 
a present result. Personally, I am glad to give full credit to the 
good character of individual opponents. Again, the virtues of 
these errorists were really the fruits of the side influences and 
social hat)itudes of the \ery religion and philosophy which they 
tried to discard. Spinoza was reared by Jewish parents under 
monotheism and the ten commandments. Fichte, like Kant, 
was a candidate for the Lutheran ministry. Tyndall and Dra- 
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per were both sons of pious nonconformist ministers in Eng- 
land. But the real question is: Wliat of tlie moral influence 
of their philosujihies on the untrained and ignorant masses? 
Lastly, wliatever the civic virtue of these gentlemen, none of 
them ever pretended to sjiiritual sanctity; which is the higher 
and only inniiortal phase of virtue. The character which re- 
gards man, the less, but disregards God, the greater, can not 
be wholly sound, and can not retain, its partial soundness per- 
manently. This is the inspired argument; and it is a fortiori: 

"A sou honoreth his father, and a servant his master; if 
then I be a father, where is mine honor? and if I be a master, 
where is my fear? saith the Lord of hosts unto you, O priests, 
that despise my name" (Mai. i. 6). 

I. A question concerning the influence of a false philoso- 
l>hy may be tried historically. Here are the facts. The national 
jihilosophy of China is that of Confucius, whicli, we are told, 
is simply modern agnosticism. The civil administration of 
China, and the domestic morals, are rotten with corruption. 
Lying, opium drunkenness, cruelty, bribery, cheating, infanti- 
cide are current. India has a great and ancient philosophy — 
pantheism. Her religions, Brahmanism and Buddhism, are 
pantheistic. When the Britisli went there, despotism, bribery, 
polygamy, the suttee, infanticide, official plunderings, l.^ing. 
and cheating were prevalent institutions. Oaths in court count- 
ed for nothing at all in administering justice. Thuggism was 
a religion. In Greece, the sounder philosophy was supplanted 
by that of the Epicureans, Sophists, Skeptics, and the Xew 
Academy. Then the glory departed, and Greece became vile 
enough for her slavery. Then Roman virtue also died, and a 
vast moral rottenness brought on the "decline and fall' of the 
empire. In the eighteenth century, France adopted the sensu- 
alist philosophy of Voltaire, and the selfish ethics of Helvetius. 
The fruit was the Reign of Terror. In Russia, the Xihilism of 
Bakunin is a philosophy, that, namely, of materialism and ag- 
nosticism; its products are anarchy, prostitution, and asscis- 
sination. The same philosophy has shown us the same fruits 
in Paris, Xew York, and Chicago. Lastly, everybody sorrow- 
fully admits the decadence of political, commercial, and domes- 
tic virtue in this country. We need not detail the melancholy 
ins.tances, or paint the contrast between the Americans of to- 
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day and the America of Monroe and J. Q. Adams. Since the 
hitter epoch, the philosophy of Comte, Stuart Mill, and Darwin 
has been rapidly gaining ground. 

Shall I be told that these are only chance coincidences and 
not causal sequences? According to the inductive logic, se- 
quences so regularly recurring rai.se a strong probability, if not 
a certainty, of a true causal relation. Again, could instances 
l)e adduced of the reverse order, where the imooming of a true 
phihvsophy resulted in a decay of morals, our opponents might 
have some offset to our facts: but there are no such cases. 

II. And I now proceed to shiow that the sequences are 
causal, by disclosing in these false philosophies obvious causes 
of corruption. 

Here am important fact should be brought forward. Man's 
moral nature is dis.eased. Some perversion of will is inherited 
by every man. Henee, farther moral decay is natural and easy; 
while the ascent back toward a higher virtue is arduous. Hu- 
man souls are like a loaded train upon a down grade, whose 
slight inclination, below tlie horiaontal, increases asit advances. 
The natural tendency of the train is to descend slowly at first, 
then with accelerated speed toward the final crash. A good 
brake (a true philosophy) is quite efficient to Ifeep the train sta- 
tionary; thus much of good it can do. But the best brake can 
not push the train upgrade, while a false one, failing to lock 
tile wheels, insures the descent and ruin of the train. Divine 
grace furnishes the cmly sure power for driving the train up- 
ward against nature. 

I know that it is the trick of all erroneous philosophies to 
omit or deny this natural evil qualifying the moral disposition 
of man; to pretend not to see it, to philosophize as though right- 
eousness were as natural to man as sin is. To this arrogancy 
I shall not yield am inch. As a philosophic analysis, it is false; 
it dishonestly refuses to see a fact in human nature as plain 
and large as any other fact in psychology. This evil disposition 
now qualifying man's essentia is as clearly proved as any other 
fundamental instinct, faculty, or appetency. How do they find 
out that man, unlike the pig or the ox, is an esthetic creature? 
In the very same way, were they consistent, they should find 
out that he is by nature a sinning creature. All human experi- 
ence, all expedieBts of legislation, all history, every candid con- 
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sciousness, confirm it. I say, therefore, plainly, that I shall 
postulate, throughout tliis discussion, this tendency in man 
toward moral decadence. It is a fact, and my argument shall 
be that every dogma in theology, philosophy, politics, or busi- 
ness, which lifts off the s(jul any form of moral re-straint, tends 
to m'oral corruption. Let us see whether eai-li of tlie»!e false 
philosophies does not abolish some moral check. 

The key-note of Buddhism is, that since feeble man's pur- 
suit of the jbjects of his appetencies results in failure and pain, 
his true virtue is to annihilate all appetencies, and thus win 
nirvana. Then, uf course, not only the animal, but the social ap- 
petencies — ^sympathy, benevolence, pity, friendship, conjugal, 
filial, and even parental love — must be expunged out of the 
philosepher's soul in order t(j make him holy, forsooth! For 
the appetencies set in motion by these affections are the occa- 
sions of far the deepest and most pungent griefs of human ex- 
istence. That is to say. the Buddhist saint, in order to be per- 
fect, must make himself a cold, inhuman villain, recreant to ev- 
ery social duty. Such, indeed, their own history makes their 
chief "hero of the faith," Prince ( lautama, who begins his saint- 
ship by absconding like a coward, and forsaking all his duties 
to lii.s wife, his son, his concubines, his parents, and his subjects. 
But they say he afterward showed sublime altruism by offering 
his body to be eaten by a hungry tigress, which had not suc- 
ceeded in tji'turing and devouring enough antelopes to make 
milk for her cubs. Bah! methinks he would have done better 
to care for his own deserted human cub! 

Once more, the scheme founds itself on an impossibility, 
ilau can not by bis volition expunge native appetencies, be- 
cause these furnish the only springs of volitions. Can the child 
be its own father? Eating results in dyspepsia; therefi)re, not 
only cease eating absolutely, but cease being hungry. That is 
the recipe for the distress of dyspepsia! But first, it is impos- 
sible; second, were it done, all mankind would be destroyed in 
a few weeks. Common sense says that when a man goes to pro- 
fessing the impossible he begins to be a cheat. And this is the 
practical trait of Buddhism. 

They say the doctrine of transmigration is a great moral 
check, teaching the Hindus to avoid sin by the fear of migrating 
at death into some more miserable animal form. Is it not a 
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better check to teach them that at death they will at once stand 
in judgment before an all-wise, just, and almighty Judge? May 
not that Buddhist doctrine also frequently incite living men to 
the fiercest brutality to animals, by the supposition that those 
animals are now animated by the souls of hated enemies? 

The pantheism of China, India, and the moderns has com- 
mon moral features. And the fatal influences are so plain that, 
while they are of vast and dreadful importance, they may be 
despatched in few words. 

Then, first, when I act, it is God acting. ■ You must not 
condemn me, whatever villainies I act, because that would be 
condemning God! Second, whatever men and devils act is but 
God acting. Then where is the possibility of God's having, in 
himself, any rational standard of right, by which to condemn 
our sins? Does God's will in himself judge and condemn his 
same will emitted in our actions? Or can that will be any 
moral standard at all which is thus self-contradictory? Such 
a moral ruler would be worse for the pulpit, than none at all — 
atheism less confusing and corrupting than pantheism. Third, 
God's existence and actions are necessary, if any actions are; 
but God acting, I have no free agency. But if not a free agent, 
I can not be justly accountable. Fourth, God is an absolute 
unit and unchangeable being, eternal and necessary. There- 
fore, if all happiness and misery in creatures are, at bottom, 
God's own affections, there can be no real difference between 
happiness and misery (Spinoza's own corollary). What will be 
the effect of this inference upon that excellent quality, mercy? 
The dogma must breed indifference to others' suffering, as much 
as stoicism under one's own. Its tendency is toward a hard- 
heartedness as pitiless as the tiger, the fire, and the tempest. 
Fifth, if God is all, there is but one substance in the universe. 
All other seeming personal beings are modal manifestations of 
the One. Hence, each creature is but a temporary phenomenon, 
a wavelet upon this oL-ean of being. Death, therefore, is a re- 
absorption into the One. It is nirvana, the absolute, eternal 
extinction of personality and consciousness' — thus all panthe- 
ists. Then for this other reason there can be no personal re- 
sponsibility, or reward, or punishment in the future. All the 
moral restraints of the doctrine of future judgment are as much 
swept away as by atheism. 
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We must be brief. Hartmann and Schopenhauer have 
sliiown that idealistic pantheism must lead to pessimism. But 
all our new-fangled philosophies seem to think pess'iiiiisni a 
very naughty thing. It is their favorite bad word, with which 
to pelt a Calvinist, a conservative, or any other wh^iu they dis- 
like — to cry : "Oh, he is a pessimist !" But seriously, is i>essim- 
ism a hopeful or healthy outlook for a good man? What room 
does it leave for the trio of supreme virtues: faitli, hope, aud 
charity? On this head it is enough to name tlio cliargu, often 
and justly made against the Darwinian doctrine of the ".-!ui-- 
vival of the fittest," and the fated extinction of the naturally 
weaker; that it tends to produce a pitiless hardhearteduess. Tin; 
inference is logical; look and see. 

The old saw, "Extremes meet," was never truer than it is 
of pantheism and atheism. The latter says: "There is no God 
at all"; the former: "Everything is God." But the moral re- 
sults of both are closely akin. In this, my indictment includes 
genuine Darwinism; for there is now no doubt that Dr. Darwin, 
like his most consistent pupils, Haeckel, Buchner, etc., believ- 
ed that the doctrine ought to exclude both spirit and God. Their 
logic is consistent; for if all teleology is banished out of na- 
ture, and if that in man which thinks, feels, and wills is but au 
evolution of brute impulses, inherent in sensorial matter, there 
is no spiritual substance. We must have materialistic monism. 
Then every moral restraint arising out of the expec- 
tation of future responsibility, rewards, and punish- 
ments, is utterly swept away. Why should men conclude 
anything but, "Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we dieV" 
To borrow Carlyle's rough phrasing: '-If mine is a pig's 
destiny, why may I not hold this 'pig philosophy'?" Again, 
if I am but an animal refined by evolution, I am entitled to 
live an animal life. Why not? The leaders in this and 
the sensualistic philosophy may themselves be restrained by 
their habits of mental culture, social discretion and personal 
refinement (for which they are indebted to reflex Christian 
influences) ; but the herd of common mortals are not cultured 
and refined, and in them the doctrine will bear its deadly 
fruit. 

Our opponents say that they can discard these old-fash- 
ioned restraints of theologic superstitions, and apply better and 
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more refined checks upon the coarser vices, ^iz., by showing men 
that the refined pleasures of temperance, esthetic tastes, cul- 
ture, and altruism are higher and sweeter than the coarse plea- 
sures of vice; and that the two classes are incompatible, so that 
the lower should be sacrificed for the higher. Yes; the world 
has known of that subterfuge from the days of Epicurus; and 
knows its worthlessness. Here is the fatal reply ; and its logic 
is plain enough to be grasped by the coarsest: "porcus de grege. 
Epicuri cute bene curata." Refined Mr. Epicurus, it depends 
entirely upon each man's natural constitutional tastes which 
class of pleasures shall be to him highest and sweetest. You 
say that to you music, art, letters are such; you were bom so. 
I am so born that these are but ''caviare'' to me, while my best 
pleasures are gluttony, drink, lust, gambling, and prize-fights. 
The philosopher is answered. 

Little space remains to me for unmasking the evil tenden- 
cies of other sensualistic, expediency, and utilitarian philoso- 
phies. The reader must take hints. Their common keynote is: 
no a priroi, common, ruling intuitions of necessary, rational 
truths, either logical or moral. Nihil in intellectu quod non 
prius in sensu. Very well! Neither spirit nor God is cognized 
by any sense-faculty. Therefore, philosophy should know noth- 
ing about either. Secondly, the concept lof the moral good, or 
viptuousness in actions, is not cognized by any sense- faculty. Is 
it seen as a fine color, smelled as a perfume, heard with the 
ears as a harmony, tasted with the mouth as a savor, felt with 
the fingers as satin or velvet? No. Then philosophy should 
know nothing about it. It should say there are no such things 
in the soul as distinctly ethical feelings; nothing but sensitive 
ones and thedr combinations. For mind can only feel as it sees; 
where it sees nothing it should feel nothing. Then there are 
two results; there is no science ol ethics, nothing but a psych- 
ology of sensibilities, which being merely personal, there is no 
source for any altruism; it is a silly fiction. And, next, since 
the sensibilities are only moved by objective causes, there is 
no free agency. Look and see. Hume was logical in becom- 
ing fatalist and atheist. So Hobbes, the father of modem .sen- 
sualism. 

Finally, there is a modem class of professed religionists 
who seem to regard Mill, Darwin, Spencer, and Huxley as very 
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apostles of philosophy (why, we know not); and when thereaf- 
ter proclaiming their agnosticism, add, that they still leave 
room for reli^on; that while religion has no standing-jinuud 
in philosophy, she may be admitted in the sphere of feeling. 
Our pious neighbors are very thankful! This i;< the "advanced 
thought" destined to sweep everything before it; and we are 
so grateful that it still leaves us a corner for our dear religion I 
But common sense says: "Thank you for nothing, .Messrs. A;^- 
nostics. You have not left any comer for our precious religion. 
Better speak out as honest atheists. The universal law of mind 
is that it can only feel normally as it sees intelligently. Wliere 
there is no logical ground for credence, there should be no 
source for feeling." 

In truth, they let me keep my religion at the price of turn- 
ing fool! 
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PREFACE. 



The board of diiectois of Uuiou Seuiinaiy, at theif anuual 
nieetiiifj after the death of Dr. Saiinp.son, detei-mined that it was 
proper tj present to the churches, his brethren, and former pu- 
l)ils, .snine memorial of liis ("hri.stian and prute.ssional cliaracter. 
They requested nie to prepare such a sketch; and the following 
sketch is the result. Sii far as a full and intimate acijuaintance 
with his life, first as a pupil, and then as a collcafjue, can qual- 
ify one for such a task, that qualification I possess. And if an 
ardent persDiial attachment unfits one to draw the character ut 
its object impartially, I must confess to this dis(iualification. It 
is for those who knew Dr. Sampson as well as I did, to jud^e 
whether the portraiture is accurate. I can expiess no better 
wish towards all his brethren and former pupils, than that the 
reading of this humble tribute to their 1 jst friend, may ^ive 
them the same iiiiiurnful delight, and the same elevating and 
purifying lessons, which its preparation has given me. It is 
now affectionately dedicated to the Alumni of I'nion Theologi- 
cal Seminary, to the candidates far the ministry, and to the 
Christian young men of the Synods of North Carolina and "\'ir- 
ginia. 

A life, spent, like Dr. Sampson's, far from the stormier 
scenes of tlie world, amidst scholastic shades, offers little ma- 
terial for narrative. I have, therefore, only attempted, after 
giving a brief outline of his uneventful life, to unfold the na- 
ture of his work and his character, and to indicate some of those 
lessons which they teach us. 

ROBERT L. DABNEY, 
Union Theological Seminary, Yd. 
May 28th, 1855. 



INTRODUCTORY OUTLINE. 



Dr. Sampson was the son of -Mr. Richard f^:imi).'<i)n, an em- 
inent and ies])ectt'd aKi'ic'ulturisr in the neighborliood of the 
Dover Mill.s. in the coiintv of ( ioocldand. He w:is b!>rn between 
the 1st nnd .5tli of NoAemhei', A. D. 1S14. In ls:!(), lie wax 
phic-ed at the school, and in the family of that man of God, Rev. 
Thornton Roger.s, of Albemarle, who was his matei-nal uncle. 
Here he made a pi'ofession of religion, was baptized, and be- 
came a member of the Presbyterian chnrch in f'harlotfesville, 
then in charge of Rev. Francis Bowman, on the I'ith of Augu.si. 
1S:'>1. The 10th of Sejilember of the sumc year, he entered the 
University of Virginia, and continued his studies there till July, 
^X^^('>, taking a very exteusixe and thorough course of -study, not 
only in the academic dei>artuients, but iu the scliuoLs of junior 
law, anatomy and physiology, and securing the degree of M. A. 
which was then, as now, athiined by \fvy few. November 9tli, 
]s.'!<i. he entered T'niou Theological S(ouina]y. \'a. On the resig- 
nation of I'rofessor Ballantine. in the sjjriug of 1S.'',S. he was 
made teacher of Hebrew, and from that time continued to i>er- 
forui other duties of the oriental department. He was licensed 
by East Hanover I'resbytery in October, 1x:V.\, and ordained as 
;iu evangelist by the same Presbytery in October, 1,S41. In Jnly, 
l.'^4s, he took a journey to Europe, fjr the i)rosecuti!)i] of his 
oriental studies, and returned iu August, l.sl'.l, having si)ent 
the year chieHy at the Universities of Halle and Berlin. In 
Ocr()l)er. 1S4S. he wa.s elected professor of oriental literature and 
languages in the Sejuinary; but he had for many years ])er- 
formed the work of a full professor, th )Ugli with the title and 
com])ensation of an assistant, and had long been esteemed as 
second to none of his colleagues in the value of his labors. 
About the time of his return f r )m Germany, he also received 
the honorary degree of D. D. from Hampden Sidney college. 
He fell asleep Sabbath, the '.>th of April, 1S54. only thirty-nine 
year.s and five months old. 

Thus brief and uneventful is the record of hi^s life, which 
was passed almost wholly in the quiet shades of colleges. But 
the results of this life have not therefore been unimi)ortant. 
The attempt will be made to draw the features of his character 
as a Christian and Chris^tian minister, a scholar and an instruc- 
tor, in order that we may praise God for his grace manifested 
in him, and may receive the advantages of an example most 
modest, and vet illustrious. 



CHAPTER I. 

Person and Constitution. Dignity and Courtesy of Manner. Early 
Habits and Maxims. Influence of Example in a Different Sphere 

Dr. Saiiipsou wns in jjersou light and graceful, and of a 
florid roni])Iexion. AlthougU lii** family has shown pulmonary 
tendencies in seyeral of its members, and his own lungs were 
ultimately much impaired in their soundness, for the first thirty 
years nf his life he enjoyed, by virtue of great temperance, most 
uniform liealtli, and endured an immense amount of severe 
study. After he reached tliat age, he was gradually broken 
down by several attacks of acute disease, and though his health 
ga\c a dt'lnsive promise of restoration the last year of his life, 
he finally fell bef >re a short and violent attack of pneumonia. 

His ])ersoual habits, as to diet, sleep and recreation, were 
simple, methodical and temperate, without being ascetic. His 
dress was scrnpulously neat and ap])ropriate, without the faint- 
est approach to display. In his a])proaches to his fellow men 
there was the happiest union of unaffected modesty and grace- 
ful quietude with Christian dignity. Yet his was a dignity 
which repelled no advances of affection or confidence, nor any- 
thing but impertinence. His friends who most desired to see 
him shine iu society as his solid worth entitled him, sometimes 
accounted him too modest. Yet, with a modesty which almost 
amounted to diffidence, he was the farthest of all men from a 
timid or truckling expression of his opinions. When an er- 
roneous sentiment which he conceived to be of any importance 
was thrust upon him' in conversation, he most distinctly, de- 
fended bis own opinion, with a singular union of inflexible, 
even impracticable mental honesty and courteous deference. 
He was the last man in the world to be wheedled into the soft- 
ening of a truth down, or the admission of a faint shade of the 
error he had been opposing, by any of the blandishments of 
]ioliteness, or l)y the fear of seeming too pertinacious. Much 
of the singular amiability of his social character is no daubt to 
be attributed to the influence of grace. Had he grown up uu- 
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converted, he would have breii known as n man of high and 
detcrniiiii'd temper, of enci-};etic will, and iierscvci'ing activity. 
Divine grace softened what wass vioh'nt, and I'efineil what wax 
N'alnalih' in this reniiieranient, nntil tlie irsulr was a rare and 
lovely union of the stcaiig and the swerf. 

One of 1)1-. Sainpsdn's most striking and valuable natural 
traits was his methodical indnsln. To any one who knows his 
auccstcy, ir i^ very plain that this ((uality was received from 
them, both by inheritance and inculcation. Thai whatever is 
worth doini;, is worth d linji well; that each task must be done 
with one's might, in just so much rime as is needed to do it per- 
fectly, and no more; that no task is to be left till all is ]ierfected 
which can be done to advantage; these were the rules of work- 
ing which he carried u ith him from the home :)f his boyhood to 
the scIiodI. the nniversity, the stody. tlie lecture room. The 
same thoroughness, the same deep i)longliing. the sjime com- 
plete harj'owing, the same ntter e-\lirpation of (i!)structions, the 
same perfect finish which characteri/.ed the farm of his father, 
prevailed in his scholarship and imstructi >n<. It would be hard 
to estimate how much of his usefulness and al)ility was due 
to the example and habils thus imi)ressed ou his youth. And 
we cannot but admire the wisd<mi of l'ro\i(lence in training, 
(m such a field and by agencies so unconscious of the divine 
I)ur]io.ses, a (piality which was afterwards t i do so much good 
in a higher and n(d)ler sjdiere of duty. I'r. Sampson, the emi- 
nent hebraist. the profound expositor, the masterly instructor, 
was but the far-seeing, enei'getic, able farmer reproduced on 
another field of action. 



t'HAl'TEH 11. 



Enters Rev. Thornton Rogers' School. Reliaious Impressions. Decision. 
Personal Covenant. Diary. University of Virginia. Christian 
Activity there. Dr. White's Testimony. Goes to Union Theological 
Seminary. Zeal. Devotional Spirit. Humility. Liberality. 

AA'e cannot proceed fartiier, without attempting t t draw his 
f'hristian chai-acter. This was in several res])ecls singular: but 
iu most, singularly excellent. The neighborhood in which he 
grew u]). was very irregularly supplied with the preaching of 
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llic Gospel, and was wholly unblessed witli a sound pastoral 
inrtueuoe. ('i(nsequeiiHv. domestic religion and pious training 
«ere nearly unknown. From a biief diary wliicli Dr. Saini>.s-.(n 
ke]it during a i)art of the session of lS;i:!-4, we learn that when 
he went to tlip Kev. ]\[r. Rogers' school, he did not possess a 
]{ible of his dwu, and had never re.iu more than very limited 
portions of it in his life. His rharacter was wli )lly irreligious; 
and he was given to all the Idglit and corrupting amusements of 
fashionable young persons. Unt he telLs us. that the (mly out- 
breaking vice in whicli he indulged, was profane swearing; and 
this he contracted at the age of twelve, from vexation in a 
game of whist, in which he liad an unusually bad hand. With 
such a character, lie found himself in a new world, in the well- 
ordered, Chi-istian family of liis uncle. There Ihe word of (rod 
was daily read, and liis name reverently worsliip])ed in the fam- 
ily. Although little personal exhortation was addressed to him 
concerning his sins and impenitence, lie saw daily illustrations 
of the excelleiK e and jieace of Chri.stian princii>les, in the liar- 
luouions hajiiiincss of a pious house, where "bretliren dwelt 
together in unity"; and above all, where the beauty of holiness 
shone from the example of the godly father, as he presided in 
the family and school room. In consequence chiefly of fliesc 
silent teachings, he gradually fell into a state of jiroffiund re- 
ligious concern, which continued about twelve months. His 
feelings were studiously concealed from all, through fear of 
ridicule; and the love of sin led him to put forth many and bit- 
tei- struggles against the Spirit. But the Oid who loved liim 
would not let him go; and his convictions were from time lo 
time strengthened. In the sjji-iiig of 1831, he chanced to hear 
a sermon from the Rev. Mr. Staunton, then of Prince Edward, 
from the text, "Secret tilings belong unto the Lord thy Cod." 
which was the means of sweeping away all liis objections and 
excuses. His convictions now became so pungent that the.v 
compelled him to an outwai'd reform of his life, and to set 
ab-iut seeking a present Saviour in earnest. But the fear of 
rejiroach and love of sin still made desjierate struggles. On one 
occasion, while several of his school fellows were engaged with 
him in a game of marbles, one of them sneeringly observed, 
"Frank must be getting pious. Do you notice, boys, that lie lias 
not been heard to swear for a fortnight?" This taunt stung 
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him to the quick; and to show that he was not justly liable 
to their insinuation, he took the very first plausible occasion tu 
throw out a most profane oath! But this heaven-daring act 
was made the crisis of his rebellion. For, his remorse, alanu of 
conscience, and fear^f having grieved the Holy Spirit, together 
with his convictions of the corruption of his nature, and im- 
potence of his own resolutions for piety became immediately 
so agonizing, that he was compelled to retire, and cast himself 
at once upon the Saviour's mercy. From this hour, his soul 
seems to have been built upon the rock <"lirist Jesus; and his 
face was turned decisively heavenward. He now first divulged 
his religious feelings to his uncle, in a letter which he handed 
him without seal or signature, and which detailed his struggles, 
his ignorance, his decision to be on the Lord's side, and his 
dawning peace. 

Mr. Rogers had often made his salvation the subject of his 
secret wrestling with God. But so complete had been the con- 
cealment of Dr. Sampson's convictions, that his uncle was at 
this very time almost in despair of his conversion. And though 
Dr. Sampson had ever been docile and industrious in everything 
else, so impressed was his uncle with the evil influence which 
his profanity might exert in his family, that he had seriously 
considered the best means of removing him. As he was the 
son of a beloved sister, he had seriously thought of disbanding 
his school for a time, as the least painful mode of securing this 
end. Indeed, he had only been deterred by intercessions of 
others, from carrying this purpose into effect. How delightful, 
then, must have been the surprise with which he received this 
letter, telling him that the great work had gone on so far under 
ground? This curiDus incident may carry home two truths to 
us, "That we should not be weary in well doing; for in due 
season we shall reap if we faint not"; and that much of the 
seed of truth which we sow is often lost, or smothered, for want 
of more CDnstant and tender nursing. 

But Dr. Sampson was more the spiritual child of the Rev. 
Thornton Rogers, than of any other person. He has often said 
that the means which efficaciously awakened him out of death 
in trespasses and sins, was not so much any particular sermon 
or warning, as the holy and consistent life of his uncle. This 
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was to him the scrmini, the rebiilu^, the "liviiif;' episrh'," which 
revealed to him his spii'itual neee.ssities. 

Xo man since the Apostle Paul could u.se more truthfully 
his language, "When it pleased (iod who separated me from 
my mother's womb, and called me by his grace, to reveal his 
Son in me, immediately I conferred not with flesh and blood." 
l>r. Sampson was about to leave his nncle's roof, where alone 
lie could expect to find any religious sympathy among his own 
friends, to return for a few weeks to his native neighborhood, 
in which every affectionate attention of his relatives would be 
a temptation, and where there were no sanctuary privileges nor 
''hristian communings to help him on his way. Thence he was 
to go, in the early autumn, to the University of \'irginia — an 
institution opened only six years before under infidel auspices, 
without prayers, chaplain, Bible class. Sabbath school — yea, we 
may say, without Sabbath ; so that almost all godly parents kept 
their sons away from it with a pions dread; and vital religion 
was nearly unknown among irs students. 

We have seen the strong and almost fatal hold which the 
fear of ridicule had on his natural heart. Yet, from the mo- 
ment his stand was taken, although but a youth of sixteen, fear 
was at an end. A courage more fixed than that nf man, had 
taken possession of his breast. One of his first acts after con- 
fessing Christ, was to lire pare a written address to his school- 
mates, intended for the close of the session, in which he urfjes 
upon them the claims of Ohri.stianity. These were the same 
school mates, whose ridicule had a little before almost driven 
him to reject the Holy Ghost! In his address, he discusses the 
following causes, which induce irreligious men to postpone at- 
tention to the Gospel: "An unwarranted dependence on the 
general mercy of God; objections to the incomprehensible mys- 
teries contained in the Bible; and especially, the incomprehen- 
sibility of the doctrine of a Trinity; cavils against the number 
of sects into which Christians are divided, and their bickerings; 
and skeptical doubts of the truth of the Scriptures." These 
points are discussed, without striking originality indeed, but 
with a distinctness of thought, order and justice, most remark- 
able in a school boy. and the temper of the address is marked 
by a happy union of Christian boldness and affection. 

The same decision of religious character marked all his 
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('Iii-istian (-(jurse. His relifjion was now uvi'i-ylhinj;. His Bible 
was almost his only companion, am )n;t books. The fait that 
he leaiued so little of (.'hristianity through tlie colored auil 
somewhat distorted medium, in which it is [jresinteii by the 
prescriptive religious habits and expressions of even f^ood peo- 
ple, but drew his religinis ideas direct from the Word of God, 
under the teachings of the Hdly Spirit, may account for much 
of the excellence and symmetry of his religions charai tei. In 
all his intercourse with relatives and associates, in his amuse- 
ments and devotions, in everything, the desire to please (rod was 
uppermost. 

There yet exists a correspondence of cTusidernhle bulk, ex- 
tending through the five years of his I'uiversity course, and 
later, with two favorite female cousins. In these letters, the 
desire to benefit their souls and his own, is ever the prominent, 
almost the sole concern. The great topic is approached at one e. 
without squeamish circumlocutions, but with affectionate dig- 
nity and delicacy. His correspondents are continually reminded, 
that the chief aim and glory of a Christian friendship should 
be, to give and receive edification, hy the interchange of ex- 
jieriences and advice. He has n;) news or gossip to detail. Even 
from the tirst year of his Christian life, these letters show a 
depth of exjierience and a range and fullness of Christian 
knowledge, such as we would expect from a mature saint. Prom 
them and his brief diary, we learn with what punctuality and 
solemn diligence he engaged in the study of God's Word, search- 
ing his own heart, and secret [irayer, as the tirst great business 
of each day. 

We leam he declined living with a room mate during his 
second session, because his room mate the previous session, 
though amiable and moral, was unconverted; and his jiresence 
rohbed him of his regular hours for secret devotion. In this 
exigency he was accustomed to resort to .i wooded mountain 
hard by, for c )mmunion with God. And when, at the beginnin"' 
of his third session, he received into his room a young gentle- 
man like-minded to himself, who afterwards became a most in- 
timate Christian friend, an arrangement was made for retire- 
ment, a« well as daily social prayer. Prom this friend we learn 
that when the hour of secret prayer found him languid and in- 
disposed to devotion, instead of making such a state a pretext 
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for tile iiostijoneiiifut (if Hie diUv, he found in \t ;i iiowci-ful mo- 
tive for iis more dilifient performance. Howevei- fari^ued or 
overworked, lie would take his Bible and read and meditate till 
he eould biw his knees in the proper frame, saying that this 
languor and coldness were the very evidences that he needed 
fervent prayer at that special time. 

The first of January, 18;!4, he held a solemn review of the 
jiast year, and the state of his soul, and entered into a formal 
written covenant, to which his name is attached, engaging, with 
divine a.ssistance, to live a life of entire devotion. The form of 
covenant is marked as a quotation. Althougli ciinceived very 
much in the terms of the one given in Doddridge's Rise and 
ri-(ij;ress, for the young (Jhristian covenanting with (i.id, it is 
not copied thence; and the source from which it was taken is 
not known. Perhaps it is enough to say that it is couched in 
rerius of most devout and humble confession, ardent breath- 
ings after holiness, and adoring reverence of the divine perfec- 
tions. Though the subsequent diary sliows that those alterna- 
tions of strength aud weakness, joy and sorrow, were not wholly 
unknown to him, which are found in the experience of all em- 
inent saints, yet this era was no doubt a new starting point to 
his soul in its religious race. 

It is a characteristic fact that this diary, after having been 
punctually kept for several months, was discontinued. The 
ground assigned at its close was, that he began to susjiect him- 
self of coloring the statements of his feelings, from an involun- 
tary reference to their being some day seen by others, and he 
feared that thus his Christian sincerity might be corrupted! 

Such holy diligence in prayer, such singleness of aim and 
such watchfulness, could not fail of their reward. He seems 
to have lived in the habitual exercise of religiiins joy; and often 
his soul mounted up with wings like eagles. It is believed that 
from his conversion to the day of his death, no serious cloud 
ever overshadowed his assurance. He lived continually under 
the peaceful light of a sure hope! How fully was the truth 
verified, in his Christian courage, eoiisisfency and intense ac- 
tivity for (iod, "The joy of the Lord is your strength?" 

His position as a pious student among two hundred and 
fifty thoughtless young men, gave ample occasion to illustrate 
his Christian decision. But yet, this quality was so admirably 
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tempered with inodestv and kindness, that it secured, instead of 
enmity, almost uni\fi's;il respect. His mnnncr was quiet, sini- 
])le, and unobtrusive. His religion was never thrust u]».n tlie 
notice of any one; but wlien any assault was made upon his 
Iirin(i])li's. they were found iniiuovable. He was ol)li;;inn ro 
all, even ro the pnfane, wherever the sa(rih((j ot conscience 
was not asked for. So kindly and unidiarisaic was his demeanor, 
tliat many, then entirely irreligioirs, became warmly ••ittached 
lo him, and his usual collc},'e nann^ was "Xeishbor Sanii)Son." 
Vet, SO sincere w;is the respect for his principh's, a thonghtless 
and jjrotane student was heard once to remark, "1 cati't swear 
before >.'ei8hb jr Sampson"; adding that tln're was no other 
<"liristian student in the University to whom he would pay the 
tribute of such a si-lf-restraint. It is d')nbted whether a sin^'le 
taint, or one word (Iisr<'s])ectful to his religion, was ever •otfered 
him with malicious intent among all the hundreds of ungodly 
yonng men by whom lie was surrounded. 

Let this be an effectual lesson to every young person, who 
shall read I lie character of this man of Hod, never more to be 
held in bondage by the fear of reproach or ridicule. An honest. 
Christian courage commands the involuntary homage of the 
worst. It is weakiu'ss and inc(msistency which i)rovoke the 
gibe and sneer. Dr. Sampson was not jirBtecred from them by 
any of those brilliant poi)ular talents which dazzle the imagina- 
tion of young uieu; for his abilities were not then appreciated. 
He was regarded as a plain and uniiretending young man, 
whose cimduct was spotlessly ciMisisteiit, and whose Christiaji 
courage was unshakable. It was this which covered him, amidst 
the most heaven-daring sinners, with a sliield of affectionate 
respect. 

The next trait of his Christian character to be noted, was: 
His strict conscieutiiaisuess, Never have we known a Christian 
who seemed moi'e habitually to walk 

"As evi'r in his great task-master'.s eye." 

This conseientiousuoss w;is seen in the minutest pecuniary 
transactions, and in the serupnlous eare with which he used 
the interests and property of the Seminary, and of tliose who 
entrusted theii' concerns to him. Tliat word of our Lord was 
to him a living precept, "He that is faithful in that which is 
least, is faithful also iu much; and he that is unjust in the 
least, is unjust also in much." 
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Instances of his scrupulousness might be mentioned, which 
some niifiht almost regard as showing a "morbid conscience." 
We can only say — Would to Ciod that all his people were in- 
fected with the same disease. There was nothing morbid or 
exaggerated in his Christian character. On the ijntrary, uni- 
formity and good sense were its peculiar traits. 

As instances of his conscientiousnes-;, take the following: 

We find him determining that he cannot lend his notes of 
the professors' lectures (for he was a famous note taker) to fel- 
low students who studied them on the Sabbath. Although, in 
all other cases, unbounded in his kindness, where he had reason 
to believe that they would be so abused, he inflexibly exacted 
their return on Saturday. We find him, in every friendly letter, 
zealous to communicate some spiritual gift; and on his return 
from social visits, he frequently taxed himself with, unfaithful- 
ness, because he had been satisfied with the innocence of his 
social enjoyments, and had not enough watched for openings 
to speak for Christ. 

On a visit to his beloved Christian relatives in Albemarle, 
he not only seeks to do good to his cousins, but seized an op- 
portunity to "go into the kitchen at his grand-father's and talk 
with old aunt Betty, the eook, about Christ, his rishtediisness 
and atonement, our weakness and dependence on him, and the 
glorious prospects of the Christian, and encourage her to con- 
stant prayer. She thanked me for my advice; and said she re- 
joiced in the Lord, and prayed that the Lord would make me 
happy and useful. She said she was so glad that I had come 
and talked with her about Christ. How happy is it, to be with 
a Christian, whether white or black! How good is my God, 
who revealeth himself to the poor and the ignorant, that feel 
their need of him! While I talked with this kindred spirit, my 
own soul was quickened, and the tear of sympathy dropped 
down my cheek. The old woman cannot read. Lord bless her 
soul, and nive her grace, knowledge and true religion, with all 
its comforts. Let thy blessing rest on all with whom I con- 
versed about Christ." 

A few lines further we read this: 

"Was detained by rain longer than I intended. T'nrle 
Thornton lent me a horse to ride back. Conversed with the ser- 
vant who came with me, about the danger of his immortal soul; 
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endeavored to make plain to him the way of salvation, and 
shovifed him how reasonable it would be for <rod to cut him off 
in his sins, before he could repent. Lord bless him witli salva- 
tion." 

And this, reader, was not in the glow of a first love, nor in 
a season of religious excitement. He had been a professed 
Christian nearly three years. How many ministers of the gos- 
])el may feel rebuke from these examples of evangelical zeal in 
a young college student ! 

In a like diligent spirit we find bim performing each daily 
task, "as nnto God and not man,'' regulating his diet wit!h 
solemn Christian self-denial, because he found himself some- 
times indisposed, by partial exce.ss, to jjrayer and meditation, 
and exerting his influence for good over his comrades by every 
means. 

In his walks for recreation, he met with a plain but respec- 
table countryman, seriously inclined, though not a believer; and 
this casual acquaintance was iuii)roved, to set on foot a Sabbath 
school in the mountains, and to sefk the salvation of the far- 
mer and his wife, by repeated visits, and careful instruction. 

Wlien he had fullj- dedicated himself to the ministry, and 
to the foreign missionary wark, which, he then supposed, was 
to be his destination, he thrust aside obstacles to his great pur- 
jtose, with a heroic self-denial, which can never be known, un- 
til the day which reveals the secrets of all hearts. In all the 
domestic relations of his subsequent life, in the duties of fam- 
ily devotions, in his functions a* master and father, the inmate 
ot his household could clearly perceive that God was continual- 
ly before his eyes. As an officer of the Seminary he was ever 
at his post, with conscientious diligence. Xu sickness, which 
wa.s not extreme, could detain him fram his class room; and the 
first day of his last, fatal illness, he attempted to rise and at- 
tend to his classes, and only desisted from his purpose when 
literally overpowered by weakness. 

The Christian reader will hardly need to be told, that such 
a believer as is above portrayed, abounded in active exertions, 
and the labors if love for Christ and perishing souls. To ap- 
preciate the strength of this active principle in him, we must 
remember the modesty, the almost shrinking diffidence of his 
Christian character. A few instances of his zeal to do good 
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have already been mentioned. ^Vhen he went to the University 
of A'irginiii, tliere wa.s no chaiilain, nor religious observance of 
any kind. Occasional public wor-ship had been held jierhaps, 
by transient ministers of distinction; and the sound religious 
sentiment which disiinguishes the bulk of our people, was be- 
ginning to make iiself felt among the governors of the institu- 
tion; so that they were not unwilling to pay the tribute of some 
outward religious oliservance to this public opinion. Wot)U 
after Dr. S.imp.sju went there, the Kev. Mr. Hamet, a .Metho- 
dist minister of great fluency, and popular rhetorical jiowers,, 
preached in (Charlottesville; and the most thoughtless students 
were fascinated with his abilities. Advantage was taken uf 
tliis, to introduce a permanent chaplain, and Mr. Hamet was the 
llpst who filled that office. Tlie chaplain is usually selected by 
the faculty, with some conference with influential ministers ot 
his own denomination, and is supported wholly by a voluntary 
subscription among the professors, students and other residents. 
He is chosen alternately from one ot the four leading denomina- 
tions, Methodist, ISaptist, Eiiiseopal and I'resbyttrian; and 
served at first one, but now two years. \)v. Sampson was very 
active in supporting this new enterprise, and gave valuable aid 
to Mr. llamet, though his short stay in that oftice promised no 
very valuable religious results. He was succeeded by men of 
a more evangelical lype; and to them all Dr. .Sampson was a 
right hand, during his stay at the University, whatever their 
denomination. He was also the most active agent in originat- 
ing the first Sabbath school in the University, and was its su- 
perintendent. We arc assured by an eminent citizen, who was 
then a child in one of the families connected with the institu- 
tion, that he wa« taught in this Sabbath school by Dr. Samiismi, 
and there received his first saving impressions. The first pri- 
vate prayer meeting among the pious students of the I'niver- 
.sity was equally indebted to his agency for its mainleuance. 
It met every Sabbath evening; and we find in his short diary 
frequent references to his enjoyment of its Christian commun- 
ion, and to his having addressed a word of exhortation to his 
brethren there. 

The following sentences, communicated by the Rev. Dr. 
White, who was pastor of the Tharlottesville church from the 
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spring (if ls.'^)(i lu 1848, hapiiily express the position which Dr. 
Sampson then held there: 

"Mv ai-iiuiiintance with Dr. Sampson commenced in the 
spring of IS.'Sfi. He was then just closing his course at the 
University of Virginia; and jn the 4th of July of that year, he 
took the degree of M. A. with great credit. The South Plains 
church then embraced the Prestiyterians living in the Univer- 
sity and Charlottesville. There were not more than sixteen 
members living at these places. On my arrival, he called on me, 
and although very modest, yet convinced me in one short in- 
terview, that he was a youth of no ordinary talents and piety. 
He was then, I should suppose, about twenty years of age — be- 
tween tweuty-one and twenty-two. He entered with great in- 
terest into conversation on the subject of religion; and had evi- 
dently thought and prayed much for the prosperity of T'ion. 
He gave me more information respecting the condition of the 
church, and both said and did more to cheer me in the work 
1 was about to undertake, than any one witli whom I met. I 
well remember the first attempt I made to have evening service 
in the dirty and dilapidated church. When I reached the house, 
I found it was neither lighted nor unlocked. As I stood in front 
of the building with half a dozen others, none of whom seemed 
to know what to do in this great emergency, Sampson came up, 
acciiiipanied liy several of his fellow students from the Uni- 
versity. I was on the ]H>int of abandoning the undertaking in 
despair, when he, with his accustomed quicknt>ss and energy, 
said, 'Don't go yet — I'll see what can be done." He hurried 
away, and very simu returned with camiles in one hand, and 
Ihe means of lighting them in the other — entered the house by 
raising one of the windows, and s ion had the chnrch opened, 
lighted, and ready for service. I preached to just one dozen 
hearers, and found no little help in doing so from the part he 
had acted. 

"Through his whole course at the University, he was as 
much distinguished for his firmness as for liis modesty, and as 
eminent for his piety as for his scholarship and talents. My 
impression is, that he established the first Sabliath school ever 
taught, and the fii'^it prayer meeting ever held in the Univer- 
sity. I am sure he took a very active part in both these depart- 
ments of benevolent and Christian effort. 
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"A few weeks before he graduated, the lamented Professor 
Davis said tj me, with a very sad ex]iression of countenance, 
•We are about to lose Sampson; and a sad hiss it will t)c to the 
I'nivei-sitv. With a modesty and resci-ve seldom, if e\'er, equal- 
ed, he comhiucs a firmness of purpose, and an openness and eii- 
ers.v in seeking to check evil and do good, which have made 
him a great blessing to the wlule institution. His influence over- 
all classes of ])ersons is astonishing. Has your church no more 
such young men to send to us? The University might well af- 
ford to furnish any number of such with their board and tuition 
gratis.' 

"I have always believed that the course he pursued and 
the influence he exerted contributed immensely 1 1 the great 
change which, from that time, began to take place in the re- 
ligiDus character of that institution. My connectiira with him 
there ceased after some two or three months. In a ])leasant 
interview with him just before he left, he said to me, 'I must 
preach the Gos])el. or die in the attemjit.' He left in the state 
of mind indicated by this remark; and y m know the rest." 

We cannot refrain from adding the closing paragraphs of 
Dr. White's remarks concerning him. though more confidential 
in their t(me, and not relating to the subject immediately before 
us. His words give a touching and truthful picture of the im- 
])ression made by the I'lvely (christian simplicity and modesty 
of his demeanor: 

"He spent two or three days with nie, and jircached twice 
for me during the summer preceding his death. The iuqircs 
sion he made both upon my congregation and family, was of the 
most salutary and pleasing kind. His meekness and gentleness, 
his freedom from all ostentation and reserve, won the confi- 
dence of the youngest member of my household. Sd much so, 
th.it for weeks and months afterwards, his visit was frequently 
/neniiimed at my fireside, as an event to be remembered witn 
mingled emotions ')f pleasure and pain. With pleasure, because 
we enjoyed the privilege of entertaining him; and with i)ain, 
because we feared we should never enjoy this high privilege 
again. When this fear was realized by the announcement of 
his death, the deepest gloom passed over my family circle, and 
tears were shed that we should see his face no more." 

If every pious student and other young Christian were thus 
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diligent in duing good, how different would be the a.s])L'tt of 
(»nr churches and colleges. What a new impression of the sol- 
cimi reality and urgency of the work of redemption would re- 
]ilace in the minds of their thoughtless associates, that unreal 
and di'eamy idea which they now entertain! 

At the Union Seminary, which Dr. Sampson joined the fall 
after he left the University, his Christian activity was similar. 
X(i man was farther than he from that misplaced zeal, which 
aspires to do the work of an evangelist, while still a student, 
at the expense of a student's proper duties. In preparation for 
the class room, in punctual attention to the routine of his du- 
ties, in accurate scholarship, he was among the foremost. But 
to do good was one of the recreations of his leisure hours. Dur- 
ing a season of religious interest, which visited the College in 
the immediate neighborhood of the Seminary, be, wdth others, 
labored much in a modest way; and some of the subjects of that 
work, if ever they attain to that blessed world where we believe 
he now is, will have occasion to acknowledge their debt to bis 
wisdom and love, to all eternity. 

As soon as he was licensed to preach tbe Gospel, by tbe 
Presbytery of East Hanover, he began to abound in evangelical 
labors, which, t9 his death, were increasingly acceptable to 
the churches. Besides the labors of his vacations, in bis native 
county, and others at a distance from the Seminary, he preached 
statedly at different times, in the College and Farmville church- 
es, at Guinea in the connty of Cumberland, Charlotte court- 
house, Walker's, Forest and Appomattox churches in the coun- 
ty of Prince Edward. Some of these labors were wholly gratui- 
tous. For a considenible period, his stated labors not being 
inoi-e urgently needed in any of the churches of convenient ac- 
cess, he preached regularly to a congregation of colored people, 
fr)r no other reward than the pleasure of doing good. 

Another marked trait of his Christian character was the 
uniformity and healthfulness of his devotional spirit. While 
his private habits in this matter were covered with a sacred 
veil, which none dared to attempt to lift — drawn alike by the 
reverence and the modesty of his spirit — his profiting was so 
outwardly evident to all, that no one could doubt bis diligence 
in the closet. While his brief diary laments occasional spiritual 
declensions, there is reason to believe that he never knew what 
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it was lo lose the assurance df liope; and that the flame of devo- 
tion bnined iu him with a glow unusually steady. In public, 
his ]iia\('is were eniineutlv editVinj;' t:i believei's, marked li,y 
scri])tni'al tune, humble siueei'ity, ai)])i'ojiriateness and eom]ii'e- 
liensi\('uess. ]{ut to kno\y the sweetness of his spirit of jirayei' 
tnlly, one must have enjoyed the jjrivilene of beinj; an inmate 
of his house and frequentinjj' his domestic altar. Family pray- 
ers were, iu his house, no hurried, uunieanin<T form. Tlie whole 
air and t me of the exercise showed dee]) sincerity and earnest- 
ness. After a daily catechising of children and servants, tiiu 
reading of the ^\'ord of (!od, and a hynui of |iraise. he boweil 
his knees with a com])oseil awe and serinnsness, which seemed 
to communicate ilself to all the circle. What deep sincerity, 
what discrimination and justice, what point, what fullness, 
what grave tendeiness characterized those ]n-ayers. as he 
brought bef )re the throne of grai'e his household — his children, 
his servants, his relatives, his brethren in Christ, the Seminary, 
the church, and tlie whole interests of a ])erishing worldl To 
those who were so liappy as to be often present, it was not diffi- 
(ailt to believe that these services would leave their calm and 
holy savor u])on the spirit, llimuglrjut all the toils and cares of 
the day, like "the dew upon Heron, and as the d(nvs that de- 
scended upon the nu)untains of Ziou." 

His religious princijiles were strikingly illustrated also. Iiy 
the manner in which he felt the call t i the ministry. 

As has been already indicated, his definite i)uriiose wa,s 
fixed, iu this matter, during liis reo'idence at the Tniversity. It 
was formed in the face of the strongest influences .ind the most 
brilliant allurements to more worldly and ambitions ])ursnits. 
H.> h.is left on record the great benefit which he received in this 
res|iect, as well as iu others, from the ]5iogra]ihy of James 
IJrainerd Taylor, edited by Dr. John H. Kite. The principles 
illustrated in the life jf that devoted young Christian bad a 
poiverful influence in fixing his resolution to coirsecrate him 
self to the work of |ireacliiug the (jos|iel. ]{ut this jiurjiose be- 
gan to dawn in his soni from the very beginning of his Cliris- 
tiau life. On one occasion the writer asked him, what were the 
time and means f ir bringing the claims of the miulstry home to 
his conscience. He answered, "There never was a time, in my 
Christian life, when I did not feel the claims of the ministry.'' 
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In reply to the question, liow this ua.s. he continued, "I simply 
reasoned thus: I had siven myself wholly np tu *iod, to be 
used fur his highest glory, and if lie neeileil nie )n(]st in the work 
of the ministry, as seem-ed evciy way ]jrjbable, as a thing of 
course I was bound to be a minister." 

His settled purpose, during a large part of his Universit\ 
and Seminary caur.se, was, to prepar(f himself thoroughly for 
the work of a translator in sonic iniiiortant foreign mission. He 
was led to this puri)ose by his success and accuracy as a lin- 
guist, and hi^ humble estimate of his own taleuls, and his ca- 
pacities for public s])eaking. He seems tu have thought that 
he was deficient in all iliose more brilliaiir gifts, which secure 
success in the pulpit; that his only laleut was a patience, dili- 
gence and accuracy, which wjuld make him a correct scholar, 
and that this humble talent he could bet;! use for his master's 
glory, in the unobtrusive drudgery of rendering God's Word 
into the tongue of smne I'agau people. With this object, he 
devoted himself most diligently to languages, drilled and cul- 
tivated his iniud as thoroughly aj; possible in his pie])aratoiy 
course, and, in the Seminary, mastered us thoruuglily as i)i)ssi- 
ble the languages ot the Siii])tures. Hut his master thought 
not SJ. When his Seminary course was but two-thirds done, 
he called him. by his I'rovideuce and the voice of his church, 
to a responsible work at home; and speedily rewarded his hum- 
ble fidelity, by giving him fame and iuBueme in the pulpit, of 
which he had judged himself unworthy. 

Now, here is a h'sson for those young t 'hrisriaus. who make 
a lack of special capacity f jr speaking or of similar qualifica- 
tious, their pretext for declining the claims of the ministry. This 
servant of God had a sincere distrust of lii^ own capacities: but 
with a heart consecrated with eiiual sincerity to his Saviour's 
servic-e, he humbly offered himself to the work, to do what he 
could, believing that Cjd wduld acce])t him according to that 
wl.ich he had, and not according to that which he had not. Yea, 
anil he was accepted; and not only used his scholastic accuracy 
fo:- the service of God in a high and honorable s]ihere, but be- 
came one of the most admired and impressive preachers of the 
land. 

Young Christian, if thy self-distrust is genuine, go thou 
and do likewise. But if it is feigned, remember that "all things 
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ni'e iiiikod and opened unto tlie eves nf liiin rtitli wlioni we 
luivc to dd." 

Our iioi-n-nitnre wonld lie recognized by all the friends of 
Dr. Saui]>sou as inconijilete, if we omitted tliose wliieli were, 
to all, liis niosi ibvinns traits: iniJilestv and disiiiferestedness. 
One of his nuisl failhful friends was aeeirstunied to say of him, 
"If lirother Sani]>son has a fault, it is that he is ((jo modest.'" 
This virtue was ini|iressed npon his social demeanor, upon all 
liis acts of c,)nscienrions decisi<]n, and upon his depiirtment in 
all the conrts of the chnrcli. There, he was usually a respectful 
listener, and a rare and brief speaker. When his sen.se of the 
iuijiortance of a measure called him out, his remarks were 
direct, Incid and weighty, and ottered with an air which showed 
that he shrunk from occupying the time and attention of the 
body longer than was unavoidable. Self-display and self-seek- 
ing were ideas which none that knew him assTcialed with his 
name. Always eslimating his own talents and knowledge be- 
low their rcLil worth, he rather shrank from promotion than 
sought it. He waited for the call of bis brethren and ProTJ- 
dence; and il is believed that there never existed a ease, in 
which he consented to lift a finger, directly or indirectly, to 
jiriimote his own advaueeuient, even by honorable means. Be- 
fore he became a student (jf divinity, he refused very flattering 
offers of literary employment, not inconsistent with clerical du- 
ties. And after he engaged in the service of the Seminary, and 
received the assurances of his brethren that they judged his 
labors essential to the cause of C^oii in that inslitutioii, no in- 
conveniences in his jHist. and no advantages offered from wilh- 
out, weighed a feather towards leaving it. Dniing this time, 
several offers of employment, such as ])rofes.sorshiiis, more lu- 
crative, ,ind not unworthy of a Christian minister, were made 
to him. His answer always was, that <iod seemed to have work 
f;ir him t<i do where he was; and as long as this waK so. he had 
no light to leave it for any increase of his ])ersonal comforts ar 
emoluments. Meantime, those emoluments were so stinted for 
many years, in consefjuence of the financial embarrassments of 
the Seminary, as scarcely to afford the means -if comfortable 
sut)sistence. T'p to his formal election to the professorship in 
which he died, while he |ierfornied the full duties of a professor 
in fact, and was acknowledged by all to be second to no one in 
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the value of his labors, he leueived less than two-thii'ds of the 
eiiKilniiieiits belongiBg to the office of a professor ib this insti- 
tution. This cantinued for ten yeai-s — years of activity, and 
^;i'Owiu)i reputation and usefulness — second to none of the years 
of his life. When he left his post temporarily, to iniiirove his 
kuowledfie and health in Europe, the directors of the Seminary 
eoiitiuned ij him this inadequate salary during his absence — 
feelin;;' that liis tour wa^, in fact, in the service of the SeuL- 
inary, and that tliis was no more than a just reparation for the 
unavoidable scantiness of his previous compensation. But 
even tliis he declined to retain, and refunded it to the Seminary 
after liis return, in annual installments. So that the last year 
of his life may be xaid to be the only one in which he received 
the full salary which he had all along deserved. Yet in re- 
funding this sum, he considered himself as repaying a debt, and 
not conferring a gift. 

A very few years before his death he came into possession 
of a part of his ample patrimony, and then his benefactions in- 
creased with his ability. His donations to the Seminary and to 
other institutions of public interest, were bestowed with a 
generous hand. 

His conscientiousness in the use of wealth, might well be 
imitated by many other Christians. Whether his circumstances 
were scanty or affluent, he was simple in his tastes, unostenta- 
tious in his jierson, and economical from principle. In accord- 
ance with the general system of all his habits, he kept an exact 
account of all expenditures — a thing which is, indeed, a neces- 
sary foundation for the proper practice both of Christian lib- 
erality and Christian economy. He was economical only in or- 
der to have the means to be liberal. His Christian hospitality 
was overflowing; and it was truly the hospitality of a Chris- 
tian minister, designed not for its own display, but for the be- 
stowal of comfort on others. To every good cause he gave, al- 
ways with the heart, and when his means became ample, with 
the hand of a prince. It was one of the secrets which his Chris- 
tian modesty never revealed, that he kept a strict account be- 
tween himself and God, in which all sources of income were 
stated with scrupulous exactness, and a fixed and liberal por- 
tion of the sum was set apart to almsgiving; and this account 
was balanced with as much regularity as his bank book. Mean- 
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tiiiU', lie was nut witlioiit tlie pretext, wliicli iiiiiuy pi-ofessoi-s of 
relisiiiii find fur stinting tlieir liberalil y, in the claims of a grow- 
ing family. 



CIIAI'TER III. 



Dr. Sampsoi) as a Student. Wise and Resolute Plan. Thoroughness. 
Intense Application. His Scholarship— Its Range and .\ccurac3'. 

The third general tujiii- pruiiused to the reader, will lie the 
liabit.s of study and schohir.ship of Dr. Sampson. A brief state- 
ment of hi.-; methodical and thiirough system of study has al- 
ready been made. It nuiy perhaijs be said with truth, that the 
(Uily peculiar indication of talent, which the beginning of his 
.scholastic life gave, was the wise and resolute plan of study 
which he set before himself, and ])ursued from the first, with 
all the determination of his character. For surely, such wise 
determination is a talent — it i.s a trait of mental and moral 
greatness — and ime rare and invaluable in a stripling of six- 
teen. He .seems to have beg\in his collegiate course with a 
fixed reference to the greatest ultimate benefit. "While he was 
a most punctual and laborious student, exact in all collegiate 
duties, allowing himself, for year.s, only six hours in bed, and 
but a scanty season for recreation, he did not fall into the 
temptation which overthrows so many at the University of Vir- 
ginia. This is the ambition to run rapidly over the course, by 
an extraordinary and spasmodic exertion, and thereby to excite 
admiration, and to pass speedily into the duties of active life. 
Dr. Sampson's course, on the contrary, was long and deliberate, 
covering five years. Many distinguished citizens, who were his 
fellow students, state that he was at tirst only known as "an 
excellent student," of good sense and accurate habits; 'out that 
with every session, the appreciation of his abilities and learning 
increased. He seems to have jjracticed, fr(nn .the first, the wis- 
dom so rare- in youth, of leaving nothing behind unmastered, of 
never weakening the accuracy of his faculties and perceptions 
by half prepared tasks, and half understood views. His schol- 
arship was matured and digested, as he progressed. And this 
character was found eminently in all his subsequent acquisi- 
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tions. It has been said that, as a Seminary student, he showed 
equal diligence and method. As a professor, his diligence was 
great, and his toll in study exc-essive, until increasing infirmi- 
ties compelled liini to relax his labors. It is well remembered 
by some of his pupils, that once, when taking a class over the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, which he had gone over more than once 
before, he spent, on an average, thirty hours of active study on 
each lesson, in additional preparation. But alas! here the in- 
tensity of his zeal reached its crisis. This was the last year of 
his firm, unbroken health; and henceforth, "while the spirit was 
willing, the flesh was weak." 

If all our young ministry was inspired with such zeal, how 
glorious would be the result? Perhaps the number might be 
increased by those who, like our lamented brother, would have 
to say of themselves, "The zeal of thy bouse hath consumed 
me," and whose premature loss the church would bemoan just 
as their harvest of usefulness was beginning. But would not 
this spirit endue the ministry of reconciliation with an influ- 
ence, a weight, a might, a glory, w^hich would be cheaply pur- 
chased, even at so precious a cost? A costly price hath our 
Zion paid for this example, which she now offers to her young 
ministers, to teach them what is rhe diligence they should exer- 
cise! May God forbid that it should be lost on them. Happy is 
that man who falls at the high noon of his career, and on the 
spring tide of his success, at his post of duty; but happier is he 
who can so temper a burning activity with a holy prudence, and 
so avoid both a corroding sluggishness and a rash over exer- 
tion, as to rise brightly to the meridian of his powers, and then 
decline gently towards their serene evening, and thus to bless 
the church both with his earlier strength and his riper ex- 
perience. 

By sueh system and diligence. Dr. Sampson became one of 
the best educated men of our counhy. In all the departments 
of letters he was able, above the average. His knowledge of 
systematic theology was profound and extensive. Of church 
history he retained a knowledge far superior to that which most 
young ministers bring to their ordination, although his depart- 
ment called him away from these studies; and he was accus- 
tomed to complain that his memory was treacherous with re- 
gard to those of its stores which he had no opportunity to re- 
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view. His mastery of Latin and Greek, and of most of the po- 
lite languages of modern Europe, would have abundantly quali- 
fied him for the highest posts of instruction in Amerioa. To- 
say that it was suc-h as becomes a well educated minister, would 
he utterly inadequate to the truth. But his ripest acquiremenis 
were in the Hebrew literature and the exposition of the Scrip- 
ture. Here, as is well known, he was pre-eminent for tliDrongli- 
ness, accuracy and philosophical arrangement. While there 
may be many who possess an equal familiarity with tliese de- 
partments of learning, it may be safely asserted that, as a Jeach- 
er of Hebrew, there was not bis superior on our continent. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Charaoteriatios as a Teacher. Tact. Vivacity. Earnestness. Patience 
Intercourse with Pupils. Hebrew Prelections. 
This naturally suggests another subject of remark — his 
character as an instructor. In bis practical skill as a teacher, 
was bis peculiar value to the church of our day; for as a mas- 
ter of the art of communicating knowledge, he was, in our view, 
unrivaled. It was not that his lectures presented those grand 
savings which electrify for the moment, nor that any one of 
his efforts produced on the pupil an impress of pre-eminent tal- 
ent — but there was just the combination of that justness of 
mind, steady animation, thorough knowledge, patience and 
tact, which gave the highest skill in teaching, both as it is a 
trade and as it is a science. He was equal to it<< profoundest 
researches. He shunned none of its most irksome drudgeries. 
One of the foundation stones of his success was his own indis- 
putable scholar.ship. No man ever passed through one of his 
classes without a profound and admiring conwction of this. 
Another was in his unfailing animation and vivacity of mind, 
which was so keen, even on subjects usually esteemed dry, as 
to seem unaccountable to many. The exertion of voice and 
body which he unconsciously employed, when thoroughly 
warmed to his work, was often the subject of playful remark 
between him and bis colleagues. This animation communicat- 
ed itself to bis pupils — so that usually their highest diligence 
was exerted in bis department, though it was one not most at- 
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tractive to all minds. But to this result another quality, which 
is invaluable to the teacher, also contributed. This was the 
energy of his own will, which pressed on towards the objects 
of his exertiDn with an impetus which swept all along with it, 
and communicated its own life to the most sluggish. In every 
act of his in the class room, there was expressed the idea of 
work; and all who frequented it soon felt instinctively that it 
was not the place for loitering. It might be said that his 
watchword was thoroughness. With an admirable patience, he 
expounded his subject so as to make it luminous to the weak- 
est eye; and if his questions revealed the fact that there was 
still some one who did not fully comprehend, he would resume 
his explanation, and repeat in varied forms, till his ideas were 
thoroughly mastered. Out ai this habit, and the propensity of 
his mind to thorough work, probably grew that which might 
have been considered his prominent fault as an instructor. His 
explanations sometimes degenerated into excessive amplifica- 
tion, which became wearisome to those whD had given him a 
moderate degree of attention from the beginning; and he thus 
unduly protracted his prelections. 

His interc-ourse with his pupils was marked by a happy 
union of modest dignity, which repelled improper encroach- 
ments, and cordial, ingenuDus kindness, which conciliated con- 
fidence. In his presence, each one felt that there was a sim- 
plicity and candor which set the stamp of reality on every kind 
attention. It is believed that there is not one of his pupils who 
did not feel for him not only respect, but warm affection; and 
many can join in the sad words ai one who remarked, when 
speaking of his death, "Well, I never expect to meet with an- 
other minister of the Grospel, whom I shall love and revere as 
I did that man." Often it was a subject of wonder to his col- 
leagues, how so much affection could be retained frDm those 
towards whom he exercised so much fidelity in admonishing. 

The distinctive traits of his expository instructions may 
perhaps be described as justice of thought, neatness, and im- 
partiality of mind. He believed the plenary inspiration of the 
Scriptures. His sduI loved their spiritual truths; and often 
in the lecture room he soared away from the dry dissection ot 
words and propositions, into regions of devout meditation, and 
made his class'forget for the time the exercises of the head, in 
the nobler exercises of the heart. 
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It was in his Hebrew prelections tliat his mental excel 
lence shone most distiniilv. He had applied the broadest prin- 
ciples of ftviiioldsy to the elements of this language, in a man- 
ner original and iihilosdiihical; and had thus reduced them ru 
an irder which, so far as we know, is nor equaled bv any pub- 
lished grammar. His lectures unfolded the. Hebrew etyiiiolo!,',v 
with a lucid order, beauty and simplicity, which cnuld not fail 
to delight every intelligent learner. Indeed, if we may be per- 
mitted to introduce our own judgment, after freiiuenting the 
halls of three sejiarate institutions of learning, and sitting under 
Slime of the most gifted and learned men whi have appeared ou 
this side of the Atlantic, Dr. Sauiiison's lectures uu the Hebrew 
language, and S(ime other departments, seem to us the most 
philosophical, the most complete, /he best teaching to which we 
ever listened. Xime who attended his prelecti ins on the canon 
of Scripture (of which there remains a brief siiccimen in his 
"University Lecture") will forget the masterly nature of the ar- 
gument there constructed. It is one not servilely coiried ,ir coni- 
jiiled from jirevious writers, but constructed on his own plan. 
He has there built, upm a foundation of adamant, a structure 
whose ribs of steel are knit together with the strength of mathe- 
matical denidustration. Xo part is wanting, and every part is 
in its exact place. It stands totve teres et rotundus, impen- 
etrable everywhere to refutation. 

Alas! that there remain no jiermanent records of most of 
these invaluable instruc-tions, except in the scanty and scat- 
tered notes of his papils. In his later years. Dr. Sampson re- 
gretted often that he had not found time to fix upon paper more 
of his course of instruction. But such was his unambitious and 
self-sacrificiug spirit, that he always yielded to the urgent de- 
mands of the present, and preferred the thorough performance 
of his duties to his classes, to the gathering of those fruits of 
his researches, which would have promoted the fame of his au- 
thorship. He said, that if he became an author, he must be a 
less diligent teacher. There was not time t9 be, thoroughly, 
both at once. And he preferred rather to leave his record writ- 
ten on the minds and hearts of the rising ministry of onr Syn- 
ods, where it might be fruitful in the enlightening of souls, than 
in volumes which would hand down his name to future ages. 
But besides this, he was cut down just when the fruits of his 
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arduous studies were coming to their rich maturity. Had he 
lived to old age, he might have gathered some of them into 
boolcs, for the benefit of a wider and more remote circle. 



CHAPTER V. 



Dr. Sampson as a Preacher. Simplicity of Style. Logical Arrange- 
ment. Elevation of Thought. Steadily advancing Reputation. Les- 
son of Encouragement to young Divines. 

The reader will almost be able to surmi.se, fr im wliat has 
uciw been .said, the character of his preaching. It exhibited al- 
wn.ys the Iiuid order, and the animation of mind which marked 
everything which he produced. His tiH.st sei-mons rose to a 
grade of excellence which is seldom displaved in any part of 
the church. And it was an excellence which was most appre- 
ciated by the most cultivated and mature minds. Whilst there 
were other prcaclier.s, who would be more sought after b.v the 
masses, he was preferred bv the men of tliought and acquire- 
ment. His plans of discussion were marlied by a just and oom- 
])rehensive view, which showed both the profound theologian, 
and the ripe biblical scholar, who had drunk deep into the spirit 
of the Word Df (lod. His propo.silidus were usually stated witli 
singular accuracy and beauty of language; but it was a beauty 
rather logical than theoretical, rather chaste than florid. In 
deed, his whole method of discussion wore an appearance of 
directness, too severe to admit of any license of ornament, i'et, 
in the judgment of all those wlio are capable of appreciating a 
felicitous purity and aptness of language, and thoughts of vig- 
orous symmetry, many passages in his sermons rose tD the high- 
est grade of eloquence, coupled as they were with his genuine 
fervor and Are. His preaching was rich in matter, and emin- 
ently scriptural, such as is best fitted to feed the spiritual mind. 
It was always remarkable for its elegance and elevation, which 
were never tarnished by anything coarse in allusion, ludicrous 
in association, or bungling in structure. But it was, the least 
of all men's, a finical elegance. It was rather that of an ener- 
getic and lofty simplicity. That men of strictly scholastic 
training and pursuits should excel in the particular work of 
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i.xf iiulpit, is rather the exception; but he was certainly one of 
the most brilliant of these exceptions. By the intelligent public 
his preaching was even as highl3' esteemed as his professional 
labors were by intelligent students. 

This fact is dwelt on, because it contains most instructive 
encouragement to all beginners in the pulpit work. When Dr. 
Sampson first began to preach, he was far from being an easy 
or impressive speaker. His first attempts had little to com- 
mend them, except that excellence of composition which was 
the unavoidable result of his thorough training and good mind. 
He labored under a constraint and embarrassment, painful to 
himself and his hearers. His voice was not modulated, and his 
gesture was scant and unformed. But every effort showed im- 
provement; and a few years of diligent exertion placed him in 
the front rank of impressive, pungent and fervent pulpit ora- 
tors. His voice became resonant and musical; his action digni- 
fied and energetic. 

Such an example should effectually remove the discourage- 
ments of those who suppose they are deficient in pulpit gifts; 
and it should teach all to feel their responsibility to set up for 
themselves a high standard of excellence, and to be satisfc^d 
with no dull mediocrity in sacred oratory. Provided they have 
good sense and diligence, let them not persuade themselves 
that the road is clased up to them, which leads to the higher 
grades of excellence in this art. The things by which Dr. Samp- 
son was enabled so thoroughly to overcome his original de- 
fects, were undoubtedly these: First, there was his superior 
scholarship, which gave him mental furniture, and supplied 
the best material upon which to build a style. Had he not 
been a superior scholar, had his mind not been thoroughly 
drilled an;'' invigorated by its inner training, his early manner 
would ■ •' r have been improved into one so eminently good. 
Next, ijiould be mentioned the modesty, humility and ingen- 
uousness of his Christian character. He learned to preach 
well, because he aimed to preach not himself, but Jesus Christ. 
Those words of our Saviour proved strictly true, in their ap- 
plication to his understanding of the art of expressing reli- 
gious truth; "If thine eye be single, thy whole body shall be 
full of light." His eye was single. His prevailing purpose was 
to show forth the way of life: and his taste was not perverted, 
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nor his manner poisoned, by the itchings of CDnceit, or the am- 
bition for display. And, in the third place, he was diligent. 
Not only did he preach much, "in season and out of season," 
but he preached with careful and laboriDus preparation, .^nd 
where there is a natural substratum of good sense, unfettered 
by any physical defect, these means will usually be sufficient 
tD overcome any amount of iucipient diflBculties or failures, and 
to make any man, if not an orator of the first rank, an impres- 
sive and pleasing speaker. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Intellectual Traits. Genius and Talent. Symmetry. Analytic Faculty. 
Imagiuatiou. Memory. Candid Estimate of his Powors. 

It is in the life and acts of a man that the faculties and 
traits of his mind make themselves known to others. Conse- 
quently, the preceding exhibition of Dr. Sampson's character 
as a scliolar, teacher and preacher, is also a portraiture, in some 
sense, Df his intellect. No more is necessary, therefore, than 
to sum up the whole with a few general remarks. Dr. Sampson 
could not be called a genius. He was what is far better — a 
man of high talent. His mind presented nothing that was sa- 
lient or astonishing. But this was not so much because there 
was not power, as because it was power symmetrically develop- 
ed. His was just one of those excellent minds, which grDW 
most, and longest, by good cultivation. In wide and adven- 
turous range, his speculative powers were not equal to those 
of some other men; but in power of CDrrect analysis, in sound- 
ness of judgment and logical perspicacity, he was superior to 
all we have ever known, except a very few. Indeed, when a 
speculative subject was fully spread out before his mind for 
consideration, his conclusions seemed to be guided by a pene- 
tratiDn and justness of thought almost infallible. This con 
sideration was deliberate; and his decision was very rarely ex 
pressed with haste, or even with promptitude. Hence his writ- 
ings and conversation never exhibited any of that paradox, or 
that bold novelty and dangerous originality, which are too of- 
ten mistaken for greatness. His talents, if they had less to 
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awaken an empty astonishment and admiration, were far safer, 
more reliable and more u-iefiil. It was bard for anything so- 
phistical or unsatisfactory to escape detection under his stead.y 
gaze. He was particularly 'free from lliat comnion fault of 
many minds of large iji'asp: the adopting of major ])r(:ii)osili ms 
so large that they will contain the conclusion which the reason- 
er desires to derive from them; but at the same time so shadowy 
that they contain he knows not how much more. 

In his powers of arrangement, he wns undoubtedly super- 
ior to any man we have ever known. In his mind, the elements 
of thought seemed to group themselves always, and sjiontan- 
eously, into the most philosophical order possible, with a regu 
larity like that of the atoms of limpid water, when they crystal- 
lize into transparent ice. 

The efforts of Dr. Sampson's imagination were rather of 
that kind which Mr. Macaulay describes in Sir Jame.-; Macin- 
tosh. They consisted not so much in the original gr3uping of 
elements into new, but lifelike forms, as in selecting appro- 
priate forms already shaped out, from the stores of a well fur- 
nished memory. In those severer exercises of the imagina- 
tion, which are required in mathematical thought and in the 
bodying forth of scientific conceptions, this faculty was em- 
inently distinct and vigorous. But in its more poetic exercises 
it wdH limited. His power of calling up that species of illus- 
tration which is flowing and graceful, was scanty; and wliil-e 
the operations of his faculties, especially in lecturing and 
preacliing, were unusually fervent, it was rather, so far as it 
was not spiritual, the dry heat, if we may so term it. of intel- 
lectual animation, than the glow of genial fancies. And yet, 
there were a few occasions on which he showed a high measure 
of the graphic or pictorial power; which might indicate that 
this faculty was rather disused by him than lacking in him. 
Another of his mental peculiarities has been already hinted: his 
almost impracticable honesty. He could never be induced to 
accept a proposition unless it wholly commended itself to his 
mind as true. His memory was most retentive, for all thingfs 
which were arranged in it by any logical association; but for 
things sole, or merely verbal, it was sometimes treacherous. 

Upon the whole, cimsidering the admirable justness and 
perspicacity of hig mind, its vigor and accuracy in analysis, its 
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wondeiful r:\i>:\city for philosophical arrangement, and the en- 
c'lgv of its i)ui-p().ses, he might have been truthfully called a 
man of nvcnt powers. The symmetry of those powers, his mod- 
esty in their display, the very accuracy of thought which re- 
inessed all those paradoxical brilliancies that catcli the ad- 
miration of the ci'owd, forbid that he should be promptly ap- 
preciated. Hence his proper grade will probably only be as- 
signed him by those who, like the writer, liad opportunities to 
contemplate his mental powers deliberateh'. But it is his de- 
liberate judgment — a judgment formed matureh', in advance 
or that warm personal attachment which he will ever esteem 
one of the chief blessings and honors of his life, that Dr. Samp- 
son, for his particular work, possessed capacities unsurpassed 
by any man which our country has produced, and equaled by 
very few. Happy would it have been for our churches if they 
had fully known his worth. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Failure of Health. Fluctuations of Disease. Flattering Hopes. In- 
creased Diligence. Dr. Sampson's last Sermon. Final Attack. Con- 
cern of the whole Community. Prayer in Presbytery. Dying Exer- 
cises. 

In the early spring of 1S;4G. Dr. Sampson's ill health began 
with a terrible pleuri.sy; which was immediately provoked by 
fatigue and exposure in preaching the <'iaspel, but doubtless 
■owed its more remote origin to the prostration of vital energy. 
produced by the intense application we have described above. 
After imminently threatening his life, this disease was sub- 
dued, but it did not lea'-e him with a sound constitution. He 
seemed to lie ncarlj' reestablished: and especially, on his re- 
turn from Europe, his appearance of health and vivacity al- 
layed all the fears of his friends. But not long after, he ex 
perienced another irreparable shock, in a severe nervous fever 
which overtook him on a journey. This left him with a nervous 
system and liver painfully deranged, and some threatening in- 
dications of pulmonary disease. From this time forth, he sel- 
dom knew what it was to enjoy comfortable strength. His most 
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distressing symptoms were a feverish excitability of pulse, 
sleeplessness, and occasional attacks of biliary derangement, 
which prostrated liis muscular system for the time. But dur- 
iut;- luis last sessiou, his health, cheerfulness and hopefulness 
seemed to revive; and there was again a flattering promise of 
re established strength and a long life. The returning prosper- 
ity of the beloved Seminary, the renewed and .substantial as- 
surances of interest and affection on the part of the churches 
and ministry, and the steps taken towards filling the vacancies 
in its faculty and dividing his responsibilities, seemed to be 
cordials f i his mind and body. His enjoyment of the innocent 
blessings of life and its domestic affections, was intense, and 
liis hold upon it was strong. 

During tliis flattering season, he seemed to be conseien- 
liously husbanding his strength, and employing all the means 
for preserving health. Once or twice he referred to the repeat- 
ed and grievous blows, which a mysterious Providence had in- 
flicted on the Seniinai'v in the death of its most useful ser- 
vants, and pleasantly said to his colleagues, "It is our duty to 
live just as long as we can, in order that the institution may 
have time to root itself." But alas I another blast was nearer 
than any of us feared, which shook its still unsettled strength, 
nor less grievously than any which has burst upon it, since that 
which smote down its great founder in the flower of his strength 
and success. Xor did Dr. Sampson seem to be without antici- 
pations of its approach. While he said nothing directly, and 
seemed rather to avoid any allusions to the previous symptoms, 
threatening his health, as a painful subject, yet the thought 
seemed to be ever treading close after his eager footsteps, and 
spurring him to greater diligence, "The night cometh, when no 
man can work." More than once, when others expostulated 
with him for taxing himself beyond his strengtli, either by the 
fervency of his preaching, or the vigor with which he pushed 
through his Seminary duties, he answered, "Perhaps I have 
but a few days or weeks more in which to do my task. I must 
work the works of him that sent me, while it is day." 

And even so, the summons came, to him not unawares, 
but to us "like a thunderbolt from a cloudless sky." Sunday, 
the second of April, the venerable pastor being absent, he 
preached in the CDllege church, from Prov. xi, 18. "The wicked 
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worketli a deceitful work; but to him that soweth righteous- 
ness, sliall he a sure reward." In this sermon he iir^i'd the con- 
trast between the delusiveness of the objects pursued by the 
unbeliever, and the glorious suflficiency and certainty of the be- 
liever's reward, with a power of thought, an energy of man- 
ner and a fervor of affectvjn, which could not have been sur- 
passed, if he had foreseen that this was his last message to his 
fellow men, and had poured the whole soul of a dying man into 
this final appeal. As we left the church that day. we felt that 
in this discourse his powers as a preacher of the gospel cul- 
minated. From that meridian height and splendor he fell — 
nay, rather, he rose; for the next Lard's day his soul (doubtless) 
ascended to those heavenly courts, 

"Where congregations ne'er break up, 
And Sabbaths have no end." 

After attending w ith zest upon all the religious services of 
the day, he retired to rest, apparently in his usual health — 
his last act having been to minister to the comfort of a sick 
servant. Before the next m irning he was violently seized with 
what seemed at first to be one of the customary bilious at- 
tacks; but it proved a fatal and insidious pneumonia. Per- 
haps it was the more fatal, because he was providentially de- 
prived of the assistance of his faithful family physician for 
nearly twenty-four hours after his first attack. When he first 
secured medical aid, his symptoms were most ominous; and 
after one or two delusive promises of relaxation, the disease 
finished its deadly work on Sabbath, April the 9th. His shat- 
tered frame had not the springs of an effectual resistance, and 
succumbed soon before a malady which is terrible even to the 
strongest. 

The Wednesday after he was seized, West Hanover I'res- 
bytery convened at Brown's church, Cumberland, about fifteen 
miles from the Seminary. I'erhajis the last business act which 
Dr. Sampson performed was one eminently characteristic of 
his punctuality. It was to send, by one of his colleagues, his 
exriise for absence from Presbytery, and a business paper of 
some importance to a third person, which he directed, with a 
tpecial charge, to be placed without fail in the hands of the 
moderator. When the Presbytery learned his threatening con- 
dition, it proceeded at once to set apart a season of special in- 
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tercession on his behalf. Highly as he had been appreciated hy 
\ny brethren before, when they began to look in the face the 
consequences 'of his loss, they seemed to awaken to a new sense 
of his value to the Seminary and the church. On Friday, and 
again on Saturday, when persions were recognized approach- 
ing the diurcli, wlio were known to come direct from )iim, the 
house was almost deserted by the members, who came out, by 
an irrepressible imjiulse, to learn his state. Friday, when it 
was reported that there was a faint ppjuiise of amendment, it 
was agreed that the Presbyterj' should again unite in a season 
of intercession on his behalf; and prayer was otl'ercJ, by the 
revered pastor of the College church, with a faith, tenderness, 
fervency and devout submission, which will never he forgotten 
to the dying day of those who heard it. Oauld such a jirayer 
fail to enter into the ears of the Lord of Sabaothf Doubtless 
'\iiwas heard and accepted; accepted even as that more bitter 
cry of our divine Exemplar was accepted: "Father, if it be 
possible, let tliis cup ii:is.-* from me; nevertheless, not my will, 
but thine, be done." "It is enough for the disciple to be as his 
Master." In all the congregations which received the new^s 
of our brother's danger, praj'er was also made of the church 
imto God for him. The anxiety of the whole community con- 
cerning him revealed that he had a hold upon their respect 
and affections, which w 3uld not have been expected, if we re- 
membered that his pursuits had been chiefly those of the study, 
ar.d that he was rather among the jieople than of them. Per- 
sons going from the Seminary were everywhere stopped in the 
road by enquirers after his condition, in which there was a 
deep concern and tenderness, which came from the heart. 

His religious exercises were just those of which his Chris- 
tian life gave pramise — without fear, for he had long lived in 
the assurance of hope; and without transport, for a disease so 
violent and prostrating left no animal spirits for such feel- 
ings, foreign as they were at all times, to his religious habits. 
Early in his sickness, but after his disease had manifested it- 
self as a dangerous one, he remarked to one of his nurses, "I 
find now, what I have always felt, that a sick bed is no place 
to prepare for eternity. But I have not that to do. I long ago 
made my peace with Ood. The God I have feebly preached 
to others is my support." 
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nis disease, attacking as it did the lungs, made talking 
both painful and injurious; and he and all about him were 
.strongly inhibited by the physicians to converse much. He 
yielded ;in implicit Dbedienee, remarking several times, "My 
life belongs not to myself, but to the church, the Seminary, my 
family, and to society; and it is my duty now not to consult 
my own inclinations, but conscientiously to observe tlie means 
of preserving life, as long as there is any hope." Indeed, he 
seemed to study calmness of emotions, and even to avert his 
mind from those objects which would excite the mure near 
domestic afl'ections, which were, to one blessed as he was, so 
tender, and in the prospect 'Df their interruption, so harrow- 
ing. Thus he observed the means of life with the same com- 
posed, conscientious principle with which he had usually ad- 
dressed himself to any other duty. 

During the later and more decisive assaults of his disease, 
reason at times wavered on her seat. In his lucid moments he 
complained that his mind was filled with a teeming multitude 
of thoughts, new, varied, strange — some of them perplexed 
and troublous, some luminous and interesting. May it not be 
that this was the strife between the bedimming, enervating do- 
minion of Hie flesh on the one hand, and the dawnings of that 
nobler life fn which the spirit rises when it bursts from the 
mortal coil, on the other; and as the doubtful tide of combat 
rolled to and fro, the shadows of earth-born dimness and con- 
fusion were alternating with gleams of Heaven's own light 
over his soul? 

In these seasons the influence of his predominant tastes 
and pursuits was strongly visible. His mind was busy with 
the Word of God, expounding, or investigating its treasures in 
the original tongues. 

Three days before his death he said, "It seems to ine that 
all the difBcult passages of Sdipture I have ever investigated 
are present to my eye now, in (Jreek, Hebrew, or Chaldee, and 
all clamoring for settlement. But I tell them all, Go away, 1 
am sick, and cannot attend to you." The last of these seasans 
of wandering was the morning of the Lord's day on which lie 
died. During this he said to oue of his nurses, "See that wall- 
it is all written over with Scripture promises; and they are in 
letters so large that I can read them every one." It was an- 
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swered, "Oh no, there is nothing there, except the plastering." 
But he persisted, "Yes — they are there — cannot I see them? 
Lay vour head here, beside mine, and then you will see them 
plain." She wisihing to beguile him into more composure said, 
"Oh, don't thiuk of these things — shut your eyes, and try to be 
quiet." "Why," I'eplied he, "may I not read them? I know it 
is the Sabbath; but they are all Sunday reading — they are all 
from the t^n-ipture." 

Now, whence were those characters, invisible to all oth- 
ei-s, but so distinct to his failing eye-sight? Doubtless, they 
were recalled from the stores of recollection, where they had 
lain hid, apparently lost to himself, by a memory stimulated 
into preternatural activity, either by the approach of the spir- 
it's release from material bonds, or by the inexplicable influ- 
ence of disease. And now the vivid conception was so bodied 
forth to tlie mind's eye, in the season of excitement, as to seem 
to him actually pictured on the diseased retina, w^here the real 
images of the external world were fading dimly into darkness. 
AnJ thus the walls were covered, to his eye, with the ample 
scrolls of a memory enriched by years of study. How merci- 
"fnlly does God deal with his children? Here it was so or- 
dered, that those hours, which, in our apprehensions, we only 
think of as filled with anguish and fear, were beguiled with 
the contemplation of those sacred truths which had been his 
delight in health. And is there n'Dt here another il'lustration of 
that theory which seems s's like truth — ^that every impression 
ever made on the memory, though it may seem to us obliterat- 
ed, is still there, and will some day be revived, that man's soul 
is but a fearful 'Palimpsest,"* where the earlier records are, 
only in seeming, removed to make way for the later, and all 
the labarynthine history will stand out in letters of light, genial 
or lurid, to be re-read by the soul in eternity. 

But after this. Dr. Sampson became niore composed, and 
his self possession returned completely; nor did it leave him 
again till the last moment. The strife between the powers of 
life and disease was decided; pain ceased, and he gently passed 
avay. A few hours before the closing scene, his children were 
■placed around his bed side, to receive his last words: but the 

'DeQulaoey. 
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efiort to speak to them was so laborious, that at the sugges- 
tion of one of the physicians, he relinquished it. After they 
retired, he said with the most extreme difiBculty, gasping a 
word a! a time in whispers, between his labored respirations: 
"I liad some things which I wished to say to them; but perhaps 
it is most wisely ordered that I should not say them. Tiiey 
know how I have lived. I have always taught them that God's 
Word if the only supreme rule of life. They have that — and it 
is eudugh. Perhaps they might have put my last words be- 
fore God's Word." This was the last connected sentence he 
spjkt. 

How could he, whose business was to expound the Sacred 
Scriptures, have closed his life more appropriately, than with 
such an acquiescence in their complete suiHciency — coming as 
it did from the heart of a dying father? 

Thus he quietly passed away, about 5 o'clock in the after- 
noon. The follawing Tuesday, be was borne to the grave, in 
the Seminary burying ground, by the hands of his pupils, and in 
the presence of a multitude, every one of whom seemed a sin- 
cere mourner. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



Practiciil Teachings of such a Life. Reward of Patience and Faith 
Humilit}' crowned with Honor. The Price of great Usefulness- Home 
Institutions must be suRtained. Men of deep toned Piety and pro- 
found Scholarship demanded. 

And here we should end our task, if we listened only to 
the promptings of our own feelings — leaving this life and this 
death to speak for themselves. But it is necessary that we 
should endeavor to enforce, more pointedly, a few of the im- 
pressive lessons which Providence has taught us in giving, and 
then taking, such a man. Of the appeal which his examiple 
speaks to the pious youth of our churches, to devote themf 
selves wholly to God, of the loss which the Seminary and the 
Presbyterian church has sustained, of the darkness of this act 
of her head, and of the duty of implicit trust in the righteouS' 
ness of his mysterious dealings, nothing will be said. 
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But looking back to the source of Dr. Sampson's Christiau 
life, in the holy example, prayers and instructians. of the Rev. 
Thurntou Kogers, we see a delightful illustration of the truth, 
that "he which converteth the sinner from the error of his 
ways," not only "saveth a soul from death, but hideth a mul- 
titude of sins." When that good man la^bored in faith for the 
S'alvation of his irreligious pupil, he little knew what he was 
cluing. His thought was to pluck him from perdition, and to 
make hini a Christian, possibly an humble minister. He did 
not know that be was instrumentally contributing the most es- 
sential part t'owards the raising up of a master in Israel, whose 
steady and benign light was to be a Messing to two great 
commonwealths, and whose Christian virtues were to be re- 
l)i'oduced in many scores of pastors, many of them, in their 
turn, pillars in the church, and fountains of an influence, na- 
tional in its extent! Nor do we know, when we endeavor to 
do good, with how glorious a res^ult our generous Master may 
reward uS. Let us, then, not be weary in well doing. >fr. 
Rogers died in the prime of his life, and his friends mourned 
over the mystery 'of such a stroke upon such a man, as we have 
lately over the loss of his more eminent pupil. But, if his 
ministerial life had resulted in nothing else but the gift of 
one such man to the ehurch, would it not have been a sufficient 
result? 

Again. The weakness of our faith often staggers at sacri- 
fices of worldly good to be made, and difflcultdes to be en- 
countered, in the path of duty. Let all to whom the voice of 
God comes, learn by the example of our brother, to dismiss 
these fears, and trust the united command and promise, "Trust 
in the Lord and do good; so shalt thou dwell in the land, and 
verily thou shaJt be fed." It was required of Dr. Sampson, in 
order to become a minister of the Gospel, to relinquish, ap- 
parently, the direct road to wealth and distinction. In follow- 
ing the beck of his master, he was eompeUed to brave many 
obstacles, and face threatening privatiDns. But they were, at 
last, little more than threats. By the divine iblessing on his 
own economy and industry, he was able at all times to sur- 
round himse^lf, and those dear to him, with the comforts and 
decencies of life; and these increased ultimately to an ample 
competency. His temporal life knew no real want; and there 
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was no actual sacrifice of that external comfort with which 
unbelief would have scared him from his duty. And after all — 
in seeking the testimony of a good conscience towards Gcd, 
he found that distinction which he had not sO'Ught; he gratified 
his friends by winning a far higher social position than that 
which he seemed to relinquish to serve God; and became the 
ornament and pride of his family. Let no man be afraid to 
trust God. 

We find in the foregoing history also, a beautiful example 
of the honor which comes to true hnmdlity. If there was one 
moral trait pre-eminent in Dr. Sampson, it was m'odesty. The 
desire for self-display seemed to be foreign to his nature. He 
ever thought others better than himself. He never schemed or 
planned for promotion, but was guided by a magnanimous and 
elevated delicacy, which refused to lift a finger, even by any 
honorable competition, to secure distinction for himself. And 
in every public position, on the floor of every church court, his 
humility shrank from that prominence to which his wisdom 
entitled him. But while, with a single eye, forgetful of self, 
he was taking care of his Master's interests, that Master toiok 
care of his reputation. Though his position was one of scholas- 
tic privacy, and his talents were rather solid than brilliant, he 
steadily grew upon the appreciation of his brethren, until his 
early death found him enjoying a confidence, love and admira- 
tion, solid and extensive enough to satisfy any ambition. Where 
is the man, of only thirty-nine years, within the limits of the 
whole Presbyterian church, whose death would now leave a 
gap harder to be filled, or excite a sorrow more general and 
sincere? 

While our brother sought out the lowest seat, God said to 
him, and the church repeated, "Go up higher." Would that this 
example might seal upon the heart of every young minister in 
our church the lesson, "Every one that exalteth himself shall 
be abased, and he that humbleth himself shall be exalted."' 
Would that all the unworthy arts of an unsanctified ambition 
were as unknown in the church as they were in the conduct of 
this pure. Christian gentleman. They are as foolish and sui- 
cidal as they are unworthy. 

The results of Dr. Sampson's life and labors present a pain- 
ful — ^yea, almost a cruel illustration of the evils which have 
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more than once flowed from the tardy and partial oo-operation, 
extended by our churches at the South, to their own public in- 
stitutions. Here were industry, talents and acquirements that 
would have been sought after and valued by the largest theolo 
gical schools in the land. Believing that G-od's providence 
pointed him to Union Seminary as his post, he poured out the 
riches of his mental treasures in her service. And to purchase 
what? Was it a worthy result of such a life, or a sufficient 
recompense for such an expenditure, to train a body of pupils, 
ranging, during the sixteen years of his labors, from eleven to 
twenty? Let us not be misunderstood. We know that, intrin- 
sically, the training of one true minister — yea, the salvation of 
one soul, is worth the whole labors of an army of the most 
learned divines during their whole life. And were there but 
the one soul in the world, liable to perdition, it would be the 
part oif sober wisdom to expend all of this labor in its behalf 
alone. But while the field is so vast, and so white to the har- 
vest, and opportunities for doing good open so immeasurably 
before the eye of Christian enterprise, it is a waste to expend, 
for a very few, labors and talents which might elsewhere have 
blessed a multitude. We may securely ask this question. Sup- 
pose that the warmest friends of Union Seminary in 1838, being 
also the true friends of Dr. Sampson and of Christ's cause, 
could have foreseen that he had just sixteen precious years to 
labor; that he would soon attain such eminent capacities for 
his work; and that in spite of his acknowledged abilities, the 
lack of hearty co-operation and wise and seasonable effort on 
the part of others, would cabin and confine his field of use- 
fulness to this narrow bound — would they themselves have been 
willing, would they have dared, to urge him to make the un- 
equal sacrifice? A regard to the interests of Christ's kingdom 
would have forbidden it. They would have said, "We dare not 
selfishly expend so much, for so small a result. The field is the 
world. Let him go where, being better sustained, he can effect 
something larger for his Master." But they hoped better things 
for their own enterprise; and hoping, they honestly invited 
him to enlist in that important cause, in which they were sin- 
cerely struggling. He obeyed the call. He toiled on, hoping 
against hope, with magnanimous self-devotion; and most like- 
ly, sacrificed not only his labors, but his life, an expenditure 
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partially useless, in endeavoring to bear his unequal burdeu. 
And now, after the catastrophe, as his friends stand over the 
grave of so much that was noble in morals, wise in understand- 
ing and vigorous in action, they feel a regret, cruel, yea, im- 
medicable, except by the submissiveness of faith, that his prec- 
ious life was, in part, spent in vain. Not in vain, thank God! 
as to his reward, nor useless as to those indirect results, which, 
we trust, the wisdom and grace of Grod will bring out of his 
labors and example. But he was permitted to reap but a part 
of those abundant fruits which such labors should have earned, 
in his own life time, in such a country and such an age as ours. 
And this regret is ever embittered by the symptoms of return- 
ing prosperity and extending usefulness, which now appear in 
his darling institution. How touching the fate, that after six- 
teen years of toil, and hopes deferred, he was snatched away 
just as the smiles of success began to gladden his heart! But 
iere, our regret is softened by the thought, that he has en- 
tered upon a reward of his labors far sweeter than that of a 
visible success. 

But this is not the first (would that it might be the last) 
instance, in which our people have been half aroused by a par- 
tial sense of our social necessities, so as to set on foot some 
weak and half endowed effort for their supply. And then they 
supinely relax, and even make tlie half starved weakness of 
those institutions wiich they call their own, and whose ill suc- 
cess is their own loss and shame, the pretext for bestowing their 
indolent and heedless favors on foreign institutions, which are 
flourishing and popular because their natural owners and sup- 
porters, with a wiser forecast and energy, stood by them in 
their weakness. Meantime, those nobler spirits, who have been 
thrust forward into the breach, and whose clearer vision sees 
the vital importance of home enterprises to all our vital inter- 
ests, wear away the springs of life, in a generous but useless 
sacrifice. And meantime the commonwealth, for the lack of 
these home institutions, lags farther and farther in the rear, 
and sends forth her money, her sons, her energies, her life 
blood, to fecundate the soils and adorn the fame of rival states! 
Must a hecatomb of her noblest lives be immolated, before the 
slumbering spirit of Virginia will awake to know and embrace 
her own interests? 
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But yet, as long as there is hope of Virginia, that "she is 
not dead, but sleepeth," let her sons hear the voice which de- 
mands that they shall be satisfied with none but the highej*t 
acquirements. In the example which we have been contemplat- 
ing, the young ministers of our church may see the importance, 
and the solemn obligation of aiming at the highest standard of 
theological learning. If the church, if our Synods, would retain 
their respectability and influence, thev must have a reserved 
corps of men, whose well-trained faculties, wide scholarship, 
and elevated character, will fit them to step at once into any 
of our places of trust and responsibility. Otherwise, we are re- 
duced to one of two equally mortifying and ruinous altern.i- 
tives, to commit those responsible posts to ill-furnished and in- 
competent men, who will betray the influence and character of 
our enterprises, in this age of honorable co^mpetition and vigor- 
ous progress in all other sections of our laud, or else go 
begging to other sections, to get such men as they can 
afford to spare us. Have these Synods such a b:)dy of reserved 
talent and learning now? If the valuable men, who now fill the 
professorships and presidencies of our Presbyterian Collegt'S 
and State I'niversities, were removed by death, could the Syn- 
ods point with confidence to sons at theirs, and tell them to 
step into the breaches, and account them fitted to take up the 
fallen mantles? If the cliairs of our Seminary were vacated, 
would or would not the Synods be at fault, in their search for 
successors, to wh3m they could confidingly commit those im- 
portant posts? When Dr. Sampson fell prematurely, did they 
feel that it was easy to find many men in their borders, from 
among whom to select his successor? 

It is not necessary that these questions be answered here. 
There may be an evil in the church far more portentous than a 
stinted supply of ministers. It is that which comes, when her 
younger ministry are satisfied with those more shallow attain- 
ments, which secure them a modicum of popular applause and 
favor, indolently recline upon the dependence of a facile and 
plausible pulpit talent, and relax those severer studies, by which 
the profound scholar is formed. It is an evil which strikes at 
he root of our prosperity, and when it prevails, can only be re- 
paired at the root, and therefore, repaired tediously. For these 
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surface men cannot even reproduce their kind, sorry as is th^ir 
kind, and the general prevalence of such a type of niinisferial 
acquirement renders inevitable a subsequent dearth of even 
second rate ministeri!, and a state of starveling dependence on 
other sections. 

We therefore beseech our young brethren, as for our life, 
to imitate the noble example which God has mercifully given 
our Zion in our lost brother, and to resolve that they will be 
satisfied with nothing short of the fullest development of facul- 
ties, the soundest acquirements, and the most scriptural, hum- 
ble and manly iiiety, which are within the reach of the most 
sustained diligence. This is uo less the couimand of duty, than 
of a sanctified ambition. We are to love and serve God with 
all our heart, and mind, and strengtli, and soul. We are par- 
tially guilty of burying our talents, unless we prepare ourselves 
to meet the highest exigencies which are within the pos.sibilities 
of our natural gifts. 

In the life of Dr. Sanipsjn, we s-ee how directly that kind of 
.scholarship which is usually esteemed least practical in a min- 
ister of the gospel, an extensive acquaintance with oriental lit- 
erature, was made to subserve the interests of the chun-U — yea, 
how immediately and necessarily those intete.'jts would have 
suffered, for the lack of them. 

If there is one thing proved by an exi>erience of some twen- 
ty-five years, it is, that none but first rate men can now effec- 
tually subserve the institutians and intercsfts of these Synods, 
in their prominent posts. To secure so many such men as they 
will need, there must be a liberal number, especially among 
their younger ministry, capable of the greatest things, from 
among whom they may choose. We do not expect to find plants 
of tallast and most vigor3us growth among the few untimely 
shoots which spring up here and there in the season of wintry 
sterility. We expect to find th€m all puny, for the same rea- 
son whicJi makes them few. And if one is found truly vigor- 
ous, it is a true lusus naturae. We look for the full grown plant 
amidst the teeming abundance of the fruitful summer, and in 
the thickest part of a thick and emulous crop. 

Unless we have, then, such a body of noble men, "whose 
hearts G«d hath touched," we do not say our cause is lost, but 
we say that success, worthy of the cause, is impossible. The 
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church expects every man to be the greatest he can be. She 
■needs men who have begun, in the first place, by laying the 
toundation of a thorough and full academical course, which 
entirely transcends that scanty range of scholarshi]) which is 
too often the limit of our collegiate courses; or else, if this is 
lacking, men who have repaired the lack by the herculean exer- 
tions of later years. Then, they must be men who superadd to 
thif not only such a theolDgical training as will pass them cred- 
it;ii. Iv through Presbyteries, and suffice for the making of gen- 
teel little sermons, but a thorough and ever widening knowl- 
edge of the original languages of the Scriptures, and the do- 
ings and doctrines of the great masters of theobgy in all ages. 
They must also be men free from trivial but odious tricks of 
personal indulgence or weakness — men, whose directness of 
aim, whose humble dignity Df character, whose self possession, 
whose fervent energy in doing good will impress and awe the 
popular mind. For, without these moral traits, brilliant facul- 
ties and acquirements will be to the church little more than 
splendid vexations. And last — they must be men whose eye is 
single, whose hearts and purposes are governed by a profound 
and steady iDve of God. Such was Francis S. SampS'On. Would 
that all the sons of our church might be such. She has had no 
more pure, more symmetrical, more elevated example, to whicli 
she may point her young ministers and meimbers, and s;iy, "TU- 
ye followers of him, even as he also was of Christ." 
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A Disc<iurse Commemorative of Lieut.-General Thoniag J. Jack- 
son. 



Note : General Jackson died May 10th, 1863. In June fol- 
lowing, the author was urgently requested to deliver a memor- 
ial sermon for 'him in Richmond. Having acceded to this re- 
quest, he prepared the following discourse, and delivered it in 
the First I'res'hyterian Church, the evening of the first Sabbath 
of June, before .n vast assemblage of officers, soldiers, and citi- 
zens. If the reader has happened to have seen also the Life of 
General Jackson, he will notice a certain similarity of thoughts, 
and even of language, in the sermon and in some parts of the 
narrative. The author has not been careful to suppress the 
whole of these in republishing the sermon, because he was not 
afraid of the charge of repeating his own matter, where it form- 
ed so appropriate, and indeed, so necessary a part of both com- 
positions. 



"Be not afraid of them that kill the hody. and after that, have no more than 
they can do. But 1 wUl forewarn you whom ye shall fear: Fear him which, after he 
hath killed, hath power tu cast Into hell: yea. 1 say unto you. fear him."— Luke 12:4-5. 

A little wisdom and experience will teach us to be very 
modest, in interpreting God's purposes by his providences. "Tt 
is the glory of the Lord to conceal a thing." His designs are 
too vast and complex for our puny minds to infer them, from 
the fragments of his ways which fall under our eyes. Yet, it is 
evident, that He intends ns to learn instruction from the events 
which occur before us under the regulation of his holy will. 
The profane are move than once rebuked by him (as Is. 5: 12) 
because "they regard not the work of the Lord, neither con- 
sider the operation of his hands." And our Saviour sharply 
chides the Jewish Pharisees: "O ye hypocrites! ye can discern 
the face of the sky; but can ye not discern the signs of the 
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times?" (Matt. 16: 3.) Wo are not therefore to refuse the les- 
sons of those events which I'rovidence evolves, because caution 
and humility are required iu learning them. We have a guide, 
which will conduct us securely to the understanding of so much 
of them as God intends us to study: That guide is the Holy 
Scriptures. Among the several principles which they lay down 
for the explanation of God's dealings, it is sufficient for our 
present task, to declare this one: That the characters of his 
children, which exhibit the scriptural model, are given as ex- 
amples, to be studied and imitated by us. He would thus teach 
us more than those abstract conceptions of Christian excellence, 
which are conveyed by general definitions of duty; he would 
give us a living picture and concrete idea. He thus aims to 
stimulate our aspirations and efforts, by showing us that the at 
tainmer.i, of holiness are within human reach. He enstamps 
the moral likeness on the imitative soul by the warmth of ad- 
miration and love. That such is the use God intends us to 
make of noble examples, the Apostle James teaches us (5: 10) — 
"Take, my brethren, the prophets, who have spoken in the name 
of the Lord, for an example of suffering affliction and of pa- 
tience"; and the Epistle to the Hebrews (6: 12) when it desires 
us to "be followers of them who, through faith and patience, 
inherit the promises." 

Comimon sense teaches us then, from these texts, that the 
lesson is important and impressive, in proportion as the ex 
amiple given ua was illustrious. By this rule, God addresses to 
us instruction of solemn emphasis, in the character, and the 
death, which we have now met to commemorate. Our dead heixj 
is God's sermon to us, his embodied admonition, his incorporate 
discourse, to inculcate upon us the virtues with which he was 
adorned by the Holy Ghost; and especially those traits of the 
citizen, the Christian, and the soldier, now most essential to 
the times. He calls us, not to exhaust the occasion in useless 
sensibilities, but to come and learn the beauty of holiness, by 
the light of a shining example; and to let our passionate lov.e 
and grief burn in upon the plastic heart, the impress of his prin- 
ciples. Happy shall I be, if I can so conceive and execute my 
humble task, as to permit this character to speak its own high 
lesson to your hearts. The only reason which makes you think 
this task appropriate to me, is doubtless this: that I had the 
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priviI<>Ko of liU friondsliip, and an opportunity for intimately 
<)bsorv'in;f liis fliaractor, during the most brilliant part of his 
fiireor. The expectations which you form from this fact, must 
be my justification from the charge of egotism, if I should al- 
lude to my own observations of him, in exemplifying these in- 
structions. But I must also forewarn you, that should there 
1)0 any expectation of mere anecdote to gratify an idle curios- 
ity, or of any disclosures of confidential intercourse, now doubly 
sanctified by the seal of the tomb, it will not be gratified. And 
let it be added, that however the heart may prompt encomiums 
on the departed, these are not the direct object, but only the 
incidental result, of this discourse. I stand here, as God's her- 
ald, in God's sanctuary, on his holy day, by his authority. My 
business is, not to praise any man, however beloved and be- 
wailed, but only to unfold God's message through his life and 
death. Among that circle of virtues which his symmetrical 
character displayed, since time would fail me to do justice to 
all, I propose more especially, to select one, for our considera- 
tion, his Christian courage. 

Courage is the opposite of fear. But fear may be described 
either as a feeling and appreciation of existing danger, or an 
undue yielding to that feeling. It is in the latter sense, that it 
is unworthy. In the former, it is the necessary result of the 
natural desire for well-being, in a creature endued with reflec- 
tion and forecast. Hence, a true courage implies the existence 
of fear, in the form of a si-nse, that is, of a feeling of danger. 
For courage is but the overcoming of that feeling by a worthier 
motive. A danger unfelt is as though it did not exist. No man 
could be called brave for advancing coolly upon a risk of which 
he was totally unconscious. It is only where there is an exer- 
tion of fortitude in bearing up against the consciousness of 
peril, that true courage has place. If there is any man who can 
literally say that "he knows no fear," then he deserves no 
credit for his coanposure. True, a generous fortitude, in re- 
sisting the oonsciousness of danger, will partly extinguish it; 
so that a sensibility to it, over-sensitive and prominent among 
the emotions, is an indication of a mean self-love. 

There are three emotions which claim the name of courage. 
The first is animal courage. This is but the ferment of animal 
passions and blind sympathies, combined with an irrational 
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thoughtlessness. The man is oouiMgeous, only becHuse he re- 
fuses to reflect; bold because he is blind. This animal hardi- 
hood, according to the obvious truths explained above, does 
not deserve the name of true courage; because there is no ra- 
tional fortitude in resisting the consciousness of danger. And 
it is little worthy of trust; for having no foundation in a reason- 
ing self command, a sudden, vivid perception of the evil hither- 
to unnoted, may, at any moment, supplant it with a panic, as 
unreasoni- and intense as the previous fury. The second 
species of cuurage is that prompted by the spirit of personal 
honor. There is a consciousness of risk; but it is manfully eon- 
trolled by the sentiim^nt of pride, the keener fear of reproach, 
and the desire of applause. This kind of fortitude is luore wor- 
thy of the name of i3nrage, because it exhibits self-command. 
But after all, the motive is personal and selfish; and therefore 
the sentiment does not rise to the level of a virtue. The third 
species .is the moral courage of him who fears God. and, for 
that reason, fears nothing else. There is an intelligent appre- 
hension of danger; there is the natural instinct of self-love desir- 
ing to preserve its own well-being; but it is curbed and governed 
by the sense of duty, and desire for the approbation of God. 
This alone is true courage; true virtue; for it is rational, and 
its motive is moral and unselfish. It is a true Christian grace, 
when found in its purest forms, a grace whase highest exem- 
plar, and whose source, is the Divine Redeemer; whose princi- 
ple is that parent grace of the souhfaiih. "David, and Samuel, 
and the prophets, through faith subdued kingdoms, * » * 
waxed valiant in fight, turned to flight the armies of the aliens." 
(Heb. 11: 33, 34.) Trust in God, in his faithfulness, his appro- 
bation, his reward, his command to brave the risques allotted 
to them, was their motive. But "Christ dwelleth in our hearts 
by faith." (Eph. 3:17.) This is the principle by which the soul 
of the believer is brought into living union with Christ; aud 
the heart, otherwise sapless and withered, is penetrated by the 
vital sap of his holy Spirit. He is the head; men of faith his 
members; he the stock; they the branches; his divine principles 
circulate from him into their souls, and assimilate them to him. 
But the whole mission of Jesus Christ on earth is a divine ex,- 
empliflcation of moral courage. What was it, save the unsel- 
fish sentiment of duty, overruling the anticipations of peraonal 
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evil, wliifli made liiiii declare, In prospect of all the woes of his 
incai-natiou, "I>o I coine, in the volume of the book it Is writ- 
ten of me; I delight to da thy will Oh my Grod?" What else 
caused hiin to press forward with eager, hungering haste, 
through the toils and obloquy of his persecuted life, to that 
baptism of blood, which awaited him in Jerusalem? What else 
nerved him, when deserted, betrayed, and destined to death, 
desolate, and fainting, amidst a pitiless flood af enemies, 
one word af disclaimer might have rescued him, to refuse that 
word, and assert his rightful kingship over Zion, with a tenacity 
more indomitable than the grave? Jesus Christ is the divine 
pattern and fountain of heroism. Earth's true heroes are they 
who derive their courage from him. 

Yet it is true, the three kinds of bravery which have been 
defined, may be mixed in many breasts. Some who have true 
moral caurage may also have animal hardihood; and others of 
the truly brave may lack it. >ro Christian courage, perhaps, 
exists without a union of that which the spirit of personal hon- 
or, in its innocent phase, inspires; and many men of honor have 
perhaps some shade of the pure sentiment of duty, mingled 
with the pride and self-glorifying, which, chiefly nerve their 
fortitude. But he is the bravest man who is the best Christian. It 
is he who truly fears God, who is tniiiled to fearnothing else. 

I. He whose conduct is governed by the fear of God, is 
brave, because the powers of his soul are in harmony. There 
is no mutiny or war within, of fear against shame, of duty 
against safety, af ((inscieuce and evil desire, by which the bad 
man has his heart unnerved. All the nobler capacities of the 
soul combine their strength, and especially, that master power, 
of which the wicked are compelled to sing: "It is conscience 
that makes cowards of us all," invigorates the soul with her 
plaudits. In conscious rectitude there is strength. 

This strength General Jackson eminently possessed. He 
walked in the fear of Gad, with a perfect heart, keeping all his 
commandments and ordinances, blameless. N'ever has it been 
my happiness to know one of greater purity of life, or mores 
regular and devout habits of prayer. As ever in his great task- 
master's eye, he seemed to devote every hour to the sentiment 
of duty, and only ta live to fulfill his charge as a servant of 
CK)d. Of this be assured, that all his eminence and success aa 
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ii great and bi-avf soldier, were based on his eminence and 
sanctity as a Christian. Thus, every power of his soul was. 
brought to move in sweet accord, under the guidance of an en- 
lightened and honest conscience. How could such a soul fail 
to be courageous for the right? 

But especially did he derive ftrraness and decision, from 
Hip peculiar strength of his conviction concerning the riglit- 
eousness and necessity of this war. Had he not sought the light 
of the Holy Scriptures, in thorough examination and prayer, 
had his pure and honest conscience not justified the act, even 
in the e.ve of that Seanher of hearts, whose fear was his ever- 
liresent, ruling principle, never would he have drawn his sword 
in this great quarrel, at the prompting of any sectional pride, or 
nm'bition, or interest, or anger, or dread of obloquy. But hav- 
ing judged for himself, in all sincerity, he decided, with a force 
of conviction as fixed as the everlasting hills, that our enemies 
were the aggressors, that they assailed vital, essential rights, 
and that resistance unto death was our right and duty. On the 
correctness of that decision, reached through fervent prayer, 
under the teachings of the sure word of Scripture, through the 
light of the Holy Spirit, which he was assured God vouchsafed 
t3 him, he stood prepared to risk, not only earthly prospects* 
and estate, but an immortal soul; and to venture, without one 
quiver of doubt or fear, before the irrevocable bar of God the 
Judge. The great question: "What if I die in this quarrel," 
was deliberately settled; so deliberately, so maturely, that he 
was ready to venture his everlasting all upon the belief that 
this was the path of duty. 

II. The second reason which makes the man of faith brave, 
is stated in the context: "Are not five sparrows sold for two 
farthings, and not one of them is forgotten before God? But 
even the very hairs of your head are all numbered: Fear not 
therefore; ye are of more value than many sparrows." God's 
special providence is over all his creatures, and all their ac- 
tions; it is over them that fear him; for their good only. 15y 
that almighty and omniscient providence, all events are either 
produced; or at least permitted, limited, and overruled. There 
is no creature so great as to resist its power, none so minute 
as to evade its wisdom. Each particular act among the most 
multitudinous which confound our attention by their number, 
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or the most fortuitous, which entirely l)iiffle our inquiry into 
their causes, is regulated by this intelligent purpDse of Ood. 
Even when the thousand mdssiles of death, invisible to mortal 
sight, and sent forth aimless by those who launched them, shoot 
in inexplicable confusion over the battle-field, his eye gives each 
one an aim and a purpose, according to the plan of his wisdom. 
Thus teacheth our Saviour. 

Now, the child of God is not taught what is the special 
will of God as to himself; he has no revelation as to the secur- 
ity of his person. Nor does he presume to predict what par- 
ticular dispensation God will grant to the cause in which he is 
embarked. But he knows that, be it what it may, it will be wise, 
and right, and goo'd. Whether the arrows of death shall smite 
him or pass him by, he knows no more than the unbelieving sin- 
ner; but he knows that neither event can happen him without 
the purpose and will of his Heavenly Father. And that will, 
be it whichever it may, is guided by divine wisdom and love. 
Should the event prove a revelation of God's decision, and this 
was the place, and this the hour, for life to end; then he ac- 
cepts it with calm submission; for are not the time and place 
chosen for him by the All-wise, who loves him from eternity? 
Him who walks in the true fear of God, God loves. He hath 
adopted him as his son forever, through his faith on the right- 
eousness of the Redeemer. The divine anger is forever extin- 
guished by the atonement of the Lamb of God, and the un- 
changeable love of God is conciliated to him by the spotlesa 
righteousness of his substitute. The preciousness of the un- 
speakable gift which God gave for his redemption, even the life 
of the Only-begotten, and the earnest of the Holy Ghost, be- 
stowed upon him at first while a guilty sinner, are the argu- 
ments to this believer, of the richness and strength of God's 
love to him. He knows that a love so eternal, so free, so strong, 
in the breast of such a God and Saviour, can leave nothing un- 
bestowed, which diviine wisdom perceives to be f»r his true 
good. "He that spared not his own Son, but delivered him uj) 
for us all, how shall he not with him also freely give iis all 
things." (Rom. 8: 32.) And this love has enlisted for his safe- 
guard, all the attributes of God, which are the security of his 
own blessedness. Why dwelleth the divine mind in im'ffable, 
perpetual peace? Not because there are none to assail it; but 
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Ix-cimse 0(1(1 is coiiscioiiis in himself of infiuite resources, for de- 
fense and victory; of a knowledge wliich no cnuninK can de- 
ceive; of 11 power which no combination can fatigue. WeK, 
Ihese same attrilintes, wliich support the stability of Jehovah's 
tliidue, surrodud llic wcake.si child of God, with all the 7,eal of 
ledecmiug love. "The eternal God is his refuge; and under- 
neath liini are the everlastinc: arms." (Deut. 3.'?: 27.) There- 
f.ire sairli the Aiiostle, that the believer hath "his heart and 
mind garri-ioned bv tlie ix-acc of God which passeth all under- 
standing." (IMiil. 4: 7.) And therefore our Saviour saitli, with 
a literal eiiiiihasis of which our faint hearts are slow to take 
in the full glory: "IVace I leave with you; my peace I give 
unto yon." (.lohn 14: 27.) In proportion as God's children have 
faith to embrace the love of (lud to them, are they lifted in 
spirit to his very throne, and can look down upon the rage of 
battle, and the tirmnlt of the iteoide, with so>me of the holy dis- 
dain, the ineffable security, which constitute the blessedness of 
(Jod. "Their life is hid with Christ in God." 

It ha.s been sidd that (ieueral Jackson was a fatalist, by 
those who knew not whereof they affirmed. He was a strong 
believer in tlie special providence of God. The doctrine of a 
Fate is, that all events are fixed by an immanent, physical ne- 
cessity in the series of causes and effects themselves; a neces- 
sity as blind and unreasoning as the tendency of the stone 
towards the earth, when unsupported from beneath; a neces 
sity as much controlling the intelligence and will of God as of 
creatures; a necessity which admits no modification of results 
thi'ough Oie agency of second causes, but renders them inopera- 
tive and non-essential, save as the mere, passive stepping stones 
in the inevitable progression. The doctrine of a Providence 
teaches that the regular, natural agency of second causes is 
sustained, preserved, and regulated by the power and intelli- 
gence of God; and that iu and through that agency, every event 
is directed by his most wise and holy will, according to his plan, 
and the laws of nature which he has ordained. Fatalism tends 
to apathy, to absolute inaction: a belief in the providence of the 
Scriptures, to intelligent and hopeful effort. It does not over- 
throw, but rather establish the agency of second causes, be- 
cause it teaches us that God's purpose to effectuate events only 
through them (save ia the case of miracles) is aa steadfast, as 
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his i)nri>ose to cjiri'y jiU his eternal iihin. Hence it pvodnces a 
((>iiil)iuati()M of ooura};e<jus serenity, — with clieerfnl diligence 
in the nse of means. My illu^^ti'ious leader was as laborious as 
he was trustful; and laborious precisely because he was trust- 
ful. Every thing that self-sacriflcing care, and preparation, and 
forecast, and toil, could do, to prepare and to earn success, he 
did. And therefore it was, that God, without whom "the watch 
uifln waketh but in vain," usually bestowed success. So like- 
wise, his belief in the superintendence of the Almighty was a 
most strong and living conviction. In every order, or dispatch, 
announcing a victory, he was ])roiii])t to ascribe the result to 
the Lord of Hosts; and those simple, emphatic, devout ascrip- 
tions were with hiin no unmi'iuing formalities. In the very 
flnsli of triumph, he has been known to seize the juncture for 
the earnest inculcation of this truth upon the minds of his sub- 
ordinates. On the m tmentons morning of Friday, June 27th, 
1S02, as the different corps of the patriot army were moving t(» 
their respective posts, to fill their parts in the mighty combina- 
tion of their chief, after Jackson had held his final interview 
with him, and resumed his march for his position at Cold Har 
'bour, his ( (tunnand was misled, by a misconception of his 
guides, and seemed about to mingle with, and confuse, another 
jiart of our forces. More than an hour of seemingly precious 
time was exjiended iu rectif.ving this mistake; while the boom- 
ing of cannon in the front told ns ths. t the struggle had begun, 
and made our brea.sts thrill with an aj ony of suspense, lest the 
irreparable hour should be lost by our delay; for we had still 
many miles to march. When this anxious fear was suggested 
privately to Jackson, he answered, with a calm and assured 
countenance: "No; let us trust that the providence of our God 
will so overrule it, that no mis-chief shall result." And verily; 
no mischief did result. Providence brought us precisely into 
conjunction with the bodies with which we were to co-operate; 
the battle was joined at the right juncture and bv the time the 
stars appeared, the right wing of the enemy, with which he 
was appointed to deal, was hurled in utter ront, across the river. 
More than once, when sent to bring one of his old fighting bri- 
gades into action, I had noticed him sitting motionless upon his 
horse with his rig'ht hand uplifted, while the war worn column 
poured in stem alienee cloae by his side. At first it did not ap- 
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poar whether It was mere abstraction of thought, or a posture 
to relieve his fatigue. But at Port Republic, I saw it again; 
and watching liim more narrowly, was convinced by lus closed 
eves and moving lips, that he was wrestling in silent prayer. I 
thought that I could surmisi- what was then pn.ssing through 
his fervent soul; the sovereignty of that Piovidence which 
worketh all things after the counsel of his own will, and giveth 
the battle not to the strong, nor the race to the swift: his own 
fearful responsibility, and need of that counsel and sound wis 
doni, which God alone can give; the crisis of his beloved coun- 
try, and the balance trembling between defeat and victory; 
the precious lives of his veterans, which the inexorable neces- 
sities of war compelled him to jeopardize; the immortal souls 
passing to their account, perhaps unprepared; the widowhood 
and orphanage which might re.sult from the orders he had just 
been compelled to issne. And as his beloved men swept by him 
to the front, into the storm of shot, doubtless his great heart, 
ns tender as it was resolute, ye:irned over them in unutterable 
longings and intercessions, that "the Almighty would cover 
them with his feathers, and that his truth might he their shield 
and buckler." Surely the moral grandeur of this scene was akin 
to that, when Moses stood upon the Miiunt of God, and lifted 
up his hands, while Israel prev.iiled against Amalek! And what 
soldier would not desire to have the shield of such prayers, un- 
der which to fight? Were they not a more powerful element 
of success than the artillery, or the bayonets of the Stonewall 
Brigade ? 

III. The true fear of God ensures the safety of the im^ 
mortal soul. United to Christ by faith, adopted into the un- 
changing favor of God, and heir of an inheritance in the skies 
which is as secure as the throne of God, the believing soul, is 
lifted above the reach of bodily dangers. But the siiul is the 
true man, the true self, the part which alone feels or knows, 
desires or fears, sorrows or rejoices, and which lives forever. 
It is its fate whieh is irrevocable. If it be lost, all is lost; and 
finally lost; if it be secure, all other losses are secondary, yea, 
in comparison, trivial. To the child of God, the rage of ene- 
mies, mortal weapons, and pestilence are impotent. True, he 
has no assurance that they may not reach his (body, but they 
reach his body only, and, 
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"If the plague come nigh, 
And sweep the wicked down to hell, 

T'will raise the saints on high." 
This is our Saviour's argument, "Be not afraid of them 
that kill the body; and after that have no more that they can 
do" Pagan fable perhaps intended to foreshadow this glorious 
truth, when it deseiubed its hero with a body made invulnerable 
by its bath in tlie divine river, and therefore insensible to fear, 
and indifferent to the weapons of death. But the spiritual real- 
ity of the allegory is found only in the Christian, who has wash- 
ed his soul trom the stain of sin (which alone causes its death), 
in the Redeemer's blood. He is the invulnerable man. "The 
arrow cannot make him flee; darts are counted as stubble; he 
laugheth at the shaking of a spear." He shares, indeed the 
natural affections and instincts which make life sweet to every 
man, and bodily pain and death fonmidable. But these emo- 
tions of his sensuous being are counteracted by his faith, which 
gives to his soul a substantial, inward sense of heavenly life, as 
more real and satisfying than the carnal. The clearer the faith 
of the Christian, the more complete is this victory over natural 
fears. To the mere unbeliever, this mortal life is his all-in-all, 
bodily death is utter extinction, pain is the master evil, and 
the grave is covered by a horror .)f great darkness unrelieved 
by one ray of hope or light. And Christians of a weaker type, 
in their weaker moments, cannot shake off the shuddering of 
nature in the presence of these, the supreme evils of the na- 
tural man. But as faith brightens, that tremor is quieted; the 
more substantial the grasp of faith on eternal realities, the 
more does the giant death dwindle in his proportions, the less 
mortal does his sword appear, the narrower and more trivial 
seems the gap which he makes between this life and the higher; 
because that better life is brought nearer to the appreheu.sion of 
the soul. Does the eagle lament to see the wolf ravage its de- 
serted nest, as it betakes itself to its destined skies, and nerves 
its young pinions and fires its eyes in the beam of the king of 
day? The believer knows also, that should his body be smit- 
ten into the grave, the resurrection day will repair all the 
ravages of the sword, and restore the poor tenement to his oc- 
cupany, "fashioned like unto Christ's glorious body." He can 
adopt the boast of inspiration: "God is our refuge and strength; 
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a very present help in trou'ble. Therefore will not we fear 
though the earth be removed, and though the mountains be car- 
ried into the midst of the sea." (Ps. 46: 1, 2.) Amidst the 
storm of battle, and even the wreck of defeat, his steadfast 
heart linows no fear. 

But that the enemy of God should have courage iu batj 
tie, is incomprehensible to me. It can only be ejtplained by 
thoughtlessness. When the danger which assails the body 
reaches the soul also, when the weapon that la.ys the body in 
the dust, will plunge the soul into everlasting and intolerable 
torments, by what philosophy can a reasoning being brace 
himself to meet it? He who has not <!od for his friend, haa nn 
right to be brave. But we should be far from inferring thence, 
that the citizen who is conscious of his enmity to Ond, is there- 
fore justified in shunning the exposure to this risk, at the ex- 
pense of duty and honor. This would be but to add sin to siu, 
and folly to folly. If safety is not found in the ]«th of duty, 
still more surely it will not be found, when out of it. He is iu 
the greatest danger, who is disobeying God; and infinite wis- 
dom and power can never be at a loss for means to strike their 
enemy, however far removed wounds and weapons of war may 
be. To refuse a recognized duty is the surest way to alienate 
the mercy of (lod, and to grieve that Holy Ghost, on whom we 
depend for faith and repentance. The only safe or rational 
course therefore, for the ungodly soldier, is to make his peace 
with God at once; and thus advance with well-grounded confi- 
dence in the path of his duty, and of all men, the soldier has 
the strongest reasons to become a Christian! 

Such was the foundation of the courage of Jackson. He 
walked with God, in conscious integrity; and he embraced with 
all his heart "the righteousness of God which is by the faith 
of Jesus Christ." His soul, I believe, dwelt habitually in the 
full assurance that God was his God, and his portion forever. 
His manly and vigorous faith brought heaven so near, that 
death had slight terrors for him. While it would be unjust to 
charge him with rashness in exposure to danger, yet whenever 
his sense of duty prompted it, he seemed to risk his person with 
an absolute indifference to fear. The sense of his responsibili- 
ties to his country, and the heat of his mighty spirit in tlii' 
crisis of battle, might sometimes agitate him vehemently; but 
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never was the most imininent personal peril seen to disturb 
lias equanimity for one moment. It is a striking trait of the im- 
pression which he has made upon his countrymen, that while 
no man could possibly be farther from boasting, it always be- 
came the first article of the belief of those subject to his com- 
mand, that he was, of course, a man of perfect courage. 

But courage alone does not explain the position which he 
held in the hearts of his people. In this land of heroic mem- 
ories and brave men, others besides Jackson have displayed 
true courage. God did not endow him with several of those 
native gifts which are supposed to allure the idolatry of man- 
kind towards their heroes. He affected no kingly mieu nor 
martial pomp; but always bore himself with the modest pro- 
priety of the Christian. Nor did he ever study or practice those 
arts, by which a Bonaparte or an Alexander kindled the enthu 
siasm of their followers. The only manifestation which he ever 
made of himself was in the simple and diligent performance of 
the duties of his office. His part on the battle-field was usually 
rather suggestive of the zeal and industry of the faithful ser- 
vant, than of the contagious exaltation of a master-spirit. Na- 
ture had not given to him even the corporeal gift of the trum- 
pet tones, with which other leaders are said to have roused the 
divine phrensy in their followers. It was only at times that 
his modest and feeble voice was lifted up to his hosts; and 
then, as he shouted his favorite call: "Press forward," the 
fiery energy of his will, thrilled through his rapid utterance, 
rather like the deadly clang of the ritle, than the sonorous peal 
of the clarion. His was a master-spirit; but it was too simply 
grand to study dramatic sensations. It impressed its might 
upon the souls of his countrymen, not through deportment, but 
through deeds. Its discourses were toilsome marches and bat- 
tles joined, its perorations were the thunder-claps of defeat 
hurled upon the enemies of his country. It revealed itself to us 
only through the purity and force of his action; and therefore 
the intensity of the effect he has produced. 

This may help to explain the enigma of his reputation. 
How is it that this man, of all others least accustomed to exer- 
cise his own fancy, or address that of others, has stimulated the 
imagination, not only of his countrymen, but of the eiviliaed 
world, above aJl the sons of genius among us? How has he. 
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the most unromantic of great men, become the hero of a living 
romance, the ideal of an inflamed fancy in every mind, even 
before his life had passed into histDry! How did that calm eye 
kindle the fire of so passionate a love and admiration in the 
heart of his people? He was brave, but not the only brave. 
He revealed transcendant military talent; but the diadem o( 
his country now glows with a galaxy of sucli talent. He was 
successful; but we have more than one cnptain, wlio.-ie bannei' 
never trailed before an enemy. I will tell you the .solution. II 
was, chiefly, the singleness, purity, and elevation of liis aims. 
Every one who observed him was a.s thiroughly cnnvinced of 
his unselfish devotion to duty as of his courage; as certain tlial 
no thought of personal advancement, of ambition or applause, 
ever fDr one instant divided the homage of liis heart with his 
great cause, and that "all the ends he aimed at were his coun- 
try's, his God's, and truth'.s," as that he was brave. The love 
of his countrymen is the spontaneous testimony of the common 
conscience, to the beauty of holiness. It is the canfession of 
our nature that the virtue of the Sacred Scripture.*, which i.s a 
virtue purer and loftier than that of philo.sophy, is the true 
greatness, grander than knowledge, talent, courage, or success. 
Here, then, as I believe, is God's chief lesson in his life and 
death (and the belief encourages auspicious hopes concerning 
God's designs towards us.) He WDUld teach us the beauty and 
power of pure Christianity, as an element of our social life, of 
our national career. Therefore he took an exemplar of Chris- 
tian sincerity, as near perfection as the infirmities of our na- 
ture would permit, fDrmed and trained in an honorable retire 
ment; he set it in the furnace of trial, at an hour when g.reat 
events and dangers had awakened the popular heart to most 
intense action; he illustrated it with that species of distin.c- 
tion which above all others, attracts the popular gaze, military 
glory; and held it up to the admiring inspection of a country 
grateful for the deliverances it had wrDught for us. Thus he; 
has taught us, how good a thing his fear is. He has made all 
men see and acknowledge that, in this man, his Christianity was 
the fountain head of the virtues and talents, which they so 
rapturously applauded; that it was the fear of God which made 
him so fearless of all else; that it was the love of God which 
animated his energies; that it was the singleness of his aim's 
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which caused his while body to be so full of lig-ht, that the 
unerring decisions of liis judgment, suggested to the unthink- 
ing', the belief in his aclu.-il inspii-ation; and that the lofty chiv- 
alry of his nature was but the reflex of the Spirit of <.'lirisl. Do 
not even the i)rofane admit this exjilanation of his chanicter? 
Here then, is God's lesson, in this life, to these (/oufcdei'ate 
States: "It is. righteousness that exalteth." Hear it ye youiiff 
men, ye soldiers, ye iiui;j;istrates, ye law-givers; that "he that 
cxalteth himself shall be abased; but he that humbleth him- 
self shall be exalted." 

But what would he teach us by his death, to our view so 
untimely? To this question, human reasoji can only answer, 
that God's judgments arc far above ns, and past our finding out. 

One lovely Sabbath, riding aloue with nie to a religions 
service in a camji, General .lackson was talking of the general 
prospects of the war, hopefully, as he ever did. But at ilie close, 
lie assumed an air of intense seriousness, and said: "I do not 
mean to convey the impression that I Inne nol as much to live 
for as any man, aud that life is not as sweet, lint I do not de- 
sire ta survive the indejjcudenc e of my country." ('an this 
death be the answer to that wish? (/an the solution be, that 
having tried us. aud found us unworthy of such a deliverer, 
God lia.s hid his favorite in the grave, in the brightness of his 
luipes, and before his blooming honors received any blight from 
disaster, from the calamities which our sins are about to bring 
iijion us? Nay; we will not believe that the legacy of Jack- 
son's prayers was all expended by us. when he died; they wiJl 
yet avail for us all the more, that they are now sealed by hi-s 
blood. Tile deliverance of the -lews did not ond with the un- 
timely end of Judas Maccabee. The death of William of Orange 
was not the death of the Dutch Kepublic. The lamented fall 
if John Hampden was not the fall of the liberties of England. 
And, if we may reverently associate another instance with 
these, the crucifixion of .lesus of Nazareth, was, contrary to 
the fears of his discijiles, but the beginning of the sect of the 
Nazarenes. So, let us hope, the tree of our liberties will flourigh 
but the more for the precious blood by which it is watered. 

May it not be, that God, after enabling him to render all 
the service whieli was essential to our deliverance, and showing 
us in him, the brightest example of the glory of Christianity, 
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has hid him enter into the joy of his Lord, at this juncture, in 
order to warn us against :>nv incipient idolatry, and malce iis 
say: "It is better to trust in the Lord, than to put confidence 
in princes?" No man would more strongly deprecate this idol- 
atry of human instruments, than Jackson, and never so strong- 
ly, as when addressed to himself. None can declare more em- 
phatically than would he, if he spoke to us from the skies, that 
while man is mortal, the cause is immortal. Away then, with 
unmanly discouragements, (iod lives, though our hero is dead. 

That he should have toiled so hard for the independence of 
his country, and so ardently desired it; and then at last, be for- 
hidden to hail the day of our final deliverance, or to receive the 
grateful honors which his fellow-citizens were preparing for 
him; this has saddened every heart with a pang hoth tender 
and pungent. The medicine to this pain, my ihrethren, is to re- 
memher, that he has entered into a triumph and peace, so much 
more glorious than that which he hied to achieve for his coun- 
try. It would have heen sweet to us, to hail him returning from 
his last victory to a delivered and enfranchised -country; sweet 
to see and sympathize with the joy with which he hung up his 
sword, and paid the sacrifices of thanksgiving in the courts of 
the Lord's house; sweet to witness, with reverent respect, the 
domestic hliss of the home for which he so much sighed, solac- 
ing him for his l3ng fatigues. That happiness we have lost; 
bu tAe has lost nothing. He has laid down his sword at the 
footstool of his Father God; he now sings his thanksgiving song 
in a nohler sanctuary than the earthly one he loved so much; 
he "hathes his weary sduI in seas of heavenly rest." 

We who loved him, while we hewail our own loss, should 
not forget the circumstances which alleviate the grief of his 
death. Surely, it was no ill-chosen time for God to call him t<i 
his rest, when his powers were in their undimmed prime, and 
his military glory at its zenith; when his greatest victory had 
just heen won; and the last sounds of earth which reached him 
were the thanksgivings and blessings of a nation in raptures for 
his achievements; in tears for his sufferings. I love to remem- 
ber, too, that his martyr-life had just heen gladdened hy the 
gratification of those affections which were in him so sweet and 
strong, and which yet, he sacrificed, so patiently, for his coun- 
try. 
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Still more do we thank God that it was practicable, as it 
might not have been at an earlier, or a later period, for him 
to enjoy those ministrations of love, in his last days, which 
were the dearest solace of his sufferings. Into the sacredness 
of those last communings, and of tlie grief which survives them 
in liis widowed home, we may not allow even our thouglits to 
intrude. And yet, may not a mourning nation venture to utter 
their blessing on the mourning heart which blessed him with 
its love; and to pray, that the breast which so magnanimously 
calmed its tumult, to make a quiet pillow for the dying head 
of their hero, may be visited by G-od, with the most healing 
balm of heavenly consolation? Will not all the people say: 
amen? 

Kor will they forget the tender flower, sole off-shoot of the 
parent stock, born to bloom amidst the wintry storms of war, 
which he would fain have forbidden the summer breeze to visit 
too roughly. The giant tree which would have shielded it with 
pride so loving, lies prone before the blast. But His God will 
be its God; and as long as the most rugged breast of his hardy 
comrades is warm, it will not lack for a parent's tenderness. 

And now, with one more lesson, I leave you to the teach- 
ings of the mighty dead. If there was one trait which was 
eminent in him above the rest, it was determination. This was 
the power, before whose steady and ardent heat obstacles melt- 
ed away. This was the force, which caused his battalions to 
breast the onset of the enemy lilce ramparts of stone, or else 
launched them irresistibly upon their shivered lines. It was his 
unconquerable will, and purpose never to submit or yield. Ev- 
ery one who was near him imbibed something of this spirit, 
for they saw that in him the acceptance of defeat was an im- 
possibility. To that conclusion no earthly power could bend 
his iron will. Let this example commend to us the same stead- 
fast temper. In his fall and that of the noble army of martyrs, 
every generous soul should read a new argument for defending 
the cause for which he died, with invincible tenacitv. Surelv 
their very blood might cry out against us from the ground, if 
we permitted the soil, which drank the precious libation to be 
polluted with the despot's foot! Shall it ever be, that our dis- 
couragement or cowardice shall make the sacrifice vain? If we 
oonsent to this, then was it not treacherous in us to invite it? 
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We should rather have wnrned them to restrain their generos- 
ity, to save the lives they were so ready to lay upan their coun- 
try's altar, as too precious to be wasted for a land occupied by 
predestined slaves and cowards, and to carry their patriotism 
and their gifts to some more propitious clime, and some wor- 
thier companionship. 

Such are the thoughts which should inspire the heart of 
every one who stands beside the grave of Jackson. Around that 
green and swelling hill stands the circle of solemn mauntaiu 
peaks keeping everlasting watch over the home which he loved 
and the tomb where his ashes sleep, majestic when the summer 
sunset bathes them in azure and gold, but only more grandly 
steadfast, when they are black with storms and winter. So, let 
us resolve, we will guard the honor and the rights for which he 
died, in the hour of triumph, and more immoveably in the hour 
of disaster. 



MEMORIAL OF LIEUTENANT COLONEL lOHN 

T. THORNTON, OF THE THIRD VIRGINIA 

CAVALRY, C. S. A. 



Amidst the great company of Christian heroes whom Vir- 
ginia has sacrificed for the independence of the Confederate 
Staters, few names, next to her Jackson's, shine more hrightlj 
than that of Lieut. Col. John T. Thornton, of Prince Edward, 
Va. The son of Mr. Wm. Thornton, of Cumherland county, he 
inherited from his father an honorable name, a vigorous under- 
standing, and an ample estate. After the most careful literary 
training, he adopred the jirofession of law, and chose the town 
of Farmville for his residence. Fram the very heginning, his 
high honor and qualifications secured him the respect of his 
fellow-citizens; ;md he stepped into a husy practice, in which 
he was fast winning the highest grade of distinction. Here the 
present war found him, although still a young man, diligently 
engaged in his profession, the pride, the trusted counsellor, and 
chosen .servant, .li his county, and surrounded with all the do- 
mestic hliss which an elegant home, and an engaging family 
could confer. This happiness he was peculiarly fitted to enjoy. 
But although a liberal supporter, and habitual attendant, of 
the offices of religion, lie was U9t yet a Christian: this crown 
was lacking to his character. 

Mr. Thornton was in temper a conservative; and accDrd- 
ingly, in politics he was no extremist. Of the convention which 
dissolved tlie connection of Virginia with the Federal Union, 
he was chosen a member. There, and in the primary meetings 
of the people, his chaste aud masculine eloquence was frequent- 
ly heard, advocating, on the oue baud, all the conciliation and 
forbearance towards our assailants consistent with honor and 
righteousness, and on the other, the most determined assertion 
of our essential rights. After witnessing the scornful rejection 
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<if all tlie overtures our magnanimous Commonwealth made 
for the sake of peace, he heartily concurred in the act which 
made her independent of the betrayers of the Constitntion; and 
when the convention adjourned, he immediately returned home, 
and accepted tlie cdnmnand of a company of horse, composed of 
his friends and neighbors. This troop wag embodied in the 3rd 
VirRiniii Cavalry. Although at first a novice in military af- 
fair.s, he rapidly became a well-in.structed and efficient officer, 
while his couraj^e. fortitude, and impartiality, made him the 
idol of his men. As the first year of the war a])pr i.iched its 
end, all the volunteer regiments were reorganized; when he 
was chosen Lieutenant C'olonel. T'oncerning this promotion 
he thus writes to his wife: 

"In the reorganization of this regiment, I was chosen Lieu- 
tenant Colonel. This promotion was unexpected; but I shall 
accept it. and endeavor with all my powers to discharge its 
duties. I pray God to give me the requisite skill and courage 
for this position, that I may so bear myself in it, as to do good 
service to my country." 

This place he filled with eminent success, and like a goid 
soldier, "bore the heat and burden of the day." His former as- 
.'^ociates remarked with wonder, that he seemed formed by na- 
ture for a .soldier; that although reared in elegance, and devoted 
hitherto almost exclusively to literary pursuits, he seemed to 
sleep anywhere, eat anything, and to endure any hardship, with- 
out inconvenience. He ai)]]enred thus, only because his manly 
spirit refused to complain of his tri;ils; while in truth, both 
body and mind were suffering acutely under them. Through- 
out the bloody campaign of 1^02. he was always at his post. In 
the expedition into Maryland, he wa.s in command of the .Srd 
Regiment, then a part of General Fitzhugh Lee's Cavalry Bri- 
gade. In the combat of Boonsboro'. when this brigade covered 
the retreat of the Crmfederate .\rray against the whole host of 
McClellan, the light of that clear autumn sun was turned into 
darkness by the smoke and battle dnst. Down that famed 
causeway, as terrible as the jaws of hell, swept by cannon shot 
and shells, and by clouds of sharpshooters on the front, and 
right, and left, Colonel Thornton led his regiment again and 
again, in impetuous charges; until the purpose of the comman- 
der-in-chief Was secured, in bringing off his artillery and trains. 
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In tkis fiery ordeal, though his horse was killed under him, he 
escaped unscathed. But on the bloody morning of Sharpsturg, 
as he was bringing his regiment into position to protect the left 
of the army, his punctilious obedience to orders led him to ex- 
po.se himself during a few minutes' halt, to a battery of the 
enemy; and almost the first shot which opened the fearful 
drama of the day, gave him a fatal wound. It exploded beside 
him, and one fragment tore his saddle to pieces, inflicting an 
irreparable shock on his body, while another crushed his arm 
almost from the hand to the shoulder. His frightened horse 
was arrested by his men, he sunk fainting into their arms, and 
was carried to a little farm house near the field. There, the 
surgeons endeavored to save his life by amputating his man- 
gled limb; but in vain. After lingering for twelve hours insen- 
sible or delirious, he fell asleep. 

His friends were aware that since he entered the service, 
ills religious character had undergone a revolution. God, 
"whose thoughts are not as our thoughts." had employed the 
solemnities of this dreadful war, together with the death of two 
beloved brothers, to mature the convictions, which the sanc- 
tuary, and the pure Christian example that blessed his home, 
had implanted, but could not perfect. Numerous passages from 
his letters illustrate the birth and growth of his remarkable 
religious character. 

Among the sad remains which were brought along with his 
corpse, to his widow, were a few of his prayers, written amidst 
the confusion of the bivouac, on bits of paper, and folded into 
his pocket-Bible. These precious relics of his piety I am per- 
mitted to copy; and the purpose of this introductory narrative 
is to present them to his personal friends, to his comrades in 
arms, and to the soldiers of our patriotic and suffering army, 
as his own solemn testimony to the religion of the Lord .Jesus 
Christ. In them, "he being dead, yet speaketh." The object 
is to permit him to speak chiefly for himself: no attempt is made 
to do more than place the ne<e.ssary links of connection be- 
tween the pieces which unfold his religious emotions. This 
brief portraiture cannot be made without a partial disclosure 
of those dearer affections, which Colonel Thornton's sensitive 
honor was wont to cover jealously in the sanctity of his own 
heart and home. But no brave man will be capable of reading 
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it witli any other than emotions of reverent sjmpatliy. Nor 
will any such fail to rei-oguize, in the spirit which has yielded 
these sacii'il mementoes to the inspection of hi.s brothersiu- 
arms, the Siiiiie selfeon.seiration, and preference of duty over 
feeling, which made him the Christian hero. It Jia.'! only been 
done because of the belief, that, could the soul of tlie departed 
s])eak from that blest abode, where it is now, as we humbly 
trust, solaced for its pains, it would proujunce the ccjmmending 
of Christ to its fellows a dearer object than any earthly tie. 

In the opinion ot all who have been permitted to read them, 
rliese prayers are peculiarly excellent. They show a maturity 
of Christian feelings, a propriety in the selection at topics and 
language, a tenderness, ferveni-y, and humility, remarkable in 
<me who was so young in the faith. It is hoped that they will 
furnish to many a young disciple a pattern for his breathings 
after the Saviour, and to many a Christian husband and father 
in the army, a vehicle for transmitting to heaven his yearnings 
for "loved ones at home." 

The reader's attention is especially called to the powerful 
awakening of the sense of parental responsibility in Colonel 
Thornton's bosom, as soon as he became a Christian. His most 
cherished desire far life, was, that he might return and aid his 
beloved wife in guiding the steps of his sons heavenward. It 
is noteworthy also, how frequently his servants are included in 
these Christian affections. He rarely forgets to send them his 
kindly salutations. He feels his ot)ligati()ns, as their master, to 
their souls, and ]irays for their temjioral and eternal welfare. 
Colonel Thornton, a large slaveholder, the sun of a large plan- 
ter, reared near his fatlier's servants, was the fairest type of 
that character, as developed under Southern institutions. The 
affectionate relations existing between him and liis servants, 
and the bending of snch a mind and heart to their good, are 
the clearest proofs of the wickedness of those who are shed- 
ding so much blood to destroy thi-se ties. Another purpose of 
this little tract is, to show the world, in this specimen among a 
thousand of our Christian patriots, how high and holy are the 
principles which nerve their arms in this war. There is here, 
no lust of power, notoriety, or wealth; no unsanctified revenge: 
but the resolve of the virtuous soul, sadly, yet firmly accepting 
the mournful alternative of resistance, rather than recreancy 
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to duty. The enemies of our country, however they may eon- 
Icnin Duv material strength, may well tremble at the guilt of 
the wholesale murders they perpetrate to crush this righteous 
s])irit of defense. It is the spirit of Clod's Word; it is sustained 
and prompted, in its noWest instances, by his Holy Ghost. Do 
they not see that, although God may chastise our ingratitude 
and irreligion towards him, hy using their wicked hands as the 
instruments )f correction, they are fighting against him, nnd 
their murders will yet be avenged in calamities so dire, that 
hoth the ears of them that hear shall tingle? 

But it is time to proceed directly to the narrative of Colonel 
Thornton's religious life. His brief expressions of feeling must 
be weighed by the reader with this fa( t: that his character was 
always marked by a strong ahhorrence of meaningless profes- 
sions. He seems to have been, at the beginning of the war. not 
a stranger to ]irayer: but the death of two brothers in rapid suc- 
cession, one of whom, a citizen of Texas, coming to ^'irf;inia 
with the soldiers of that State, only reached Ricbinoiid to die, 
profoundly deepened his religious emotions. October 18tli. 
1801, he writes from Gamp Bethel, on the Peninsula: 

"I feel sometimes very sad and solitary in this long ab 
sence from you. The death of S**** stunned by its suddenness 
and unexpectedni'ss. I am left alone of all my brothers in Ihis 
Confederacy. ♦ ♦ * j would draw closer to yonr side than 
ever bef')re. 

"It is hard to bear my griefs alone; but I pray that I may 
see clearly in these bereavements, the hand of a wise and mer- 
ciful God. I try to helieve that 'He doth not afflict willingly, 
nor grieve the children of men'; that 'though he cause grief, yet 
will He have compassion according to the multitude of His ten- 
der men ies.' But my skepticism is sometimes painful, and it 
looks as thiugli heaven were covered with a cloud through 
which my prayers could not pass." 

The next extract which we make, may illustrate the ha- 
bitual temper of his mind as to the issue of the war before him: 

"Six O'clock P M. 
"Camp in Lee's Field, April Qth, IHtiS. 

"We have now a large army in this Peninsula. Our men 
are in fine spirits, and I look with confldence to the God of bat- 
tles, to give us the victory. I pray he may be my shield in the 
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li!)ur of conflict. I have nmcli to make life sweet to me. • * * 
Let us implore humbly and earnestly the Father of mercies, who 
lias showcri^d so many blessings on us, that he will guide us 
through the pei-ils of the dark hours of war, to the sunny, 
•bi'ijiht days of peace." 

June 1st, ISlii', lie writes, making a definite avowal of hir; 
liojie in Christ, and purpose to live a new life. After a tribute 
to the ('hi'istiau fidelity of her to whom the letter is addressed, 
tender and uluwinn, he thus ppoeeeds: 

"This service in the army has not been without its bene- 
fits, and as I trust, great, la.sting, and eternal benefits, to me. 
The busy, bustling life, that I had led ever sinee I left college, 
until I left home for the war, gave me but little time for ealm, 
seriou.'*, sober thought on my past history and future life. In 
the quiet of the outpo.st, in tlie stillness of the camp at night, in 
the weary, solitary journeys to visit the chain of sentinels, I find 
amjde time for reflection. With no books to read, with no busi- 
ness cares to engross or distract my attention, my mind has 
turned back n])nn myself, and often has the path I have trod 
been traveled over again by me. Thoughts of you * » »' 
restrained ine from those vulgar vices of the camp, drinking 
and card-playing. Thoughts of you * * *, kept back my 
tongue from profanity, and then thoughts of the words you 
hart sfjoken and written to me * » »_ and thoughts of the 
goodness of God, and of my sins, and of my need as a sinner, 
led me to seek salvation through the merey of God, and tlie 
atonement of Jesu."!. I trust * * *, that I truly believe, 
and shall iirove faithful to the end, and be an inheritor of the 
promi.'ses 

"If I am sjiared to return home, I trust that you and I 
» » » ^iii live through long years, to serve our Heavenly 
Father who has been so kind to us, if sueh be his holy will. But 
and honor and |iraise thee. Bless the children tliou hast given 
to us. Aid us to train them n\) in thy knowledge and in thy 
fear, and to make the'Ui thy servants, pure, holy, and obedient. 

"For my servants. Oh Lord God! I pray. Teach me how to 
act as their master, and instruct them how to discharge their 
duties as servants. Fill their hearts with love for thee; (each 
them to shun all evil, to live purely and uprightly, and finally 
save them with an eternal salvation. 
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"Into tliy hands of love and mercy I trustingly commit my- 
self, Oh Lord Ood Almighty. If it be in accordance with thy 
wisr and grcnt pur])oses. I bcsipch thee, bear me safely through 
all the jierils of this war. C^irry me back to my wife and home 
and children; and make me faithful to thee, walking in thy 
statutes, observing thy comimandments, and honoring thee in 
all purcness and holiness of living. But if. Oh Lord! according 
to thy righteous decree, I am to fall by the hands of the enemy, 
or to die from any cause, then I imjilore thee. Heavenly Father, 
receive my stuI. and take me to heaven to dwell forever in the 
light of thy holiness. 

"If I have askeil. Oh Lord, any thing wrong, I pray thee, 
forgive the evil thought, and 'blot out the wicked petition. If 
my ]irayers are pure and right. I "beseech thee in the name of 
Jesus, and by reason of his death and sufferings, and because of 
his merits, to answer them. Add, I pray thee. Heavenly Father, 
every blessing on me and my household we are worthy tt re- 
ceive; and to thee let all honor and glory be ascribed. Amen." 

The following letter displays his riiristian trust as to the 
issues of the great struggle in which his country was engaged: 
"Camp near Richmond, June 2Q>th, 1862. 

"It is now within four d:iys of a year, since I left you and 
Innie to enter the army. It Ims been a year crowded with inci- 
dents of most momentous importance to our State and Confed- 
eracy; of events that will be read with interest for generations 
to come, by the student of history and the statesman. It will 
tell of a government erected by wise patriots, iverthrown by 
mad ambition, sectional hate, and unreasoning fanaticism. It 
will tell of a powerful people summoned to arms to resist in- 
vasion and subjugation. The nations of the earth have looked 
with complacency upon the spectacle of a fierce and strong de- 
mocracy, in a spirit of direst hate and meanest vengeance, 
striving in every way to crush and subjugate a feeble people 
who only ask to be let alone. This people, few in numbers 
oompared with their adversaries, with an inadequate supply of 
arms and munitions of war. shut up from intercourse with any 
portion of the world, have kept them at bay for one year, and 
at the end of that time have forced them to call for a large in- 
crease of their military force. It is true, we during this time 
have sustained grievous reverses. In the future, we have sad 
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and severe trials before ns. But God in his mercy has borne 
us up, and sustained us thus far, in our strugjjle for independ- 
ence, and I liuve an a^biding faith that he will crown us in the 
end with victory. I aclcnowledge with gratitude his mercy to 
me in this year of affliction. While so many have fallen around 
me. from disease and the enemy, he has graciously given me 
health and strength. He has mercifully protected you and our 
dear children, and our servants, during these twelve months of 
tiibulations. Let ns praise his holy name, and give thanks with 
grateful sduls. for his loving kindness and mercy. He is a 
Trod of comfort' to us, as St. Paul calls him. I do sincerely 
pray that all this tender care of me may excite lively emotions 
of piety in my soul, and may constrain me to unite in your 
prayer that God will strengthen me and enable me to persevere 
in the new life I am striving to lead." 

June 25tli, he writes: 

'■It is useless to speculate as to the period when the war 
will end. I hear opinions of various shades ex])ressed. It is 
still more idle to indulge in thoughts of what is to become of 
yon and me in the progress of the conflict. Our lives and for- 
tunes are in the hands of an all-wise and merciful God. and we 
must give our souls repose in the faith that he will do all things 
for us better than we could fer ourselves. This i.-i the truest, 
best, and firmest con.solation we can have in these days of trou- 
ble. When I can visit home, it is impossible for me to say. 
How much I would like to drop in on you this morning, and see 
you with our children all around you. Let us trust such joy is 
laid up in store for us, and witliout perplexing our hearts, look 
forward to the future with confidence and courage. I doubt not, 
your faith is firmer than mine; but by mutual encouragement, 
we can strengthen the hearts of each other, to bear misfortune, 
if it is sent upon us, or to receive with joy and gratitude what- 
ever blessings may be vouchsafed." 

July 4th, 18fi2, he thus announces the results of the cam- 
paign before Richmond: 

"The papers will give you an account of the triumphs 
vouchsafed to our arms by God, in the late battles around Rich- 
mond. He has mercifully protected me, but our loss in killed 
and wounded is fearfully large. Our whole land will be clothed 
in mourning. I pray God to console the bereaved hearts, and 
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to turn the charities of all our people upon those whose earthly 
protectors have been taken from them." 

The reader will now be able to understand the allusion of 
the following 

PRAYER. 

July \ih, 1862. 

My Father in Heaven, I co'me before thee this morning with 
a song of praise and thanksgiving for the victory thou liasr 
given us over our enemies. Oh Lord, thou hast heard the pray- 
ers of thy people; their supplications and petitions have ascend- 
ed to thy throne, and in the abundance of thy mercies thou 
hast heard them and answered them, by granting to our arms a 
triumph over our invaders. I feel and confess it is all from 
thee, Lord God Almighty; and to thy holy and glorious name do 
I ascribe all the praise. (Continue, I pray thee, thy mercy and 
kindness to us as a nation, (iive wisdom from on high to our 
rulers and generals, and all others in authority. Strengthen 
the hearts of our soldiers, shield their heads, and with thy 
strong arm bear up our banner in the conflict that is before us. 
Confuse and confound the counsels of our adversaries, drive 
them from our territory, and compel them by thy providence, 
to grant us a just and honorable peace. I pray thee. Oh Lord, 
to send thy Holy Spirit into the hearts of our soldiers, and 
make them soldiers of the Cross. Convert them to thy service. 
and make the people of the Confederate States a pious people, 
whose God is the Lord. I pray thee Oh Lord, to be with the 
sick and wounded of our army, in the hospitals and in the 
camps; alleviate their sufferings, soothe their pains, turn their 
hearts to thee, and bless them whether they live or die. I pray. 
Oh God, for a blessing on the regiment in which I serve. Make 
all connected with it godly men and brave soldiers. Grant 
them grace to serve thee, and give them courage for the dis- 
charge of every duty. 

"I pray thee. Oh Lord, to forgive my sins, to wash away 
my iniquities, to renew my heart. Pour upon me thy grace, so 
that I may always do thy will. I pray, most merciful Father, 
that thou wilt make me pure, give me strength to put away all 
evil thoughts and impure desires, to resist all temptations and 
wicked suggestions. Make me to love thee supremely, and to 
prefer above all things else to do thy will, and to enjoy more 
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than any other employment, thy holy service. Enable me, Oh 
Father, to live near to thy Divine S(in, my Redeemer, the Lord 
.lesus Christ, the S;iviour of men. ]?e thou. Oh S jn nf (iod, 
if, in his wisdom and justice and mercy, he determines other- 
wise, and either of us be shortly taken from the other, then 
may the other ibear the chastisement with meeknes.s, and look 
forward to a reunion in God's own good time, on that bles.sed 
shore, where adieus and farewells are sounds unknown. * * 

* Kiss all the bo.ys for me. Give luy love to .Mi-.-;. ; I hope 

she has recovered. Remember me kindly to the servant.^. Fare 
well, * * *. May God keep you and our dear children." 

June 4th, 1862, he writes thus: 

"Tell the dear boys I think often of them, and trust they 
will be obedient to you, and industrious in their studies. I have 
high hopes and expectations of our boys, and it would be a 
mercy of God for which we should pray, that you and I may 
be spared to see them reared to manhood, and to use our exer- 
tions to lead them to the paths of piety and honor." 

The same hopes are pursued in his next: 

"Camp near Richmond, June \2ih, 1862. 

"It is one of my earnest petitions to God, that if it be in 
accordance with his wise decrees, he may spare you and me, lo 
train our dear boys under his guidance. I feel how weak and 
feeble I am in the Christian life. I trust, with fear and trem- 
Wing, that my faith is sincere, and my hopes are well grounded. 

Certainly I could not object to your telling our friend L , or 

any other friend you might desire to talk with on the subject, 
of my hope that my sins are pardoned, and that I am a true be- 
liever. But, I do not wish you to be deceived as to the state of 
my heart, and I know you would not deceive any one else. I 
have sinned much and lonj;. I try, with a siniere penitence, I 
trust, to ask forgiveness of those sins from our Heavenly Fath- 
er, by reason of the atonement made toy our loving Saviour, 
whose righteousness I implore may be imputed to me. I feel 
the risings of sin in my heart every day. I endeavor to drive 
impure thoughts from my heart, to banish wicked words from 
my tongue, and to keep my hands from unclean deeds, but de- 
spite my striving, my prayers, my penitence, I sin. Conscious 
of my guilt, praying for forgiveness, I am a poor, weak ('hris- 
tian. You must not then expect to see high Christian graces in 
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me I hope, I trust, I pray for increase of faith. I try to be- 
lieve and implore God to help my unbelief. I notice all you 
say in reference to conversation with old and tried Christians. 
I should be rejoiced to have such friends to commune with, but 
I never could unveil my heart to any one except you; and even 
now, I do not know how I could speak to any one of my desire 
to be a Christian, of my communings with our Heavenly Father, 
of my faith in our adorable Saviour, of my prayers for the in- 
fluence of the Holy Ghost. You must be my guide » • • 
in the Christian walk * ♦ * and to you I must look for 
advice and counsel. I pray that the war may end, and you 
may take my hand in yours, and that we may pass along life's 
journey, aiding and encouraging each other in all our Ohn.sUan 
duties." 

About this time was written the first of these prayers which 
has been preserved; its date is .June 10th. The bloody, but in- 
decisive battle of Seven Pines had then been fought. The vast 
hosts of Federals were pressing close up to the beleaguered city. 
The army of Jackson was seemingly involved past hope in those 
complications of danger, from which it was soon to emerge in a 
blaze of glory. Every where, the condition of the ('onfederacy 
seemed to anxious patriots perilous, in the extreme. It was at 
this juncture Colonel Thornton penned these devout and solemn 
petitions: 

A PRATER. 

''I beseech and implore thee, merciful Father, to look down 
with tender compassion on thy unworthy servant, to forgive his 
sins, to strengthen his faith, to fill his heart with thy grace, to 
shed upon his soul the influences of thy Holy Spirit; to give 
him bodily strength and courage for the discharge of all his 
duties, to illumine his mind with thy divine intelligence, to 
guide his feet in the path of holiness, to deliver him from every 
temptation that may assail him, to shield him from every as- 
sault of man or devil, to maintain him in health of body and 
purity of spirit, and finally to receive him in heaven, thy holy 
dwelling place; there to live forever in the joy and delight of 
thy presence. 

"I pray thee. Oh God! to blot out my sins. I feel how vile 
and impure I am and have been. I feel that I can find refuge 
alone in the abundance of thy tender mercies: that nothing but 
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-he blood of Jesus, our adorable Saviour can cleanse my vile 
heart of its pollution. I'nder the shadow of thy mercy I seek 
to hide: iu the Hon] that Hows from Calvary, I wash my sonl. 

"Preserve me, Oh Lord! from presumption, from a vain and 
foolish reliance on my own strength, from a silly confidence in 
the power and efficacy of my own good works; cause me at all 
times to know my folly and weakness; keep me continually 
mindful that salvation is all of free, unmerited grace; and uevci 
allow me for an instant to forget that the works of man, even 
the best he can .perform, are marked by folly, and stained with 
-uilt." 

"In thy hands. Oh merciful Father, are the fortunes of my 
beloved State and Country. I recognize thy chastening hand in 
the afflictions thou hast sent upon our land and upon our peo- 
ple. Teach us all to submit with Christian humility to these 
sad tribulations, to bear with Christian resignation these severe 
trials, to bow beneath the rod, and with reverence to honor the 
hand that smites. In thine own appointed time, oh Cdd! thou 
wilt deliver us from the hands of our enemies and of those who 
hate us. Thou, Oh Lord! wilt, in thy good time, lead us by a 
path that thou wilt open to our feet, to safety and independence. 
Be thou. Oh Lord! our stay and our deliverance. In the day of 
battle be with us; uphold our hands, strengthen our hearts, and 
give us victory over our foes. Oh Lord! smite with thy right- 
eous indignation the cruel invaders who now drive us froim our 
homes and besiege our capital. Send thy angel, armed with 
the sword of justice, to execute vengeance upon our cruel foes. 
Make our army a holy instrument in thy hands, to punish the 
insolent tyrants who are now endeavoring to subjugate our 
people, to free our slaves, to confiscate our lands, and to take 
from us all that in thy goodness, thou hast given us. Drive 
the enemy. Oh Lord! from our soil. Give us, merciful Father, 
the blessings of peace. Shed the influences of thy Holy Spirit 
npon the hearts of our rulers and .people, upon the hearts of 
the officers and privates of our army, and make us a Cod-fearing 
nation, whose ruler is the great Jehovah. I implore thee. Oh 
(iod! for thy blessing and especial favor on the regiment iu 
which I am serving. Make them pure and holy. Make them a 
band of Christian warriors, who shall fight in thy strength. 
Cover their heads in the hour of conflict; crown them with vie- 
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tory over our Northern foes, and over the wiles and machina- 
tions of the Evil One. 

"I beseech thee, Heavenly Father, to guard and guide, and 
console, and sustain, thy handmaiden and servant, the wife 
whom thou hast given me. Bless her. Oh Lord! at all times. 
Write thy law upon her heart. Shield her from all evil, aud 
if it be thy holy will, unite her and myself once more, and per- 
mit us together, ;i.s heads of a Christian family, in peace to serve 
my elder Brother; thou hast atoned for my sins; hear my pray- 
i-vH for forgiveness and acceptance to our Father, and bring me 
back rich spiritual gifts. I pray thee. Oh God, to grant me 
health of body and steadiiie.-ss of purpose, and oool, deliberate 
courage, and intelligence, to discharge all the duties of my po- 
sition. Be with me in every trial: if thou wilt, shield me from 
every danger; if it be thy will that I fall in battle, receive my 
sjiirit, and take me to thy heavenly mansion, to dwell there 
forever in peace and rest, and joy and bli.ss. praising and serving 
thee. 

"Oh merciful Father, I im])lore thy blessing upon my be- 
loved wife. Comfort, conS'Ole, and sustain her, I pray thee; 
fill her heart with thy grace; give her strength sufficient for all 
the severe labors she has to perform; grant her wisdom from 
(lu high to discharge every duty. Reunite her and myself, and 
let us through loug years of pence, wDrship thee, and train our 
children and .servants in thy service. I pray thee. Heavenly 
Father, to bless my children; and All their tender hearts with 
love for thee; make them thy children; make them thine by 
election and adoption. Give their parents wisdom and grace, 
to train them for a heavenly inheritance. Bless my servants, I 
implore thee, most merciful (jod. Enable me to instruct them 
liroperly, aud to govern them wisely. Make them thy servants, 
zealous in every good work; and finally receive them to thyself 
iu heaven. 

"I ask all these blessings in the name of uiy Saviour Jesus. 
I otfer these petitions in the name of thy Holy Son. Hear me, 
and answer me. Oh God. Pour upon me every blessing thou 
iu thy mercy and loving kindness, wilt grant. Amen." 
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ANOTHER TRAYER. 

July 2\st, 1862. 

"1 approach tliy throne, my Heaveuly Father, this day, tci 
acknowledge the benefits with which, in tliy loving kindness and 
mercy, thou hast crowned me all the days of my life: to confess 
my sins, to implore forgiveness, to ask for thy grace and the 
influences of thy Holy Spirit; and to beseech thee to continue to 
regard me with favor, to load me with blessings, and to grant 
me courage of heart and strength of l>ody to discharge rightly 
and properly all the duties of my positim. Oli tJod, wasli nic 
clean in the blood of thy Son, Clirijit Jesus, my Saviour. Lei 
me go to the cross, and live near to him who die<l that 1 may 
live. Raise me from the grave to sit beside hiau who tiisl rose 
from the grave that he might show to men the way to heaven. 
In his name I offer my petitions; through hi.s intercession I ask 
forgiveness; by reason of his sufferings and atonement, I ex- 
pect salvation. I know that I am guilty, polluted, undone, and 
ruined; but I thank thee. Oh merciful Father, that on Calvary 
thou didst open a fountain, .in whose stream the vile-tr and filth- 
iest sinner may wash his guilt away. To that fountain filled 
with blood I would come, and cleanse my heart from every 
stain. Pity, forgive, and save me. Lord (iod Almiglity. I i)ray 
thee, merciful Father, to shield me from all the perils that as- 
sail my life; from the pestilence that is abroad in the land, and 
from the cruel enemy that has invaded, and is now ravaging 
and destroying my State and Country. Re with me. Oh Lord 
God, at all times; shield me in the liiur of conflict, and make 
my hand strong to strike for truth, and justice, and right. Save 
me, merciful Father, and restore me, when the war i< over, and 
thou hast sent peace on our land, to my lumie, my wife, my chil- 
dren, and my servants. 

"Bless, guide, comfort, and console the wife thou hast giv- 
en me, and the children that have been born of our marriage. 
Reign and rule in their hearts. Make the mother skilful and 
apt to teach her children thy law, and turn the hearts of the 
children to do thy will. Reunite us, merciful Father, and up- 
hold thy handmaiden and myself as the heads of a Christian 
family, and our offspring and servants as its members, teach- 
ing us all to love thy word and thy law, to live as l>ec )melh 
them who are striving for a heavenly inheritance, and finally 
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receive us all into heaven, thy holy dwelling place, to praise 
and honoi' and serve thee through all ett'rnity. 

"Oh Lord God! have mercy on my country, these ("oufcd- 
erate States, now struggling for salvation from tyranny and op- 
pression, and seeking the rights thou hast given us as a nation, 
through an agony of blood and suffering. I see. Oh (Jod, the 
desolations that mai-k the footsteps of our cruel eneauy. Hefore 
nie are the naked fields, the ruins of the 'burned dwelling, and 
far away frain the fierce foe are the houseless and homeless 
wanderers. Thfse crnel tyrants boast of their larg-e numbers, 
their great wealth, and their power, vastly superior to that of 
these poor States. They rely on tlio arm of flesh. We trust in 
thee, Oh Lord God Jehovah! Ke thou our fortri'ss and our de- 
fense; God of battles, be witli the soldiei-s of this <'onfederacy, 
and give them victory; (Jod of truth and justice, reign in the 
Jiearts of the people all over the land; (Jod of wisdom, illumine 
the minds of our rulers and officers; (iod of mercy, give ns 
l)eace; God of nations, give; ns independence; and tu thy name 
he all honor and glory, forever and ever. Amen." 

July 22nd, 18(12, he wrote from the region of the I'amnu- 
key, a letter well describing the principles which mad€ him 
resolute in enduring, without any ambitinns aspirations, a sep- 
aration so irksome to his soul. 

"I aim auuLsed at the delight you so heartily manifest, at 
my not meeting the enemy, who were reported as crossing info 
King William. Vou say you cannot wish me any opportunily 
of distincticm where my life will be placed in j-eopardy. In re- 
ply I would say, that I only desire to do my duty. I have no 
thirst for military fame; for I know it is won through blood 
and tears and suffering, lint I do desire to aid in driving the 
base invader from Virginia's soil. I am amazed that men can 
sit quietly at h(nu(!, when tlipy see the fate tliat awaits us if 
the enemy succeeds in snbjugaling us. I nm sitting now, as 1 
write, in full view of what was, before the invasion, one of the 
loveliest estates in Virginia. It is now a scene of desolation; 
the fields are naked, the fences destroyed, the houses burned, 
the laborers stolen away, and the owners fugitives, and, if this 
were all their wealth, beggars." 

His remaining letters, written on the march from lower 
Virginia to Manassas and Maryland, w€re little anore than 
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brief notes, penned in moments snatclied from the fatigues of 
tlie journey. But in all of them, his yearnings for tho society 
of Ms beloved home were mingled with prayers for faith and 
strength to bear his lot with fortitude. The lust specimen of 
prayer which he left is incomplete. Perhaps the bugle-cill 
summoned him away from the solemn and plea.sing communion 
of the mercy seat, to the march or the combat. 

THE LAST PRAYER. 

July '21th, 1862. 

"I come before thee, Oh Lord God Almighty, on this thy 
holy day, to thank thee for the many mercies I have received 
from thy loving hand, and for the protection thou hast here- 
tofore afforded me; to ask that thou wilt not withdraw thy 
mercy, favor, and protection from me, but wilt continue to 
cpown me with blessings, and shield me from all assaults of 
the world, the fiesh, and the Devil. I come to implore the for- 
giveness of my sins, pardon for all my guilt, and eternal salv.i 
tion for my soul, through the merits and intercession of thine 
adorable Son Christ Jesus. I come to praise thee for the loving 
kindness and tender compassion which, at such a cost, and al 
such a sacrifice, furnished a way of escape for guilty man. Oli 
Lord! I would live near to thy Son Christ Jesus, our Lord and 
Saviour. I pray thee to give nie grace, to illumine uiy under- 
standing, to fill my heart with love, to make thy service uiy de- 
lightful work, and obedience to thy law my most pleasant duty. 
Save me, I beseech thee, from vain-glorying, from lioastinf;, 
from self-reliance, " 

Thus the expression of his longings for holiness were brok- 
en off unfinished, like his life. But his friends may trust that 
his life, so full of promise here was but the infancy of a far more 
blessed and glorious existence in that heaven to which he as- 
pired; and so, that these acts of worship, interrupted here below 
are now continued with a nobler, sweeter tongue, and with 
higher raptures, where there are no wars nor rumors of wars 
to disturb the saints, in the heavenly Sabbath. 

These mementoes exhibit, so far as a brief Christian life 
of less than a year could, the renewing power of the religion 
of Jesus Christ, in a high degree. The scriptural tone of the 
petitions shows, in one so young in divine knowledge, the evi- 
dent teachings of the Holy Ghost. The change in Colonel 
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Tlioi'ulon's eliaracter was marked. He was, by nature, a proud 
spirit; we liere find liis prayers breathing the most profound hu- 
mility. His character was usuall.y apprehended to be stern; 
these exercises of soul are instinct with a melting tenderness, 
for all, except the enemies of righteousness. This attempt to 
display his inner life is now closed, with the earnest prayer, 
that God may incline the hearts of all his friends and com- 
rades, and of every brave soldier of our country, to seek his 
Saviour, to imitate his example so far as he was a folbwer of 
Jesus Christ, and to raise to the throne of grace, these, or such- 
like prayers. 
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beliefs, 119; American constitution 
denies right to establish or endow any 
form of religion, 121; high prelatic 
theory, 121; theory of Chalmers, etc., 
122; arguments against, 122; Virginia 
first state to establish full religious 
liberty, 124; right of suffrage and eligi- 
bility to office entrusted to suitable clas- 
ses of citizens as a trust, 1 25. 

Colenso, Bishop, 41. 

Collard, Roger, sensualistic philosophy, 
178. 

Columbia Seminary, 174, 176, 202. 

Comie. Auguste, 67, 178, 179. .S24. 403. 

Communism, 97, 304. 309, 310, 323. 

Confucius, 265, 278, 324, 402. 

Constitution, British, 23, 107, 112 
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Constitution, United States, 1 07, 1 1 1 , 1 1 8, 
121. 

Copernican theor\-. 132. 

Courage, true courage, 4-52 : three emotions 
claim the name, 454. the bravest man 
the best Christian, 456; the powers of 
soul in harmony, 456; God s special 
providence working for good, 457: 
ensures the safety of the immortal soul, 
461. 

Creation, ^ee unc/er Geology and Science. 

Crime, in relation to education, 242 

Critic, The. 390. 

Cumberland Presbyterian Church, doc- 
trinal dissentions in, 62. 

Darwinism, 89, 162, 177. 179, 183, 192, 

207,403,406,407. 
Dawson, Sir^X'illiam, 21. 
Dead languages, 57, 370. 
Declaration of Independence, 111. 
Defence of Virginia and the South, by R. L. 

Dabney, 33. 
Deists, 18,21.262, 280. 
Delitzsch, 21. 
De Toqueville, M.. 242. 
Douay version, 274. 392. 
Duns, Dr., Biblical Xatural Science. 193. 

East Hanover, overture fromPresbvter\'of, 
47; Presbjters of, 410, 424. 

Education. '*free school^' system, answer to 
Dr. Ruffner, 238; the truth about '^free 
schools^, 239; universal education, pro- 
vided it is true education. 240; education 
belongs to the sphere of the family, 241: 
claim that the state's intrusion into 
education saves money. 242: education 
no proof against crime, 242; aspiration 
and desire for true education an absolute 
prerequisite, 243; home education, 245; 
invoKes the absurd and impossible idea 
of the Leveller, 247: all cannot aspire to 
the highest stations, 248; manual labour 
destiny of major part, 248; the use of 
letters not education, 24*^: "a little learn- 
ing is a dangerous thing', 252; mfluence 
descends, 253: a mixture of the children 
of the decent and the children of the vile 
in the same society. 254; free schools " 
wielded by demagogues who arc in 
power for the time in the interests of their 
faction, 257; what religion ought to be 
taught to the children, 262; difficulty not 
limited to America, 263; the three possi- 
ble alternatives, 2t)4; tuition in Christ- 



ianity essential to all education, 266; 
the human spirit educated as a unit. 267; 
no true moral culture without Christian- 
ity. 26*J: religious education rests with 
parent, 270. 

Education, secularized, who is entitled to 
control education, 272; if state is educa- 
tor, education must be secularized 
totally, 273; four solutions proposed, 
275; the plan of concurrent endowment, 
275; "unsectarian religious instruction, 
276; secularize the state's teaching abso- 
lutely, 27t); what education is, 277; a 
really secularized education, 277; true 
education a spiritual process, 27P; many 
branches of education must be omitted, 
280; the will and the conscience, 282: 
the best men to teach children, 284; 
human responsibility, 285; position of 
John Knox in Scotland, 290. 

Education, attempt to lower education for 
the ministry. 47; and Roman Church. 
369; Popish literature and, 390. 

Edwards, Jonathan, 63. 

Egyptians, and immortality, 66. 

Emotions, those natural to the carnal man. 
4. 

Erasmus, a nominal Papist. 397. 

Erastian. state establishment of religion 
must tend to, 124. 

Establishment of religion, the high prelate 
view, 121; the view of Chalmers, etc., 
122: agency forPoper\. 373. 

Evil, God's permission of ex-il, 342. 

Evolution, see Darwinism. 

Exeter Hall Christianity. 40. 305. 

Fairfax. Lord, 112. 

Feelings, the psychology of, 2; the two 
classes of, 3: aesthetic, 4; remorse, 4; 
fear and hope, 5; instinctive sympathy. 
6. 

Fossils. See Geulog\-. 

Franchise, not equal in Hebrew common- 
wealth, 29; as included in the Declara- 
tion of Independence, 111. 

Free agency. 75. 

Free will. 20. 

Free Church of Scotland, collision witli 
guvemnient in 1843. 123; Hugh Miller 
representative of, 184. 

French Revolution. 22. 97. 111.315 3^4 
402. 

Fruude, James .Vnthony. 2t)7. 284. 

Galileo. 132.397. 
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Geology, arrogant spirit of geologists to 
clerical critics, 128; attitude of eager 
defenders of inspiration towards the new 
science unwise, 1 29; the degree of 
authority to claim for Bible on physics, 
131; creation not only a physical fact 
but a theological doctrine, 133; burden 
of proof rests on the geologists, 136; 
examples: Sir Charles Ryall mPrinciples 
of Geolog}', 138; Hugh Miller in Testi- 
mony of the Rocks ^ 140; the logical value 
of the inference of natural science from 
natural appearances must be modified 
by the admitted fact of creation, 143; act 
of creation cuts across all inferences that 
go beyond, 145; the result of pushing 
back the creative act of God to the 
remotest age, 148. 

Gladstone, W. E., Church and State, 121; 
on establishments. 24 1 . 

Gosse, P. H., Omphalos, 206. 

Government, form of sanctioned by Scrip- 
ture, 22; civil government a fact, 105. 

Greek language, knowledge of essential to 
ministers, 52. 

Greek philosophers, 66, 92, 1 17, 161, 187, 
342, 402. 

Griffin, Dr., 269, 283. 

Grotius, Hugo, 103. 

Hampden-Sidney College, 410. 

Hebrew language, knowledge of essential 

to mmisters, 52. 
Hobbes, Thomas, social contract first 

stated by, 100, 110; afraid of ghosts, 

324; the father of modem sensualism, 

407. 
Hodge, Charles, 40, 63, 102. 
Huggins,Dr., 199. 
Hume, David, 21, 147.178,179. 
Hume, Joseph, the Free Trade Society, 

304. 
Huxley, Dr. Thomas, 179, 183, 192, 207, 

21.5,281,407. 

Immortality of the soul, believed by most 
civilized men, 65; the proposition stated, 
67; what is meant by a substance, 67; 
actions or functions imply an agent, 68; 
every man conscious of thinking, feeling, 
willing, 69; things of the inner con- 
sciousness the most certain, 73: free 
agency, 7.5: moral responsibility, 76; 
identity of living spirit remains 
unchanged, 79; sleeping and awaking a 
proof, 80; bodily organs are mere instru- 



ments, 81 ; higher functions per- 
formed without any dependence on 
bodily organ, 82; faculty of memory has 
to be accounted for, 84; mind directs its 
own attention by its own will, 85; know- 
ledge that we are free agents, 85; the 
existence of a rational, personal God, 88; 
faculties uf man's spirit capable of unli- 
mited improvement, 91; man's moral 
faculties. 92; deny immortality of spirits 
and man is made a beast, 96; the result of 
the materialistic outlook, 96. 

Imputation, of sin, 27. 

Index of prohibited books, 395, 397. 

Infidelity, as outlined by Ingersoll: points 
in Bible history and precept which 
appear to be immoral, 329; example of 
Joshua and Achan, 330; Joshua's inva- 
sion of Palestine, 331; slavery counte- 
nanced in Bible, 332; no man morally 
responsible for any of the opinions which 
he sincerely holds, 333; total denial of all 
punitive aspect and quality in the evil 
consequences of free human actions, 
337; God's permission of evil in his 
kingdom, 342; solution beyond human 
reach, 346; burden of proof with agnos- 
tic, 347; God blameworthy, 350; God 
ought to have kept his moral creatures 
from sinning, 351; what will be gained 
by establishing their indictment, 354; 
the process of the agnostic s logic, 355; 
revealed theology gives us satisfaction 
for the mystery, 359. 

Ingersoll, Robert, trampling his father's 
Bible in the mire, 41; a reply to his 
infidelity, 328. 

Islam, see Mohammedanism. 

Jackson, Thomas, J., a discourse com- 
memorative of, 452; example of, 453; 
his Christian courage, 454; courage 
described, 454; his great purity of life, 
456: his belief in the providence of God, 
457: examples of this, 460; the safety of 
the immortal soul, 461; the position he 
held in the hearts of his people, 464; the 
singleness, purity and elevation of his 
aims, 465; lessons from his untimely 
death, 466. 

Jacobin theory of rights, outlined, 23; 
corollaries to it, 24; Scripture denies 
them. 2 1 : repudiate all imputation of the 
consequences of moral conduct, 27; 
asserts equality of franchise, 28; rejects 
all distinctions of "caste ", 29; universal 
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Jacobin theory of rights — cont. 

suffrage, 31; women's rights. 31; domes- 
tic slavery, 33; this theory bom of athe- 
ism, 38; those who support the theory, 
40; friends of truth must contend against 
it, 43; given by French atheism, 364. 

Jacobins. French, the ruhng philosophy of, 
100; 106,110.114. 

Jefferson, Thomas, 64, 124. 370. 

Jerfjme. 57. 

Jesuits, See Popery. 

Joshua, morality of actions questioned, 
330. 

Kant, Immanuel, arguments for immortal- 
ity, 93; sensualistic philosophy. 178. 

Knox. John, on education, 290, 359: on 
ecclesiastical corporation, 374. 

Labour unions, purpose and practice of, 
295: evils of, 296: example, 297; strikes 
futile. 298; true logic of strike system, 
298; labour unions conspiracies against 
fellow citizens. 300; inconsistent, 301; 
groundless claim that they are contend- 
ing for the rights of American labour, 
302; futility of People s party in associa- 
tion with them, 304; leads to a form of 
^laven-, 308; the commune, 309; the 
Southern form of Communism, 312; 
carries intrinsic injustice to the capital- 
ist, 314: influence of education on. 315; 
co-operative plan, 317; the plan to make 
the National Government the general 
indu.strial manager, 318. 

Latin, knowledge of in relation to nrdina- 
lion, .50. 

Lawyers, prominent influence of, 217; 
theory and usage of bar, 218; the ques- 
tion considered : whether the greater 
importance of the advocate s profession 
does not give a graver aspect to the errors 
of their theory of action, 219. question- 
ing that the administration of justice is 
better secured by the artificial structure 
of courts than by any other means, 221 : 
the tendency to descend to a still lower 
grade of expedients and usages in the 
pursuit of success, 223; whether it is 
moral to subject oneself to u temptation 
so subtle and urgent as that which allures 
the advocate to transgress the legitimate 
limit, 225; claim that the court is but the 
debating society. 226. truth and right 
are sacred things, 227: each man's direct 
and unavoidable responsibility tn God 



for all his acts possessing moral charac- 
ter and moral consequences. 229; the 
evils which proceed from the advocate in 
his own professional doings, 233; man s 
duty to preserve and improve his own 
virtue, 2-i4. 

Lee, General Charles, 41 . 

Lee, Mother Anna. 322. 

Legitimist theon", the divine right of kmgs, 
103,117. 

Leveller, 247. 

Levites, special position of, 29. 

Lewis, Professor Tayler, 137, 188. 

Lex Rex, 309. 

Liberte, Egalite Fratemite, motherof Jaco- 
bins in France, 111. 

Libertv, religious, established in Virginia, 
124' 

Licensing for ministry, 4?. 

Lilbum, 112. 

Locke,John, 100, 106, 267. 

Lubbock, Sir J., 163. 

Luther, Martm, 369, 393. 

Lyell, Charles, geological system, 137. 
177. 180,183,193,196. 



Magistrate, scripture obligation to obey. 
100; power from God, not derived from 
social contract, 108. 

Malthusianism, 306, 307. 

Materialism, the results of, 97. 

Matthews, John D., 50. 

Maury, Matthew, 184. 

Methodist Church. Southern, greatest 
theological antagonisms, 63. 

Mill, John Stuart, on Subjection of Women, 
25: philosophical svsiem. 1 '79. 209, 323, 
401.403,407. 

Miller, Hugh, geological theories, 1 29, 1 33, 
137,140-144. 180,184. 

Milton, John, rehgious liberty, 124 

.Ministry, only an educated ministry can 
resist seductions of "revival measures ", 
19: ordination to, 4""; standard of educa- 
tion for 58; thoroughly educated minis- 
try best for church unitv and orthodoxy. 
61; once a minister alwavs a minister. 
63. 

Missionar> Baptist Church, all grades of 
doctrine. 63. 

Mississippi Ri\ei. geological arguments 
I'rom. 1-37. 

Mohammedanism, puffed up by spiritual 
pride, 10; future life, 66. 387; magis- 
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Mohammedanism — cont. 

trate, 120; fragments of divine truth in, 
172: education, 2b5. 274. 278. 

Molloy, Dr. Gerald, 197. 

Mormons, state refrains from meddhng 
with, 115. 

Nature, cannot revolutionize nature, 322. 

Natural science, 21, H-i. 

Nenlu-iiMn. 21. 134. 

"New Measure System . See Revivalism; 
mischief resulting from, .59: most com- 
mon in denominations which permit an 
uneducated ministn', 61 . 

Newton, Sir Isaac, 90, 102, 162, 184, 189. 

Sew York Independent, 322. 

Niagara Falls, geological arguments from, 
138. 

Nightingale. Florence, 2b7. 284. 

Xorth American Review, 329. 

Northern States, schools and crime, 242. 

Novel reading, danger of, 10. 

\ovum Organum, Bacon's method, 160. 

Ordination, standard of, 47; the crucial test 
of fitness, 47; arguments against lower- 
ing standard, 48; existing provision for 
"extraordinary cases'". 48: needless bar- 
riers — Latin, philosophy, science. lan- 
guages of inspiration, 50; human 
expediency allows other churches have 
useful ministers devoid of classical train- 
ing, 57: connection of uneducated minis- 
try with "^spurious revivalism", 59; once 
a minister always a minister. 63. 

Original languages of scripture, 52. 

Owen, John, religious liberty, 124. 

Pantheism, 102, 405. 

Palev. 118. 

Palmer, Dr. B.M, 201. 

Pelagianism, 11, 54 63. 

Perkins, Judge, 176. 

Persecution, neither church nor state has 

the right to persecute for opinion's sake, 

118. 
Philosophy, sensualistic, 178; tendency of 

false philosophy against good morals 

and religion, 401; influence of false 

philosophy tried historically, 402; 

obvious causes of competition, 403; 

Buddhism tending to lift off any form of 

moral restraint, 404; Pantheism . 405; 

keynute of other philosophies, 4(17. 
pDprn. attractions of, 362; growth of, 

363; advantaf^es enjoyed, Mb4: six lines 



of influence which our unfaithfulness 
to our principle has betrayed into hands 
of the Romanists, 364; proposes herself 
as the upholder of order, 3ti4: offers the 
foundation of her infallibility, 365; her 
faithful witness to Scripture, 366; rever- 
ence and worship maintained, 367; 
education of the young should be in 
Christian hands, 369; the sanctitiy of 
marriage, 371; evil principles which are 
concurring powerfully to give concur- 
rency to Popery, 372; the tendency to 
purchase the votes of Roman Catholics at 
the cost of people's safety, rights, money, 
372; distinction and power gratifying to 
all men, 375; the craving for spectacular 
and ritualistic worship, 377; man craves 
a visible material object of worship, 378; 
the proposal to satisfy man's guilty heart 
by ritual instead of spiritual salvation, 
381; purgatory appealing to sin-loving 
man, 381 : imposing Latin on the church, 
390; the enemy of a free Bible, 392; 
prohibition of private judgement. 393; 
no free development of the faculties, 
395; the work of the Jesuits. 398. 

Positivism, 153. 

Presbyterian Church of America, attitude 
to slavery, 36. 

Presbyterian Quarterly, The, October 
1887, 1; July 1888, 21; October 1892, 
65; April 1894, 362. 

Princeton Seminary, 173. 

Princes of Geology, 138. 

Private judgement, the right of, 115. 

Protestant reformers. 124. 281. 

Purgatory, appealing to sin-loving man, 
381. 

Religious excitements, essential part of 
religious experience, 1 ; distinction 
between true and false, 2; the abuse of 
Sympathetic excitement. 9. 

Representative republic, .\. God » prefer- 
ence for. 22. 

Reuchlin, :i47. 

Revivalism, 'New measure system. 11; 
designed to excite the carnal emotions, 
11; leads lo an erroneous profession, 12; 
results announced at once, 14; fostered 
by synergistic theology, 16; the last state 
of converts worse than Hrst. 17: the chief 
bane of Protestantism. 19; connection 
with uneducated ministn. 19. 

Ri.f. Dr. John A., .50, 64. 17:i. 3t.2. 42.S. 

Rice, N.L.. 40. 
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Robespierre, 25. 

Rogers, Thornton, 410, 413, 414. 
Roman Republic, decline of, 97. 
Rome, Church (►£. 5ee Popery. 
Rousseau, 100, 106. 
Ruffner,Dr. W.H.,238. 

Sampson, Francis S., outline of life, 410; 
health, 41 1; social character. 41 1; early 
religious impressions, 413; confessing 
Christ, 415; disciplined life, 416; consci- 
eniiousness, 418; influence at University 
of \'irginia, 421; at Union Seminar\'. 
424: licensed tu preach. 424: hih 
devotional spirit, 424; called to ministry, 
42.5; modesty and disinterestedness, 
427: habits of study. 429; scholarship, 
430; characteristics as a teacher. 431; 
lectures in Hebrew, 433; his preaching, 
434: his talents, 436; breakdown of 
health, 438; his last sermon, 440; final 
attack of illness, 440: prayer on his 
behalf, 441; last days, 442: practical 
lessons drawn from his life, 444. 

Science, Antichristian, affected Colossian 
Christians, 153; the attitude of physi- 
cists to revelation threatening, 1 54 : 
physicists lamenting the imprudence of 
theologians in thrusting the Scriptures 
into collision with their sciences, 156; 
the tendency of modem science scep- 
tical, 157; the position on which the 
Christian pastor should stand. 159; 
modem physical science not immune 
from error, 160; Bible in prior possession 
of the ground of authority. 163; no 
naturalistic arguments have any force to 
prove a natural origin for any structure 
older than authentic human history 
except on atheistic premises, 164; any 
creative invention of God produces a 
thing that has ever\- trait of naturalness. 
166; no proper collision between the 
most explicit and authoritative theistic 
testimony and sound natural science, 
170; answers to criticisms of Dr. Wood- 
row, 1 73. not against all physical science 
whatever, 176; sciences always have 
some tendency to become anti-theolo- 
gical, 181; inculcating universal sceptic- 
ism in ever\' branch except the Bible and 
mathematics, 185; the claim that theol- 
ogy is as much a human science as 
geolog)'. 189; the charge of culpable 
ignorance, 191; the traits of naturalness, 
202. 



Scientific American^ 322. 

Scott, Dr. Thomas, .16, 39. 

Scottists, 26. 

Seminaries, introduction of chairs of natu- 
ral science, 174: "'free schools", 239. 

Seward, WiUiamH, 372. 

Shorter Catechism. 5ee Westminster 
Assembly. 

Sla\en'. according to Jacobin theon', 25; 
the Scriptural view. 33; educated to hate 
slavery, 260: countenanced by Bible, 
332. 

Smith, Professor, F. H., 205, 212. 

Smith,Dr.Pye, 154, 188, 191. 

■'Sucial Contract" theorv. 5ee Civic ethics. 

Socinianism, 18, 34. 134, 280. 

Somers, Uord, 112. 

Southern Planter. 238. 

Southern Presbyterian Church. Assembly 
of, 47: courts of blessed with unity and 
harmony of orthodox doctrine, 61, 62. 

Southern Presbyterian Review. 1884. 2, 
201: July 1861, 12'': October 1873. 
173. 

Southern Slates of Union, schools and 
crime, 243. 255, 308; standing on side of 
Christ, 44. 

Spurgeon, C. H.. and Baptist Union. 39, 
63. 

Stahl, Dr. Julius, philosophical science 
must begin with the .Absolute, 102. 

Stanton, Mrs Cady. H'omens Rights. 323. 

Staunton, Rev, 413. 

Strikes. See Uabour unions. 

Stuart. Dr. Moses, 34: on slaven . 34. 

Suffrage, universal, God's commonwealth 
not founded on, 31; bestowed on neg- 
roes, 114. 

S\'nergistic theolog\'. cause of "revival 
measures", 15. 

Testimony of the Rocks, by Hugh Miller. 
140. 

Texas Review, of 1891. 295. 

Theories of Rights. 5ee Jacobin theon' of . . . 

Thomi-.is. 25, 26. 

Thornton, John H., memorial of. 4'7U: his 
early hfe, 470: his militarv exploits. 471: 
his death in battle, 472: his religious 
convictions, 4'72; his prayers. 472; 
parental responsibility, 473; extracts 
from leners. 474; prayers. 478. 

Thomwell,J. H.,40. 

Turretin, on true and false believer. 5; 
against Pelagianism, 63; against astro- 
nomy of Galileo, 132. 
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Union Seminary, 51, 173, 174, 239, 409, 

410,447. 
United Synod of the South, 20 1 . 

Virginia Literary and Evangelical Maga- 
zme. Vol. VIII, 64. 

Virginia, state of, 40; persecution practised 
by, 121; first to establish full religious 
liberty, 124; the free school system, 238; 
Synod of, 152, 196; University of, 205, 
410, 422, 429; Educational Association 
of, 265; the Old Virginian Plan, 240, 
270. 

Voltaire, French popery begat him, 325; 
the sensualist philosophy of, 402. 

Warburton, Bishop, 122. 



Washington, George, 41. 

Wayland, Dr. Francis, 267, 283. 

Webster, Daniel, 260, 266, 278. 

Wesley, John, 63. 

Westminster Assembly and Confession, 22, 

26,175,188,189,212,213. 
Wickliffe, John, 391, 393. 
Wilmington, overture from presbytery of, 

47. 
Women's Rights, according to Jacobin 

theory, 25; what God thinks of it, 31; 

social contract theory leads to, 113; Mrs 

Cady Stanton, 323. 
Woodrow, Dr. James, "'The Caution 

against Ami -Christian Science'', criti- 
cized by, 173. 



